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Bielaski, Neale And 
Robinson Retiring 
From National Board 


Bielaski, Asst. General Manager in 
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Colonial Life Makes 
Rate Reductions And 
Liberalizes Polices 


Adopts Graded Premiums Based on 
Policy Size Combined with 
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LIFE 


BEGINS AT 40 


(give or take 20 years) 


and it’s guaranteed 


Learn about the rewards in life insurance 
and ten-to-one you’!] say life begins today. No 
matter how long you’ve been in business, it’s 
never too late to start selling Travelers 
guaranteed cost contracts. 


Your files are cram-full of good prospects and 
the dollars are there to buy. Sure, a lot of 

life insurance has been bought (The Travelers 
has $21.7 billion in force) but we’re nowhere 
near the saturation point. Consider: the life 
industry’s share of the consumer dollar is only 
3.8% today, yet 20 years ago it was 5.7%. 

And though 75% of property is covered less 
than 15% of human life is protected by 
insurance. 


Yes the need and the money are there. And a 
Travelers brokerage man will help you get 
your share. He’s specially trained, has plenty 
of field experience, and he offers his services 
free. (Ask him about the guaranteed cost 
principle and Travelers exclusive contracts. ) 


A Travelers brokerage man is as near as your 


phone. Call the nearest branch office or general 
agency. Or send the coupon for information. 


ONE OF THE LEADING LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


THE TRAVELERS 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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The Travelers, Life Agency Department, Hartford 15, Connecticut 
I’m interested in writing Life Insurance with The Travelers. Please 
have your nearest brokerage manager get in touch with me. 
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New York Life Names Nine Second 


Vice Presidents; 


New York Life has named nine new 
cond vice presidents, as mentioned 
briefly in The Eastern Underwriter last 
week. In addition there are seven new 
assistant vice presidents, an assistant 
general counsel and other promotions. 
The promotions to assistant vice presi- 
dent included Mrs. Amelia Reichert who 


is the first woman in the company’s 
history to become an assistant vice 
president. 


Promoted to second vice president are: 
Richard W. Baker, Jr., Rollin F. Ben- 





EMERY F. PEABODY 

nett, Howard H. Conley, Donald E. 
Meads, Eugene S. Ovenshine, Emery F. 
Peabody, Laurence B. Soper, Adelbert 
G. Straub, Jr. and Wilson M. Under- 
wood. 

New assistant vice presidents are: 
Peter J. Burns, Jack B. Collins, William 
N. Hutchison, Leonard K. Pfiffner, Mrs. 
Amelia Reichert, Gordon W. Stables 
and John C. Williams. 

Henry J. Bischoff, Jr. will be assistant 
secretary and Bernard E. Docherty has 
been named assistant general counsel. 

Mr. Baker, a graduate of Yale in 
1938, joined New York Life’s real estate 
and mortgage loan department as an 
administrative assistant in 1954 and be- 
came an executive assistant in 1955. A 
year later he became assistant vice 
president of the department. He had 
been with the Mutual Of New York in 
its securities investment department. 





EUGENE S. OVENSHINE 





Other Promotions 


Mr. Bennett graduated from Princeton 
in 1935 and worked at the firm of Booz, 
Allen and Hamilton before coming to 
New York Life in 1949. He worked in 
the office of research and development 
until he was appointed assistant vice 
president in 1956. He is in the insur- 
ance relations department. 

Mr. Conley joined New York Life in 
Little Rock, Ark., in 1936 when he grad- 
uated from the Wharton School at 
University of Pennsylvania. After man- 
agerial assignments in Norfolk, Savannah 


l 


HOWARD H. CONLEY 





the 
home office in 1954 and in July of that 
year was named director of sales train- 


and Birmingham, he returned to 


ing. He was made an assistant vice 
president in the agency department in 
1956. He is in charge of the company’s 


sales training and management training 
programs. 

Mr. Meads is a graduate of Dartmouth 
College and received a masters degree 
from Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration in 1947. The same year he 
joined New York Life as an analyst in 
the investment department, and later 
served as a supervisor of industrial 
securities. He was made assistant vice 
president in charge of the Dallas invest- 
ment office in 1954. 

Mr. Ovenshine joined the company’s 
real estate and mortgage loan depart- 
ment as a real estate inspector in 1935. 
After serving for three years with the 





RICHARD W. BAKER, JR. 








ADELBERT G. STRAUB, JR. 


United States Navy in World War II, he 
returned to the home office as an ap- 
praiser. He was named administrative 
assistant in 1949 and assistant vice 
president in 1951. 

Mr. Peabody joined the company in 
the agency department in 1926 in Seattle 


ROLLIN F. BENNETT 


and came to the home office in 1942 
where he was later named educational 
supervisor. In this post he was made 
supervisor of the company’s educational 





DONALD E, MEADS 





LAURENCE B. SOPER 


program in the New York area. He 
became an agency assistant in 1945, and 
an assistant vice president in 1954. 
Mr. Soper joined New York Life as 
an assistant vice president in 1950 to 
set up the company’s accident and sick- 
ness department, which he has headed 





WILSON M. UNDERWOOD 


ever since. He was formerly assistant 
secretary of the accident department of 
the Connecticut General Life with which 
he was associated from 1920 to 1950. A 
graduate of Syracuse University in 1920, 
he was one of the first two insurance 
men to. receive a- Fellowship in. the 
LOMA. 

Mr. Straub, who did his undergraduate 
work at Fordham -and holds graduate 
degrees. from--Fordham and New” York 
University,- was admitted to the..New 
York Bar in 1934. He engaged in gen- 
eral practice in New York City .and 
after served as Deputy Superintendent 
of Insurance in the New York Insurance 
Department from 1951 to 1955. He joined 
New York Life as a counsel in the law 
department in 1955. 

Mr. Underwood, who is a graduate of 
Union Cotlege-and holds.a masters ‘dégree 
in business administration . froin’: New 
York University, joined the investment 
department of New. York Life ‘in. 1951 
as supervisor of the ‘public utilities: port- 
folio. ‘He: was made ani assistant vice 
president in 1954 when he moved to San 
Francisco-to open an investment. office 
for New York Life. -He returned to 
the héme’ office earlier: this year. 

Mr. Bischoff joined the company in 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Lantz Vice President 
Bankers Life of Nebr. 


ALSO ELECTED A_ DIRECTOR 





Broad Experience in Field and Home 
Office; Long With Penn Mutual; 
Also Prudential 

James 


| W. Lantz, CLU, has 
elected vice president and director of 
agencies of Bankers Life of Nebraska 
and at the same time he was elected 
to the board of trustees. These elections 
fill the vacancy left by the retirement 
of C. H. Heyl earlier this year. In addi- 
tion Mr. Lantz will become a member 
of the Bankers Life executive committee, 
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JAMES W. LANTZ 


and insurance committee, and will pre- 
side as chairman of the agency com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Lantz was born in Shelbyville, 
Ill. in 1916. He received his A.B. degree 
from University of Illinois in 1938 and 
immediately became associated with 
Penn Mutual Life as an agent in Peoria, 
Ill. From 1941 to 1945 he served as a 
pilot in the Air Force, being discharged 
with the rank of Major. 

For 18 years of his business career, 
Mr. Lantz was associated with Penn 
Mutual. During this time he served in 
various capacities as agent, supervisor, 
general agent and home office superin- 
tendent of agencies. Mr. Lantz was not 
only a substantial personal producer, 
but as a general agent he received his 
company’s President’s trophy for out- 
standing agency development. In addi- 
tion to his career with Penn Mutual, 
Mr. Lantz spent almost two years as 
manager of one of the Los Angeles 
Ordinary agencies of the Prudential. 

Mr. Lantz has always been active in 
civic affairs. He has been co-chairman 
of the Community Chest; on the board 
of directors of the Kiwanis Club; and 
chairman of the Speakers Bureau of the 
American Heart Association. He also 
served as president of the Long Beach 
Underwriters Association. 

Mr. Lantz will assume his duties in 
Lincoln on October 15. 





Manufacturers in Denver 

Manufacturers Life has announced the 
opening of a Denver branch office and 
the appointment of Lee Vranek as 
branch manager. 

A B.Sc. graduate of the University of 
Illinois, Mr. Vranek has wide experience 
in both selling and sales management. 
He was with Marsh and McLennan in 
Chicago for four years prior to joining 
Manufacturers Life as brokerage man- 
ager in that city. He was appointed 
-ssistant manager of the Chicago office 
in 1957, where he has been active in the 
development of the company’s whole- 
time organization since that time. 





Gotham Group Plans for 
Coming Year’s Program 


The Gotham Group of Life Adver- 
tisers Assn. of which Gordon Hull, 
director of sales service of Mutual Bene- 
fit Life of Newark is chairman, has 
made some broad plans for its 1958-59 
program. 

The theme “Life Insurance—1968” will 
survey the changes shaping up over the 
next decade. There will be monthly 
luncheon meetings, the first Wednesday 
of each month at Keen’s Chop House, 
72 West 36th Street, New York. 

Opening meeting on Wednesday had 
as speaker Homer Wood, director of 
market development for Mutual Of New 
York. Inherent in the thinking behind 
the program, Mr. Hull said, is the fact 
that changes are developing at such a 
fast pace that, no matter how “vision- 
ary” today’s leaders may be in projecting 
their thinking, developments envisioned 
as ten years away may be full-blown 
in half that time—with the beginnings 
of the trends appearing even earlier. 

Serving with Mr. Hull on the Gotham 
Group’s executive committee and assist- 
ing with the program are Henry Lloyd, 
director of pub‘ications, Equitable Soci- 
ety, and Henry Farber, manager of field 
service, Home. Life, New York. 


James M. Winge 
Tampa 
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FLORIDA 


Agriculture is Florida’s biggest steady pursuit, yet 
climate and the longest coast line of any state are 
responsible for her chief fame—the resort and tour- 
ist business. The steady pursuit of these Equitable 
general agents and their agency associates is 

selling life insurance, yet their chief fame is 
~the outstanding job they are doing in 
serving their clients. 


Citizens Life New Stock 
Offered at $12.50 Share 


An underwriting group headed by Lee 
Higginson Corp. is offering a new issue 


of 150,000 shares of $2 
mon stock of Citizens 
Co. of New York at a 
per share. 

Net proceeds from the offering will 
be added to the company’s general funds 
to permit it to expand its business by 


enlarging its sales force and operating 
territory and increase the maximum 
amount of insurance it may retain on 


par value com- 
Life Insurance 
price of $12.50 


any one life insured from $10,000 to 
25,000. 
Citizens Life is licensed to write 


Ordinary, Group and Group credit life 
insurance in 18 states and District of 
Columbia and has applications pending 
in six additional states. The company 
intends in the near future to expand 
into the accident and health fields. 

Citizens Casualty of New York owns 
246,188 shares, or about 62% of the 
400,000 shares of common stock which 
will be outstanding on completion of this 
offering. 

Citizens Life is in its second year of 
operation. It was formerly Arex Indem- 
nity Co. engaged in casualty insurance. 
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EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA IN 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 
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G. B. Chapman, Sr., Retires 


George B. Chapman, Sr. has retire 
after more than 46 years as northeaster 
Ohio general agent for Aetna Life. M; 
Chapman, senior partner of G. B. Chap 
man & Co. one of Cleveland’s oldes 
and largest insurance agencies, become 
general agent emeritus for Aetna. Som 
75 Aetna people were in Cleveland for ; 
recent ceremony at which Mr. Chapma 
was presented an engraved silver bow 
Top management from the company’ 
Hartford headquarters included Henn 
S. Beers, prsident, Robert B. Coolidg 
senior vice president, and Donald fF 
Hanson, vice president. 

George B. Chapman, Jr. is to succee 
his father in management of the agency 
George Jr. joined Aetna 19 years ag 
as agent, became supervisor and assist 
ant general agent, and since 1953 ha 
been a partner in G. B. Chapman an 
Co, and general general agent for Aetna 





New York Life Promotion 


(Continued from Page 3) 


1922 in the office of the secretary. He 
worked in the cashier’s department an¢ 
in the salary division, and was appointed 
chief clerk of the salary division i1 
1945. After serving as an administrative 
assistant, he was named manager of 3 
newly-created personnel department ir 
1954 and executive assistant in 1956, 

Mr. Docherty, who has been promote 
to assistant general counsel, started wit! 
the company in 1924 in the actuarial 
department. He was made a supervisor 
in the dividend division in 1927. He has 
been a member of the office of the gen- 
eral counsel since 1931, becoming 4 
counsel in 1954. 

The following promotions were als 
announced by the company. In the 
actuarial department: James J. Connors 
Charles W. Kraushaar, Jr., Harry A 
Woodman, Jr. to assistant actuary, | 
3urkam Ferris to administrative assist- 
ant, Newton L. Bowers, Jr., Gilbert A 
Heun, Harvey Stabin, Joseph J. Stahl 
2nd, to actuarial assistant, all in_ the 
actuarial department. 

In the auditing department: Herbert 
W. Miller and Ray Sunderland, Jr. to 
assistant general auditor, Arthur D 
Bauer and Joseph T. Mooney to super: 
visor, Arthur P. Bennett to staff assist- 
ant, all in the auditing department. 

In the comptroller’s department: Wal- 
ter G. A. Dollard, Archibald J. Forsyth, 
Harry Hyams, Frank C. Lauer, Jr., W 
Ralph McCardell, to executive assistant, 
Robert Brocklebank to manager, elec: 
tronic operations, Edward F. Schlichting 
to manager, miscellaneous premium at 
counting, William F. Stockton, to man- 
ager, electronic data input and Arthur A 
Wheeler to manager, electronics fe 
search, all in the comptroller’s depatt- 
ment. 

Legal department: M. Frank Amann, 
Irving D. Burstein, Donald C. Tiedemann 
to counsel and Leo Haskell to assistant 
counsel. 

Group department: Alden W. Brosseat! 
to associate group actuary, Everett L 
Dunbar to group underwriter, Henry |: 
Golden, Jr. to executive assistant, Wl: 
liam B. Lerf to manager, accounting 
division, George S. Schellenberg to man- 
ager, group actuarial division and Fred 
W. Meder to assistant manager, ac 
counting division. 

Underwriters department: Wendell D. 
Chamberlin and Charles C. Stahl 
senior underwriter, Edwin A. Flynt, 
Victor T. Gomes, Joseph W. Ingersoll 
to underwriter, Henry F. Gruber an 
David R. Struthwolf to associate under 
writer. In addition, Earl Forsyth wa 
promoted to supervisor of field operations 
in the real estate and mortgage loa! 
department; Arthur J. Arctander " 
executive assistant in the procedures d¢ 
partment; John F. Baxter to executive 
assistant in the agency department. | 
Dr. Denis J. O’Leary to associate meer 
cal director, Dr. Anna Purdy Greene 
to assistant medical director, both in the 
employe medical welfare department. , 

Dr. Thomas J. Jernigan, 3rd, to assist 
ant medical director medical department 
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a DONALD J. MERTZ 
pointed 
sion it . 
'stratival Donald J. Mertz and Charles R. 
er of a Murrah have been appointed superin- 
1956 1 tendents of agencies for Mutual Of New 
ie B York, and Clarke H. Williams and 
romote’ " 
ed with George A. Norwood have been promoted 
ctuariag (0 the home office sales staff, it was 
yervisor™ anounced by Stanton G. Hale, vice 
He hag president for sales. : 
he gen Messrs. Mertz and Murrah were form- 
ning «@etly directors of field training and 
recruiting respectively. Messrs Williams 
reals and Norwood were MONY agency man- 
In them agers in Richmond, and Santa Rosa, Cal. 
on Donald J. Mertz 
rry / ~ vi 
ary, |B Mr. Mertz joined Mutual Of New 
assist{e York as a field representative in Mil- 
bert Afe Waukee in 1947, immediately after grad- 
Stahie Uation from Marquette University. He 
in the established himself as a leading under- 
writer, qualifying for MONY_ honor 
lerbert[e Tganizations, and was promoted to as- 
Tr. tome sistant agency manager in Milwaukee in 
ur Dip 950. In September, 1954 Mr. Mertz was 
super: -— 






Wide World Photos, Inc. 
CHARLES R. MURRAH 


advanced to the home office sales staff 
for managerial training. 

Late in 1954 Mr. Mertz was advanced 
again, to agency manager in Chicago. 
Two years later he was promoted to the 
home office sales staff, as director of 
recruiting. Last February, Mr. Mertz 
was appointed director of field training. 


Charles R, Murrah 


Mr. Murrah is a graduate of the U. S. 
Military Academy at West Point, and 


served in the Army for eleven years 
before he entered the life insurance 
business in 1949. He became a field 


representative in MONY’s Shreveport 
agency that year. Two years later Mr. 
Murrah was promoted to assistant man- 
ager. In April, 1955 he was advanced to 
the home office staff for managerial 
training. The following September he 
was appointed agency manager in Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Last February Mr. Murrah 
was advanced again to the home office 
as director of recruiting. 





assist- 


It. Mortgage For $12,650,000 






: Wal: In its largest single mortgage com- 
orsythi® mitment this year, New York Life has 
Ir., WR signed contracts for a loan of $12,650,000 
sista jor the construction of the 19-story 
, elec Interchurch Center, the first national 
ichting interdenominational headquarters build- 


1m ac- 
) mafi- 


ing in the country. The building, now 
under construction, is located at River- 


hur AM side Drive between 119th and 120th 
“Ss TCH Streets, Morningside Heights in New 
lepatt-B York. The Center, which was planned 

and financed by The Interchurch Center, 
mann ® Inc, a non-profit organization, represents 
emam@ the fruits of more than 20 years of 
sistant 


planning to provide facilities for boards 
and agencies of Protestants and Ortho- 
dox churches in America and for the 70 
Church supported program units of the 
National Council of Churches. 


New York City Ass’n Meets 
At Hotel Astor, Oct. 9 


The opening educational meeting for 
the current administrative year of the 


osseall 





Life Underwriters Association of the 
Flynn City of New York will be held in the 
ersoll@ Hotel Astor on October 9 at 2:30 p.m, 


- and according to an announcement by Alfred 
inder- Howes, Connecticut Mutual, the as- 
, was S0clation’s educational vice president. 
ations the topic to be discussed will be “The 
joan Uses and Abuses of the Minimum De- 
or tom Posit (Bank Loan) Plan.” Featured on 
1g de-fe the Program will be Merril P. Arden, 
-utivee COnnecticut Mutual; and Benjamin L. 


tern, New England Life. 

There will be no admission charge and 
attendance will be restricted to members 
only. Each member, however, may invite 
on€ non-insurance guest as the subject 
matter will be interesting to an attor- 
Ney, accountant or trust officer. 


H. A. McDonald President of 
American Investment Life 


Harry A. McDonald, former chairman 
of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission and Administrator of the Re- 
construction Finance Corp., has been 
elected president of the American In- 
vestment Life of Nashville, it was an- 
nounced in Washington by board chair- 
man George Preston Marshall. 

Frank Poole, of Nashville, who re- 
signed as president, was named vice- 
chairman of the board and chairman of 
the finance committee. Mr. Poole also 
is president of the company’s parent 
firm, American Investors Corp., to which 
Mr. McDonald was elected vice-chairman 
of the board and chief executive officer. 





THE LEE NASHEM AGENCY 
"The Major League Agency” 


Headquarters for top grade executive 
class business. 
Ideas! Ideas! Ideas! 


Ist Year Cash Values 
Extremely high early cash values! 
Dividends Ist Year (contingent on pay- 
ment of at least 4 of 2nd year premium). 


One Year incontestable—not two! 
Ideas! Ideas! Ideas! 
"We are easy to do business with." 








NASHEM AGENCY 


110 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


LEE 


August Sales Set Record 

August purchases of life insurance, 
amounting to $5,086,000,000 and the larg- 
est August total on record, brought the 
aggregate for the first eight months of 
the year to $42,727,000,000. The August 
figure, reported by the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, was 
just over the $5,063,000,000 of August last 
year. 

Purchases of Ordinary life insurance 
in August were $3,738,000,000 or 1% un- 
der August a year ago. The number of 
Ordinary policies purchased in August 
was 652,000, bringing the first eight 
month’s total to 5,435,000 down 5% from 
a year ago. The average per policy this 
August was 7% larger than a year ago. 

Industrial life insurance bought in Au- 
gust amounted to $548,000,000, down 1% 
from the corresponding month last year. 

New Group life insurance amounted to 
$800,000,000 in August, 8% more than 
a year ago. These figures represent new 
Groups set up only and not additions 
under i Group insurance contracts al- 
ready in force. 

In the first eight months of this year, 
Ordinary life insurance bought account- 
ed for $30,702,000,000, an increase of 3% 
over last year. Industrial life insurance 
purchases represented $4,286,000,000 of 
this year’s eight-month total, down 8% 
from last year. New Group life insur- 
ance amounted to $7,739,000,000, a de- 
crease of 17% from the first eight 
months of last year. 





American Income Director 


William J. Davey has been elected to 
the board of directors of American In- 
come Life, whose home office is in In- 
dianapolis, H. L. Goodman, president of 
the company, has announced. 

Mr. Davey was graduated magna cum 
laude from Butler University in 1947, 
majoring in accounting and insurance. 
After his graduation he became an in-~ 
surance examiner for the state of In- 
diana. Later he was. promoted to super- 
visory examiner and then to chief 
examiner before being appointed State 
Commissioner of Insurance, a position 
which he held from 1955 to 1957. He is 
now the vice president of the Medical 
Protective Co. of Ft. Wayne. 





































Canada Life PENSION TRUST plans 
feature a unique method for dealing 
with the problems of elderly partici- 
pants. These plans are highly competi- 
tive and EASY-TO-SELL. This is busi- 
ness of good persistency and profitable 
to you. Call me today and let me quote 
the low rates to you! 


PAUL FISHMAN, Brokerage Manager 


MATT JAFFE 


ASSOCIATES, LTD. 


431 5th Ave., N. Y. C. MU. 4-5779 


Generali Agents 


“ Canapa LIFE 


ats, 
C7 essurance Company 








Life Insurers Conference 


Reaffirms Stand On Taxes 


At a special meeting of Life Insurers 
Conference held in Atlanta last week, it 
reaffirmed its stand in favor of a net 
investment income approach to the mat- 
ter of federal income taxation of life 
insurance companies and opposed to a 
total income approach. 

In a resolution the Conference said: 
“It is in the interest of the public that 


stock and mutual life insurance compa- 
nies compete for public acceptance. That 
competition cannot continue if a discrim- 
inatory tax advantage is available on 
either side. Under any total income 
approach so far devised, stock life in- 
surance companies must be at a serious 
competitive disadvantage.” 





HOMESTEADERS LIFE GAINS 

New business of Homesteaders Life, 
Des Moines, during the month of August 
showed an increase of 25% over last 
August. The company’s gain for the 
first eight months of 1958 with the cor- 
responding period a year ago is 15.8%, 
it was announced by Geo. L. Hamlin, 
superintendent of agencies. The H. 
Baird Whitaker agency, Denver, was the 
leading agency during August. 





MUTUAL FUND SHARES SCARE YoU ? 


7N\2 
¥ OG) — 
aaj ~ 


Slandard Life Onsurance Lompany 


OF INDIANA 
INDIANAPOLIS 


LIFE INSURANCE GENERAL 
California ¢ Delaware @ Florida @ Georgia @ Illinois ¢ Indi- 
ana @ Kentucky @ Maine @ Maryland @ Michigan @ Missouri 


They shouldn’t. Actually the modern life insurance salesman has a mutual 
fund connection to round out his ability to fulfill his client’s needs. And 
too, it makes his sales approach more appealing. Let us answer your 
ps questions on selling this type of investment. 


- Z. Weel, Agency Vice-President 


AGENCIES OPEN IN Arizona 


New Hampshire © New Mexico © Ohio ¢ Pennsylvania 


Tennessee ® Virginia @ West Virginia @D. of C. e Hawaii 
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R. E. Larkin Retires As 
Conn. General Manager 


TWO SUCCESSORS APPOINTED 





P. H. Cahill Heads 41st Street Agency; 
G. H. Greason Named Manager 
at 225 Broadway 





Connecticut General Life announces 
two managerial changes in New York 
City in conjunction with the retirement 
of Russell E. Larkin, manager of the 
company’s agencies at 18 East Forty- 
First Street and 225 Broadway. He will 
levote full-time to personal work with 
clients in estate cases and business in- 
surance. Patrick K. Cahill, CLU, becomes 
manager of the Forty-First Street 





RUSSELL E. LARKIN 


agency. George H. Greason will head 
the agency at 225 Broadway, which will 


now be a separate brokerage agency 
serving independent general insurance 
men and their clients. Messrs. Cahill 


and Greason have been assistant man- 
agers at the respective offices. 


Careers 


Mr. Cahill joined Connecticut General 
in 1945 as a New York City agent. He 
is a graduate of Manhattan College. 
Mr. Greason, a graduate of Rutgers, 
joined the company in 1941 when he 
was placed in charge of brokerage at 
the Broadway office. 

Mr. Larkin joined Connecticut General 
in 1921 following graduation from Brown 
University, going to the home office 
later, where he was made assistant 
superintendent of agencies in 1926. 

He came to New York as manager of 
the Broadway office in 1937. In 1956 
the company opened a midtown branch 
at 18 East Forty-First Street, Mr. Larkin 
being appointed manager. The Broad- 
way office became affiliated with the 
Forty-First Street agency and remained 
under Mr. Larkin’s over-all direction. 

A dinner at White’s Restaurant was 
given to Mr. Larkin and to Harry Ard, 
assistant manager at Forty-First Street, 
who retires after 20 years with the com- 
pany in this city. Mr. Ard is a past 
president of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York. From 
the home office came Frazar B. Wilde, 
president; and Stuart F. Smith, C. 
Manton Eddy, Dr. Albert J. Robinson, 
Frank O. H. Williams, vice presidents. 





POSTAL NAMES J. M. FENTON, JR. 

Joseph M. Fenton, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed sales promotion supervisor for 
Postal Life of New York. Mr. Fenton 
attended New York University. He en- 
tered insurance with Penn Mutual and 
has had extensive experience both in 
personal production and agency manage- 
ment. He was formerly the New York 
advertising representative for Hall Pub- 
lishing Co. 


Prudential Liberalizes 


Accidental Death Benefit 


The Prudential has liberalized its acci- 
dental death benefits and will provide 
double the face amount on new regular 
Ordinary policies for a small extra pre- 
mium. Prudential is believed to be the 
first major life insurance company pro- 
viding this coverage. 

The liberalization applies to new indi- 
vidual policies of $2,000 or more. The 
company announced that under special 
circumstances ADB of up to five times 
the amount of a new policy would be 
provided. It also announced that the 
limits of its ADB has been increased 
to $50,000 for ages 5-14 and to $150,000 
for ages 15-55. 





Nationwide Passes Billion 

Nationwide Life, Columbus, recently 
passed the $1 billion mark in Ordinary 
life insurance in force. The company 
first moved into the billion-dollar circle 
late in 1956, but this included both 
Ordinary and Group insurance. A net 
gain of more than $150 million in Ordi- 
nary life since then has sent Nationwide 
over the $1 billion mark in this depart- 
ment alone. 





For 
United Sistas Life 


Call 


The MacGrath Agency 


84 William Street 
HAnover 2-7865 





General Agent 


The United States Life Insurance Co. 
In the City of New York 











Dr. J. M. Hutcheson, Jr. Made 
Ass’t Medical Director 


Dr. J. Morrison Hutcheson, Jr., a 
member of Life Insurance Co. of Vir- 
ginia’s medical staff, was elected assist- 
ant medical director. 

Dr. Hutcheson, who has been associ- 
ated with the company since January 
of this year, is a graduate of Washington 
and Lee University and received his 
M.D. degree from the University of 
Virginia’s Department of Medicine in 
1950. 


In addition to his connection with the 




















Announcing — 


1. 


2. 





$200 Million in Force in 5 Years of Active Operation. 


SGENERAL AGENTS WANTED ... 
Over 200% Commissions During First 20 Years 
Plus Lifetime Renewals 


Our Three Newest Money Making Plans: 
FAMILY GROUP ECONOMY PLAN 


Maximum Protection-Lowest Cost. 
Father Age 30-$5,000; Mother Age 30-$1,000. 
All Children and New Arrivals-$1,000. All this for one 


LOW PREMIUM OF LESS THAN $6 PER MONTH. 
INCREASING PROTECTION PREFERRED 
WHOLE LIFE 
An Exclusive Contract—Originated by Us. 


You'll Hardly Believe It But Here Are 
Two Examples of How the Plan Works 


















































Issue Age-30 100 Units Issue Age-40 
Initial Initial 
Annual Annual 
Premium Premium end Premium Premium end 
$6,764 20 yrs. $1,764 $7,558 20 years $2,558 
End Paid- Cash Paid- Cash 
Year Death up or Death up or 
Policy | Benefit |Insurance| Loan Benefit Insurance| Loan 
1 105,000 13,900 5,000 105,000 11,100 5,000 
5 159,800 78,600 31,134 148,200 67,000 33,121 
10 228,300 | 156,400 69,387 202,200 133,200 73,110 
15 279,300 | 224,300 | 111,006 244,200 191,900 | 116,002 
20 330,300 | 284,900 | 156,356 286,200 244,400 | 161,422 

















ALL GUARANTEES 


(a) Guaranteed Permanent Increasing Protection for 20 Years; (b) Guaran- 
teed Increasing Insurability; (c) Guaranteed 4% Interest Rate on Loans of 
$5,000 or More; (d) Guaranteed Paid-up Values 3% C.S.O. Table; (e) Guar- 
anteed 3% Discount Advance Premiums; (f) Guaranteed Conversion to Lower 


Premium without Evidence of Insurability; 


(3) Guaranteed Reduced Premium 


in 20 years with the Increasing Amount of Insurance on a Permanent Basis. 


3. WIFE 20-YEAR TERM RIDER 
Issued up to $250,000—50% of Husband's Insurance. If 
husband dies wife's premium is waived. If husband is dis- 
abled wife's premium is waived. ALL THESE BENEFITS— 
WIFE AGE 30—$7 per $1,000 ANNUALLY. 

Also complete line of very competitive policies! 
Attractive Franchises 
in Illinois, New Jersey — Pennsylvania — Maryland — District of 


Columbia — 


io — Missouri and 26 


r States 


Write or wire: LEO SEXTON, Senior Vice President 


AMERICAN BANKERS LIFE OF FLORIDA 
600 Brickell Ave., Miami 32, Fia. 
JAMES G. RANNI, PRESIDENT 





ee 





LIFE HOME OFFICE 
COORDINATOR—$9,000—$12,000 


A number of our company clients are 
adding Home Office Adminstrators to their 
staffs. In some situations the individual will 
function as direct Assistant to the President, 
in others he will operate as over-all Co. 
ordinator. Companies are in the $150,000,000 
—$300,000,000 in force category. Positions 
are being created by reason of substan- 
tial growth. 

At this time, positions of this type are 
available in the following States: 
WISCONSIN — ILLINOIS — MICHIGAN 

COLORADO — PENNSYLVANIA 
MINNESOTA — GEORGIA 

Specifications majority of these positions: 
age range, 32-42, college graduate, and 
minimum seven years diversified technical 
Life or A & H experience. Highly im- 
portant——a background that has included 
actual duties or meaningful exposure Un- 
derwriting, Claims, Systems, Accounting. 
CONSIDERING A CHANGE OF POSI. 
TION? Write for HOW WE OPERATE. 
No obligation to register. 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 


INSURANCE PERSONNEL EXCLUSIVELY 


330 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Harrison 7-9040 











ahead 


company, Dr. Hutcheson is in_ private 
practice in internal medicine and is a 
clinical associate in medicine at the 
Medical College of Virginia. 





Wrote $4,000,000 in 2 Years 
On Students of Colleges 


In the past two years Eugene Kendall, 
member of the Top Club, New York 
Life, Oklahoma City, has written more 
than $4 million of insurance on college 
students. His opinion is that the major 
problem of selling life insurance—that 
of prospecting—is automatically solved 
in student business. For instance, for 
50 cents a student directory can be 
purchased and it lists names, addresses, 
‘phone numbers, course of study and 
classification of, say 10,000 students. Of 
that number 2,000 are seniors about 
ready to graduate, go to work, get mar- 
ried. They have no_ life insurance 
protection. They know little about in- 
surance. Contrary to general opinion, 
however, they are much interested and 
want to learn. 

“Students are easy to see and most 
pleasant to talk to,” said Mr. Kendall. 
“As they are young and healthy you get 
no rejections and almost no rate-ups. And 
every year there are hundreds of more 
names you can add to your list of pros- 
pects. It’s an insurance man’s paradise. 

Mr. Kendall calls it a most dependable 
business as college enrollment increases 
at such a rapid rate. He estimates that 
the college market will double in the 
next 15 years and that by 1975 there will 
be 9 million college students in_ this 
country. 





MADE DISTRICT MANAGER 

Appointment of Albert J. Hauschulz, 
III, as district manager in the Paines- 
ville, O., district office has been _an- 
nounced by Clarence E. Pejeau, CLU, 
general agent in Cleveland for Massa- 
chusetts Mutual. 

A native of Canton, O., and a graduate 
of Ohio University, Mr. Hauschulz has 
had several years of life insurance man- 


agement experience. He is an_ Army 
veteran and a member of Kiwanis, 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, and 
NALU. 





LEADS MIDLAND MUTUAL 

Ellsworth J. Holden of Cleveland has 
won “Man of the Month” honors by 
leading the entire field force of Midland 
Mutual Life. This marks the fifth time 
that Mr. Holden has qualified for this 
honorary designation which is conterre 
each month upon the agent who does 
the best all-around job among the more 
than 500 men and women representing 
the organization. : 

Mr. Holden has represented Midland 
Mutual since 1937. He is also a teacher 
of commercial subjects and track coach 
at James Ford Rhoades High School, 
Cleveland. 








—— 
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ALDEN F. JACOBS 






A realignment of the Staff of the Life 
Ofice Management Association has been 
announced by Roy A. MacDonald, man- 
aging director. Alden F. Jacobs, for- 
merly assistant treasurer, is now treas- 
urer, Arthur J. Tufts, formerly assistant 
secretary, has been appointed manager, 
research and planning. Elmer W. Earl, 


ears 
leges 
endall, 
York 
more 


LOMA Makes Realignment of Staff 





ARTHUR J. TUFTS 


he directed planning activities. A gradu- 
ate of Oberlin College, he instructed in 
office management at Brooklyn College 
and at Southeastern College. He is a 
Fellow of LOMA Institute. 

Mr. Earl joined LOMA in 1953, fol- 
lowing ten years service with the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
where he was senior research special- 
ist, conducting surveys and field investi- 
gations. Earlier, he had field sales ex- 
perience in life insurance. He attended 
Rutgers University and is a veteran of 
Army service in World War II. 

Mr. Brinckerhoff has an _ extensive 
background of life insurance experience, 
having been with the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life for 21 years prior to join- 
ing LOMA. He served as staff assistant 
to the comptroller for 20 years, ‘handling 
a wide variety of duties. For five years, 
Mr. Brinckerhoff directly supervised and 
operated the branch office service divi- 
sion. He graduated from Williams Col- 
lege in 1936 with a B.A. degree. A Navy 
veteran of World War II, he served as 
combat intelligence officer on an escort 
carrier in the Pacific Theatre of Oper. 
ations. 








ollege 

major /t,, who was assistant secretary, becomes 

—that assistant manager, research and_ plan- 

solved ening. Herbert C. Brinckerhoff, Jr., who 

» forge joined LOMA early this year, is also 

n be assistant manager, research and _ plan- 

esses, "Ng. 

andi Mr. Jacobs joined LOMA four years 

;, Of 4go as research associate, after 14 years 

about H experience with Manhattan Life and 

mar- American Casualty in personnel and 

rancefe Planning work. A graduate of Rutgers 

t in-@ University, he is a World War II veteran 

nion, @ With five years service. He served as 

and 2 officer in the 27th Infantry Division 
and had 45 months overseas duty in the 

most |e Pacific Theatre of Operations. 

ida. @ Mr. Tufts joined LOMA in 1952, 

1 get J *S a research associate. Four years later 

And § hie became assistant secretary. His back- 

nore @ ground includes three years with Equi- 

yros- fe table Life of Washington, D. C., where 

ise.” 

ree 

ages ‘ 

tha f Lindop Now a Consultant 

will Ralph K. Lindop, who was a general 

this @ ent_of Monarch Life in New York 
City for many years up to September 
9, announces that he is now engaged as 
an insurance consultant with offices at 

| 380 Madison Ave., New York. 

wulz, 

1es- 


4 § Union Labor Names Larson 


Sa- James M. Larson, formerly Union 
Labor Life field representative in Wash- 
ate "gton, D. C., has been named assistant 


has @ *ency manager. The appointment was 
anounced by Executive Vice President 


n- 
ae Rudolph Ellis. Mr. Larson, was a Group 
nis, @ SctVIce representative from 1953 until 
ind 1955 when he was named field represen- 
tative in Washington, ; 
An alumnus of St. John’s University, 
rooklyn, with the degree of Bachelor 
of Business Administration, Mr. Larson 
ras @ 'S also a graduate of the Life Insurance 


by @ “8ency Management Association School 
nd Storrs, Conn. 
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ed MIDLAND MUTUAL LEADER 

Des or the fourth time this year, Philip 


re Fass, Beverly Hills, has won 

ng & the month” honors by leading the entire 
field force of Midland Mutual Life. This 

nd €signation is conferred each month 

er § "Pon the agent who does the best all- 

ch @ 4found job among the more than 500 men 

ol, @ 22d women representing the company 
COast-to-coast. 


Vincent J. Murphy Jr. Goes 


To Boston For Prudential 


Vincent J. Murphy Jr. thas been pro- 
moted to assistant counsel in the law 
department of The Prudential’s north- 
eastern home office in Boston. He is 
the first of the company’s legal advisors 
to be moved from the company’s head- 
quarters in Newark to Boston. 

Mr. Murphy received his B. S. degree 
from Villanova University in 1941, a 
degree in anthropology from UCLA in 
1948 and his LL. B. from Rutgers Univer- 
sity Law School in 1953. He is the son 
of Vincent J. Murphy, Sr., mayor of the 
city of Newark from 1937 to 1949. 





Baltimore Appointment 


North American Life of Chicago an- 
nounces the establishment of Johnson & 
Fink Baltimore Agency, Staton John- 
son and John Fink, co-managers. 

During a recent sales drive the John- 
son & Fink Agency ranked among lead- 
ing agencies of the company. Before 
joining North American Life Staton 
Johnson was associated with Equitable 
Society for nine years as an agent and 
as assistant manager. John Fink also 
was with the Equitable. Prior to this. 
he was a credit manager with the Allied 
Building & Credit Co. for six years. 





Named District Manager 

Appointment of John B. McGinty as 
district manager in the Clayton district 
office has been announced by Leonard 
R. Woods and C. Ed Tussey, CLU, 
general agents in St. Louis for Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life. 

A St. Louis native, Mr. McGinty was 
graduated from St. Louis High School 
and attended St. Louis University and 
the U. S. Naval Academy. He joined the 
Woods-Tussey agency in 1955 with pre- 
vious life insurance sa'es experience. He 
is a veteran of the Marine Corps and 
the Navy. 





J. W. SLOVER’S NEW POST 

All American Life & Casualty, Chi- 
cago, has announced the appointment of 
J. Waring Slover as agency builder for 
southeastern Georgia. For the past eight 
and one-half years, Mr. Slover repre- 
sented Coastal States Life of Atlanta 
in the Ordinary department as agent 
and district manager. He will now build 
a sales organization for All American 
in Georgia. 


Dunn Asst. To President; Carey Underwriting Manager 





ARTHUR A. DUNN 


State Mutual Life of Worcester has 
appointed Arthur A. Dunn, formerly 
secretary, Group division, to be assistant 
to President H. Ladd Plumley in charge 


ROBERT H. CAREY 


of working out details of the affiliated 
operations with the Worcester Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. of Worcester. At the 
same time Robert H. Carey, assistant 


Massachusetts Hearing 
On Variable Annuities 


TALKS ON SENATE BILL 815 


Metropolitan Warns of “Easy Path to 
Inflation,” New Bills on VA 
Side Submitted 








The Massachusetts Joint Insurance 
Committee, after a hearing September 
29 on Senate Bill 815 which would 


authorize life companies to write variable 
annuities, announced its decision will be 
given later. Also under review was the 
report of the Special Study Commission 
on the bill. 

The report pertains to variable annui- 
ties, especially the John Hancock Life 
special funding bill for pension plans. 
The report also included without recom- 
mendation The Prudential broad variable 
annuity bill covering both Group and 
individual variable annuities. Included in 
the report was the suggestion of one 
member of the Commission, Orville F. 
Graham, vice president and _ general 
counsel, Paul Revere Life, that permis- 
sion be given for the organization of 
specialized variable annuity companies. 
John W. Spillane, Worcester attorney, 
submitted bills for consideration of the 
committee providing for incorporation of 
such a company and its regulation and 
also to permit out of state variable 
annuity companies to operate in Massa- 
chusetts until broader legislation can be 
prepared for such companies was shown 
at the hearing. 


Metropolitan Opposes Bill No. 815 


Opposition to Senate Bill No. 815 was 
made in statements by Charles G. Dough- 
erty, vice president, and E. C. McDonald, 
op aa and vice president, Metropolitan 
Life. 

Mr. Dougherty said the Metropolitan 
is more convinced than it was in a 
previous appearance of his before the 
Commission that it is against public 
interest and the life insurance business 
for companies to enter the field of 
writing variable annuities. “Our country 
today is at the crossroads,” he said. 
“We can go down the easy path to in- 
flation, or we can show the fortitude to 
make a stand, here and now, before it 
it too late.” 

Among other things Mr. McDonald 
said the bill requires that a pension 
contract shall provide for the payment 
of benefits guaranteed as to amount and 
duration, and may provide for additional 
non-guaranteed benefits. Nowhere does 
it specify, he said, any minimum rela- 
tionship between the amount of funds 
which may be used to provide guaranteed 
benefits and those used to provide non- 
guaranteed benefits. He thought that 
unfortunate. Rowland H. Long, vice 
president and general counsel, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, also was a speaker. He 
opposed the Prudential bill but supported 
the John Hancock position. 





Union Central in Alaska 

Union Central Life has been admitted 
to do business in Alaska. The company 
has assets of $764 million and insur- 
ance in force of $2.5 billions. 





underwriting manager, has been appoint- 
ed underwriting manager. 

A native of Boston, Mr. Dunn, gradu- 
ate of Tufts College, entered the insur- 
ance field following graduation in 1937, 
and served with the Hardware Mutual 
Casualty Co. both before and after four 
years service as a Naval officer in World 
War II. Secretary of the Group Divi- 
sion since last February, he joined State 
Mutual in 1948 as New England Group 
representative. 

Mr. Carey joined State Mutual as 
underwriter in 1949, and was named 
assistant underwriting manager in 1957. 
A native of Los Angeles, he was edu- 
cated in Worcester Academy and Clark 
University, where he received a 
degree in 1949. He is a veteran of 
World War II service in the European 
Theater. 
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Dinner, Reception To 
Honor Jack R. Manning 


AT WALDORF ON OCTOBER 30 


Celebrates 10th Anniversary As NYC 
Ass’n. Managing Dir.; A. L. Sullivan 


Dinner Chairman 





Jack R. Manning, managing director 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
the City of New York, will be honored 
at a reception and dinner at the Waldorf- 
. Astoria in New York on October 30. The 
dinner is being given him by his friends 
and associates on the occasion of his 
tenth anniversary with the association. 
The affair is being shea sponsored 
by a committee consisting of Arthur L. 





JACK R. MANNING 


Sullivan, chairman, Charles Anchell, 
Stanley R. Wayne, and the ten past 
presidents of the association, with whom 
Mr. Manning has been associated. At- 
tendance will be by invitation only. 
The committee desired to honor Mr. 
Manning not only for his contribution 
to the consistent growth of the associa- 
tion but also for all of his activities for 
and on behalf of the industry and life 
underwriters in general. Some of Mr. 
Manning’s predecessors include the late 
James Elton Bragg, CLU, Elles Derby, 


Fred P. McKenzie and Charles J. Zim- 
merman, CLU. Mr. Zimmerman is 
currently serving as president of Con- 


necticut Mutual Life. No previous man- 
aging director has served the association 
for a longer period. 

Mr. Manning’s Career 

Mr. Manning, a native of Savannah, 
Ga., was educated at St. Benedictine 
Military Academy and New York Uni- 
versity. He entered life insurance busi- 
ness for the New York City Association 
in 1948. Prior to that, he had been active 
in civic and charitable work in Savannah. 

In 1941, he organized the transport 
division of the Aircraft Warning Service 
Panama and the Galapagos Islands. He 
was relieved from active duty in 1946 as 
a captain in the Air Corps. He is cur- 
rently in the USAF Reserve and holds 
the rank of major. 

Mr. Manning is also managing director 
of “The Bulletin,” the monthly publication 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
the City of New York. He has written 
articles for various insurance publica- 
tions. He is also managing director of 
the Life Managers Association of Greater 
New York and chairman of the Life 
Underwriters Association’s committee on 
public information and press relations. 





LEADS GENERAL AMERICAN 


The Kamaaina Agencies, Honolulu 
general agency for General American 
Life, was the top producer of paid life 


volume for the company in August. 


Mutual Of New York Opens 
Three New Agency Offices 


Mutual Of New York has opened three 
new agencies and made managerial ap- 
pointments in three other locations. The 
new units, to be established November 
1, will be at Baton Rouge, La., Berkeley, 
Calif., and Anaheim, Calif. 

Eunice Bush will head the Baton 
Rouge agency, becoming the first women 


manager in MONY’s 116-year history 
and one of the few women agency 
managers in the entire life insurance 
business. 


The new Berkeley agency will be man- 
aged by Gregory G. Kosmos, presently 
a member of the sales staff at MONY’s 
home office and formerly assistant man- 
ager of the company’s Oakland agency. 

The new agency to be opened in 
Anaheim will be under the management 
of Douglas D. Eve, presently manager 
of one of MONY’s units in Los Angeles. 

With these units, MONY will ‘have es- 
tablished 17 new managing agencies thus 
far in 1958, giving the company a total 


of 141 agencies and district offices in 
the United St: ites, Alaska, Hawaii and 
Canada. 

Stanton G. Hale, vice president for 


sales, also announced the following man- 
agerial appointments: 

Hallett W. Mapp to succeed Clarke 
H. Williams as manager in Richmond. 
Mr. Williams has been promoted to the 
sales staff at the home office. Mr. 
Mapp was formerly assistant manager 
of the Richmond agency until he came 
to the home office in February to under- 
go a program of managerial training. 

Bruce Goshorn to succeed George A. 
Norwood as manager in Santa Rosa, 
Calif. Mr. Norwood has been advanced 
to the sales staff at MONY’s home office. 
Mr. Goshorn was formerly assistant 
manager of the company’s San Fran- 
cisco (Hay) agency until he entered 
MONY’s managerial training program 
in February. 

Glenn D. Taylor to succeed Douglas 

Eve as manager of one of MONY’s 


Los Angeles agencies. “i Eve will 
head MONY’s new agency in Anaheim. 
Mr. Taylor was formerly ¢ : saan man- 


ager of the company’s Pasadena agency 
until he came to the home office in 
February for managerial training. 


Washington National Names 
F. C. Trenery in Wichita 


Frank C. Trenery has been appointed 
general agent in Wichita, Kansas, for 
Washington National Insurance Co. ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
P. W. Watt, president. 

Mr. Trenery attended Kansas Univer- 
sity. He has been schooled in super- 
visory work through courses offered by 
the Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association. Sales training was acquired 
through the Life Underwriter Training 
Council’s two year study course of which 
he is a graduate. Mr. Trenery also 
completed the SMU Insurance Market- 
ing Course and studies on business in- 
surance and estate planning. 

Mr. Trenery has more than 17 years 
of experience in sales and management. 
He entered the insurance business in 
April of 1951 as a field representative 
for a prominent southwestern life in- 
surance company. In 1952 he was ap- 
pointed assistant manager and in 1954 
received a promotion to branch manager 
in charge of that company’s sales oper- 
ations in Kansas. 
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Phoenix Mutual Life’s 
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W. F. KELLY, Mor. 
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YU 6-6586 
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HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 








INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 
Consulting Actuaries 
55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 Consulting Actuaries 
Telephone HAnover 2-5840 
Colonial Life Changes Illinois Mid-Continent 
(Continued from Page 1) Appoints Grant A. Sharpe 
Grant Allan Sharpe has been ap- 
$3.83 for a semi-annual payment; $1.95 pointed director of advanced underwrit- 
for quarterly payments and $.06 for ing at the Illinois Mid-Continent Life of 


monthly payments. This new method of 
arriving at premium costs is more equi- 


table since the savings in expense is 
passed on to the larger size policy- 
holder. 


Additional Rate Changes 


In addition to the adoption of the new 
graded premium series, several additional 
innovations and policy benefit liberaliza- 
tions were announced. The _ following 
changes were introduced: 

A reduction in all accidental 
benefit rates. 

Charges for payment of premiums on 
other than an annual basis have also 
been substantially reduced. A lower fac- 
tor for arriving at semi-annual, quarterly 
and monthly premiums is now in effect. 

While family income rates are not ef- 
fected by the grading in premium meth- 
od, the newer mortality table and inter- 
est rate used in the premium calculations 
for the life plans when applied to family 
income again produces lower premiums 
for this benefit. For example, the rate 
for Colonial’s 20 Year double family 
income rider at age 30 is now reduced 
to $9.49 as compared with $9.64 per 
$1,000. 

The same elements which 
lower family income rates also effect 
substandard or special class rates. For 
example: the new extra premium for a 
Class A risk on the Whole Life plan at 
age 30 is $1.97 compared with $2.10 per 
$1,000. 

Again the same pattern of 
mortality and interest have produced 
lower Payor Benefit premiums. For ex- 
ample, on the whole life plan for a child 
age 0, father age 25, the annual payor 
benefit rate has been reduced from .81 
to .74 per $1,000. The payor benefit will 
now be available on all policies in the 
new graded premium series. 


death 


produced 


modern 


Policy Benefit Liberalizations 


A new change in plan provision for- 
malizes company policy making the privi- 
lege of changes in plan contractual. 

A new and modern reinstatement pro- 
vision was introduced. This provision 
provides that reinstatement may now be 
effected within 31 days after the end of 
the grace period without evidence of 
insurability. The period within which 
reinstatement may be applied for has 
been increased to five years after the 
date of the first premium in default. 

Two additional optional modes of set- 
tlement were introduced: 

a—Life Income 20 Years Guarantee. 
This option is now available with a guar- 
anteed period of 20 years as well as a 





LIFE INSURANCE 





RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


300 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


PLaza 3-2826 








Chicago. 

A native of Denver, Mr. Sharpe isa 
CLU and a member of the bar in the 
State of Missouri. His background in 
cludes many 


tual, Mutual Benefit, and the Bruce Par- 
sons Agency in Chicago. Mr. Sharpe is 
an acknowledged authority on_ business 
insurance problems, estate planning, and 
many phases of advanced underwriting 

At Illinois Mid-Continent, Mr. Sharpe 
is working closely with Jul Baumann, 
president of Illinois Mid-Continent, and 





Terence Vane, newly appointed _ field 
director. 
sar va uteed period of. 10 years. 

An 





Bi new option Wide Pee for 
income payments during the joint life- 
times of two payees. Upon death of 
first payee, 34’s of the monthly payments 
are continued for the balance of the sur- 
vivor’s life. 

The following new plans with $3,00 
minimum amounts were introduced: a- 
Life Paid Up At 65—(ages 0-55). b- 
10 Payment Life—(ages 0-65). c—I 
Payment Life—(ages 0-65). d—25 Pay- 
ment Life—(ages 0-55). e—5 Year Re. 
newable and Convertible Term (ages 
18-55). f—Term to 65 (ages 18- 
g—Guaranteed Insurability Rider—(ages 
0 - 37). 

The new Guaranteed Insurability Rider 
gives an insured the option to purchase 
additional insurance at various dates 
without evidence of insurability. These 
dates are the policy anniversaries nearest 
the 25th, 28th, 31st, 34th, 37th and 40th 
birthdays. 

A new check thrift plan —an arrange 
ment for paying premiums monthly a 
the rate of 1/6 of a semi-annual premium 
through a policyholder’s pre-authorized 
regular checking account. 

New Group Package Plan 

A new Group package plan with 
“across the board” coverage for firms 
with from 10-24 employes was also 1 
troduced. The new Group package bene- 
fits are: 

1—Life insurance benefits in scheduled 
and flat amounts. On and off the jo) 
(24-hour) accidental death and dismem: 
berment benefits included in amounts 
equal to the life insurance benefit. 

2—Loss of time (weekly indemnity) 
coverage for employes — provides 
weekly benefit for loss of time due t? 
accident or sickness. Maximum: 2 
weeks. 

3—Hospital, surgical, medical coveragt 
for employes and their dependents, 

3enefits payable up to maximum 0! 
$2,000. $320 surgical schedule. In-hos 
pital medical benefits up to $4 daily fot 
in-hospital doctor’s calls, Maternity 
benefits also included. 

Colonial’s whole life policy is now 
available from ages 0-70 and the fol 
lowing lifé plans will be issued down t? 
age 0: 

30 Year Endowment. Endowment 
age 60. Endowment to age 65. 

A rate reduction in almost all disé ability 
waiver of premium was also announceé 





years of service with the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Phoenix Mu-J 
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Asst. Advertising Director 
For Mutual Of New York 











GEORGE M. GILLET, III 


George M. Gillet, III, has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of advertising 
for Mutual Of New York, it was an- 
nounced today by Clifford B. Reeves, 


vice president for public relations. Mr. 
Gillet formerly was with E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours in public relations and sales 
promotion work for the past six years. 

In his new position with MONY, Mr. 
Gillet will assist Russell V. Vernet, the 
company’s director of advertising, in the 
administration of MONY’s national, local 
and trade advertising programs. MONY, 
in business for 116 years, issues multiple 
lines of individual and Group insurance 
coverages and operates through a net- 
work of 136 agency offices throughout 
the United States, Alaska, Hawaii and 
Canada. 

Mr. Gillet, a native of Baltimore, was 
graduated from Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity in 1950 and joined the university’s 
public relations department as advertis- 
ing manager of the Johns Hopkins Mag- 
azine, an alumni publication. Later he 
did public relations work for the Mary- 
land Blue Cross. In 1952 he joined du 
Pont in Wilmington, as coordinator of 
public relations for the company’s larg- 
est chemical plant. Since 1954 he has 
been with du Pont’s petroleum chemical 
division, first in Wilmington and more 
recently in New York City, handling 
sales promotion and _ public relations 
work. 





Past President Adams On 
NALU Building Committee 


_ Washington — Albert C. Adams, 
Immediate past president of National 
Association of Life Underwriters, will 


continue as a member of the NALU 
building committee, President Oren D. 
Pritchard announces. Until the election 
of new officers at the recent NALU 
convention at Dallas, Mr. Adams was 
amember of the building committee by 
virtue of a July 14 resolution of the 
board of trustees adding the NALU 
President and managing director to the 
commit tec; 

Mr. Adams is so conversant with all 
Phases of our building project that it 
Would be most desirable to continue to 
avail ourselves of his information and 
talents,” said President Pritchard. 

N esides Messrs. Adams, Pritchard and 
a Managing Director Lester O. 
chriver, members of the committee are 
(lok av: Defenderfer, Washington 
¢ i ancock), chairman; Stanley C. 
ollins, CLU, New York City (Metro- 
tg John C. Donohue, Baltimore 
€nn Mutual); Herbert R. Hill, CLU, 
ichmond (Life of Virginia), and David 
Blumberg, Knoxville (Massachusetts 


Union Mutual Life Opens 
New Agency in Worcester 


Union Mutual is now making all lines 
of personal insurance available in Wor- 
cester, Mass., with the opening of a 
new agency office under the manage- 
ment of Robert H. Johnson of Holden, 
Mass. 

Mr. 


cester 


Johnson is a graduate of Wor- 
Academy and Brown University 
where he earned an A.B. degree in 
liberal arts. He is a member of Lambda 
Chi Alpha fraternity and is presently 
secretary of the Lambda Chi Alpha 
Alumni of Worcester County. He was 
also past president and treasurer of the 
Brown Alumni of Worcester County. 
During World War II Mr. Johnson was 


on active duty in the Navy for two 
years. 
Mr. Johnson goes to Union Mutual 


with 3%4 years of experience in the life 
insurance business, principally in field 
supervision and training. Prior to en- 
tering life insurance, he was associated 
with the telephone company and earlier 
worked as a claims adjuster for a cas- 
ualty company. 





CASE 


SPECIALISTS 





TOUGH _ Bernarp A. HAAS AGENCY 


Manhattan Life 


60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 2-3963 








New LOMA Members 


Following the 35th annual conference 
of the Life Office Management Associa- 
tion recently in Atlantic City, it was 
announced that the following companies 
had been admitted to membership in 
the association: 

James M. Mottley, president, Praetorian 
Mutual, Dallas; A. M. Walker, president, 
Universal Life, Memphis; Paul P. Sweet, 
Ir., president, Maryland Life; H. DeG. 
Laurie, assistant general manager and 
secretary, African Homes Trust and In- 
surance Co., Ltd., Cape Town, South 
Africa. 

The admission of the companies brings 
membership in LOMA to 349, the high- 
est in the history of the association, 
7 eet Director Roy A. MacDonald 
said. 


Union Mutual Appoints 
Quinlan in Rochester, N. Y. 


John F. Quinlan, Buffalo, has recently 
been appointed general agent in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., it was announced by John 
R. Carnochan, vice president in charge 
of agencies. 

A lifelong resident of Buffalo, Mr. 
Quinlan goes to Union Mutual with 
seven years of field experience as a 
life underwriter. Prior to that time he 
was a time salesman for a radio station, 
real estate broker and a science teacher. 
_He is a member of the Christian 
Family Movement and Canisius Alumni 
Association. Mr. Quinlan obtained his 
B.S. degree in science from Canisius 
College. He later served 5% years in 
the Army’ during World War II 
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STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY OF 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


Home Office 





offers 


MAJOR MEDICAL 


for 


SMALL GRoUPs 


superimposed over a basic casualty plan, 
for businesses with 10 to 24 employees. 


For help in getting your share of commis- 
sions in this new Major Medical market, 
write or phone your nearest State Mutual 
Agency or Group Office for our descrip- 
tive brochure on this new coverage. 
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Fish Elected President 


Of Equity Annuity Life 


Walton Jones 


EDWARD A. FISH, CLU 


Edward A. Fish, CLU, elected 
president of Equity Annuity Life of 
Washington, D. C. Formerly vice presi- 
dent and director of agencies for Lincoln 
Income Life, he started in the life in- 
surance business as an agent for Com- 
monwealth Life of Louisville in 1946. 
After having become a staff manager 
for that company, he joined New Eng- 
land Life in 1949, where he remained 
until 1957. During that time he became 
a life member of that company’s Leaders 
Association, and a life member of Million 
Dollar Round Table. He received his 
CLU designation in 1953. 

Mr. Fish is a past president of the 
Kentucky Chapter of CLU. the Louis- 
ville Association of Life Underwriters, 
and the Green River Association of Life 
Underwriters. A native of Waycross, 
Ga., he attended Cumberland College, 
the University of Kentucky and the Uni- 
versity of Louisville. He holds the rank 
of captain in the U. S. Army Reserve 
Corps. 

With the appointment of Mr. Fish to 
Equity Annuity’s presidency, former 
President George Johnson becomes 
chairman of the board. The company, 
which marked its second birthday in 
Tuly 1958, has its home office at 2480 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D 


Was 





Travelers Names Cretney, 


Galinski to Claims Staff 


The appointments of George R. Cret- 
ney as examiner in the home office claim 
department and Robert J. Galinski as 
resident adjuster at Hibbing, Minn., are 
announced by The Travelers. 

Mr. Cretney joined the company in 
1950 as an adjuster at Cleveland and in 
1956 was appointed line adjuster there. 
He is a veteran of three years’ service 
with the Army during World War II. 
A graduate of Adelbert College, he re- 
ceived his LL.B. degree from Adelbert 
Law School and is admitted to practice 
law in Ohio. 

Mr. Galinski started with The Travel- 
ers in 1956 as an adjuster at Duluth. 
A Navy veteran during World War II, 
he received his B.S. degree from the 
University of Minnesota. 





"Where Business is Appreciated” 


CARL E. HAAS, C.L.U. 
General Agent 
Continental Assurance Company 


32 COURT STREET BROOKLYN 1,N. Y. 
TRiangle 5-7362 

















Three Associate Actuaries 


Named by Penn Mutual Life 


The appointments of Robert D. Car- 
penter, James B. Copple, Jr., and George 
A. Reynolds as associate actuaries and 
of Henry B. Ramsey, Jr. as an assistant 
actuary by Penn Mutual Life is an- 
nounced by Malcolm Adam, president 
of the company. 

Born in Earlville, Iowa, Mr. Carpenter 
received his B.A. degree from State 
University of Iowa in 1949 and his M.S. 
degree in 1950. He worked for Penn 
Mutual during the summer of 1949 and 
became a full-time member of the com- 
pany’s actuarial department in 1950. He 
was appointed an assistant actuary in 
1956. 

James Copple was born in Albermarle, 
N. C., graduated from Wake Forest Col- 
lege and received his M.A. degree from 
University of Michigan. He joined Penn 
Mutual in 1941 and was appointed an 
assistant actuary in 1950. 

Born in Manitoba, Canada, Mr. Reyn- 
olds was graduated from University of 
Manitoba. He attained a Fellowship in 
the Society of Actuaries in 1952. Prior 
to joining Penn Mutual, he has been 
associated with The Travelers and Great- 
West Life. 

Mr. Ramsey, was born in Omaha, re- 
ceived his B.S. degree from Iowa State 
College in 1949 and his M.A. degree 
from University of Michigan in 1950. 
He joined Penn Mutual in 1950 and since 
has served as supervisor of the data 
processing division. 





Aug.Ordinary Sales Down 2% 


Massachusetts led all states in per- 
centage increase in ordinary life in- 
surance sales in August, with Wyoming 
and Montana next, it is reported by the 
Life Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation which has analyzed August 
sales by states and leading cities. Coun- 
trywide, ordinary business declined 2% 
in August, compared with August, 1957, 
while Massachusetts sales gained 20%. In 
Wyoming, August sales were up 16% 
and in Montana 11%. 

For the first eight months, with na- 
tional Ordinary sales up 3% from the 
year before, Massachusetts also led, with 
an increase of 24%, with South Dakota 
in second place, up 16% from the corres- 
ponding period of last year. 

Among the large cities, Boston showed 
the greatest rate of increase for August, 
with a gain of 32%. New York was 
next, with purchases up 8%. Boston also 
led for the eight months, showing a gain 
of 27%. 





A. T. KEIGHLEY TO BALTIMORE 

Albert T. Keighley has been named 
brokerage manager in Occidental Life 
of California’s Baltimore branch office. 
Mr. Keighley moves to Baltimore after 
serving as assistant brokerage manager 
in Occidental’s Philadelphia branch office 
since 1954. 


coverages. 








IN PUERTO RICO FOR 
LIFE INSURANCE SALES 


Excellent opportunity for qualified man to manage agency of large 
eastern mutual life insurance company, preparing to establish a 
Sales Office in Puerto Rico. In size, Company ranks in top 3% of 
the industry, is one of the oldest, and offers complete line of 


Applicants should have demonstrated successful sales and manage- 
ment background in life insurance, plus familiarity with territory and 
language. A complete management assistance program, including 
full financial support, will be available. 

All replies will be confidential. Education, complete business back- 
ground and family status requested in first letter. 


ADDRESS BOX 2648 


The Eastern Underwriter, 93 Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 





OPPORTUNITY 








IN WESTCHESTER 


Progressive agency of one of the country's top ten companies in White 
Plains, N. Y. offers excellent opportunity for brokerage supervisor. Minimum 
of two years' field experience. Write details in confidence to Box 2651, The 
Eastern Underwriter, 93-99 Nassau St., New York 38, N. Y. 





Preston, Walsh, Appointed By Penn Mutual 





JOHN H. PRESTON 


John H. 
general agent for the state of Connecti- 
cut and Maurice E. Walsh has been ap- 
pointed general agent in eastern Massa- 
chusetts for Penn Mutual Life, it was 
announced recently by Malcolm Adams, 
president. Mr. Preston succeeds Howard 
V. Krick who served as general agent 
in New Haven for 25 years prior to his 
death last July. Mr. Walsh succeeds 
Henry M. Faser, Jr., who has_ been 
with the company since 1930, has been 
a general agent for 25 years, 20 of them 
in Boston, and who has elected to retire 
at age 48. 

Born in New York, Mr. Preston was 
graduated from Yale University. He 
served in the Army for 4% years during 
World War II and joined Penn Mutual 
in January, 1946. A consistent qualifier 
for company honors, Mr. Preston served 
as supervisor in the Carr R. Purser 
Agency in New York from July, 1953 
until September of this year. 

Maurice E. Walsh was born in Stam- 
ford, Conn. and was graduated from 
Rochester Institute of Technology with 
a degree in industrial management. He 
served in the Army for four years dur- 
ing World War II and worked in pro- 
duction control and in selling before 


Preston has been appointed 














MAURICE E. WALSH 


joining the Rochester Agency of Penn 
Mutual. In 1955 he was appointed dis- 
trict manager in Geneva, N. Y., and in 
February, 1956 was selected to join the 
General Agents Training Group at the 
company’s home office in Philadelphia 
In March, 1957 Mr. Walsh was appointed 
general agent in Orlando, Florida, 4 
position he held until the present time 


Continental Assurance 


Makes Five Appointments 

Continental Assurance has announced 
the appointment of five new representa 
tives as part of an expansion program 
Robert H. Hawkins, CLU, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the company’s St 
Louis branch office. He was formerl 
assistant manager of the Detroit branch 
office. Laurence A. Burk has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the com: 
pany’s Detroit branch office. Mr. Haw- 
kins entered the life insurance busines: 
in 1946; Mr. Burk began his career 
1954. 

Appointed general agents of Contin 
ental Assurance are Z. P. King, genera 
agent in Dallas; G. W. Gramley, general 
agent in Texarkana, Texas; and Dan 
N. Saye, general agent in Oklahom 
City. Mr. King has broad agency and 
home office experience extending ¢ 
1949. Mr. Gramley started in the bust 
ness in 1949, and Mr. Saye entered the 
life insurance field as an agent in 19% 
qualifying for MDRT in 1957. 


















Day Appointed By Aetna 

Donald J. Day has been appointel 
assistant secretary, comptroller’s depart 
ment, by the boards of directors of Aetn 
Life and Aetna Casualty and Surety. 

A graduate of Trinity College, Mr. Day 
went with the companies’ personnel de 
partment in 1948 and five years ag? 
was transferred to the comptroller’ 
department, where he has had admins 
trative charge of a number of servi(t§ 
functions. 




















HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 


The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAin 4-7951-2-3 
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State Mutual’s Novel 
Regional Conference 


mn MEMPHIS POLICYH’D’RS GUESTS 





Company Honored With Chamber of 
Commerce Dinner; President Plumley 
Heads Home Office Group 





In what is believed to be one of the 
frst times in insurance history that a 
mutual life insurance company has 
literally gone to meet its policyholders 
at a distant location, State Mutual Life 
is holding a Regional Policyholder Con- 
ference in Memphis, today, October 3. 
President H. Ladd Plumley head a group 
of home office executives attending. 

Personal invitations to attend the 
conference were extended to all State 
Mutual individual life, sickness and acci- 
dent, and Group policyholders in the 
Memphis area. The conference has been 
months. A 


in planning for over six 
unique highlight will be a_ panel of 
prominent State Mutual policyholders 


fom Memphis who will query company 
executives on the operations of the 
company. 

The conference follows a_ luncheon 
for policyholders at the Hotel Peabody. 
It was preceded by a Thursday after- 
noon press conference, and a Friday 
morning breakfast for State Mutual em- 
ployes and associates in Memphis. 
Theme of the conference is implement- 
ing two-way communications between 
policyholders and the company. In addi- 
tion to answering questions sent in by 
policyholders and those of the panel, 
President Plumley will present a con- 
densed company report. Short talks wiil 
follow on “Personal Security 1959” by 





f Penn 


ed dis Vice President Joe B. Long; “Our In- 
and in vestment in the South” by Vice Presi- 
in the dent Richard H. Wilson; and “The New 
at thet World of Group Security” by Arthur 
lelphia A. Dunn, secretary, Group division, just 
pointe’ ® made assistant to the president. 

rida, a Julian B. Bondurant, president and 
{ umee treasurer of Wells Fargo Armored 


Service Corp. in Memphis and a State 
Mutual director, will presde at the con- 
ference. 

Chamber of Commerce Dinner 
Friday evening the Memphis Chamber 
of Commerce will honor the insurance 
company with a _ reception and dinner 






nents 
ounced 
esenta- 
ogram 









en ap- o 3 

ma ui at the Hunt and Polo Club. Mr. Plumley 
merle Will be the principal speaker. : 
branche Memphis was selected as site of the 





conference only after several excellent 
locations were reviewed. With a popu- 
lation over 400,000 it is one of the 16 
fastest-growing cities in the United 
States. State Mutual’s 54 year-old Mem- 
phis agency, led since 1937 by General 
Agent Jeff Gros, ranked second among 
all company agencies in total 1958 paid 
production of individual life insurance 
through August 31. The company main- 
tains a Group office in Memphis headed 
by J. McKay Boswell, Jr., and is also 
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Be represented there by the Joyner-Heard 
. busi ©: Mortgage bankers. State Mutual 
ad the vestments in the area total nearly 

1956 $18,000,000. 
as Listed by the August issue of FOR- 
TUNE as 25th largest life insurance 


company in the nation (based on insur- 
ance in force), State Mutual has enjoyed 
One of its finest sales years even while 
the pace of the insurance industry was 
slowed by the recent business recession. 
Last month the company announced the 


tna 

ointed 

lepart: 
Aetna 














oh, itst corporate affiliation to take place 
red By the United States between a mutual 
soot le and a mutual fire insurance company 
F He When it became affiliated with the 
hen Worcester Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
service § pn a Sl Pete a es ee em 





Transfer Pension Offices 
Midwestern pension sales and service 
headquarters of Pacific Mutual Life has 
een transferred to Chicago from St. 


] Duis, 

: _ Increasing sales and service activity 
in the midwestern area has made it de- 
Sirable to relocate the offices of Pension 

2-3 €presentative Donald R. Harrington, 


tom their present location in St. Louis. 

















American National Field Told 
Of New Issue of Policy Plans 


American National of Galveston at 
its field conventions held in Colorado, 
San Francisco and Honolulu in Septem- 
ber announced new plans for both Ordi- 
nary and combination. They include 
monthly premium policies for amounts 
from $1,000 to $2,500 on Whole Life, 
20 Pay Life and Double Protection plans. 
Features of each are built-in premium 
refund, accidental death and dismember- 
ment benefits. Also, to be issued is a 


weekly premium version of the family 
plan. At meeting of Ordinary field force 
the new policies announced are new type 
family plan, parent and children policy, 
wholesale, and Group for small concerns. 





OCCIDENTAL SALES UP 18% 

New individual life insurance sales 
by Occidental Life of California during 
the first eight months of 1958 were up 
18.2% over the same period last year, 
President Horace W. Brower has an- 
nounced. 

August sales totaled $98,036,654, repre- 
senting an increase of 28.4% over sales 
in August, 1957. 





A. MAXWELL KUNIS, F.S.A. 
Consulting Actuary 
Specializing in 
Life Company and Pension Problems 
11 West 42nd St., New York 36 
Chicago Office: 134 N. LaSalle St. 








O’TOOLE ASSOCIATES 
Incorporated 
Management Consultants to 
Insurance Companies 
Established 1945 
220-02 Hempstead Avenue 
QUEENS VILLAGE 29, NEW YORK 











Laing, McDonald To Speak 
At LAA Annual Meeting 


Charles B. Laing, vice president, The 
Prudential and Edwin C. McDonald, 
vice president of Metropolitan Life, will 
be principal speakers at the 25th anni- 
versary meeting in Montreal of Life 
Insurance Advertisers Association on 
October 22-24. 

Mr. Laing heads The Prudential’s 
planning and development department 
which is charged with long range plan- 
ning and research in all fields of com- 
pany activity. Mr. McDonald, in charge 
of Metropolitan’s Group insurance oper- 
ations, was vice president in charge of 
the company’s Canadian operations from 
1940 to 1947. A director of Metropolitan, 
he is a past president of the Canadian 
Life Officers Association, the only 
American ever to hold that position. 











YOU Can Start a Chain Reaction of Sales... 


by Joining the March to N.A.A.1.C.* 
Your future with this company can grow. . . and grow: 


There are other reasons, too, why top 
insurance men know it’s smart busi- 
ness — profitable business to work 
with the North American Accident 
Insurance Company — Chicago. 


@ Top Commissions... 
Level A&H Renewals 


@ No Branch Offices 
To Compete With You 


@ Concrete Assistance — gets you 
off to the right start with hard- 
hitting sales aids and promotional 
materials. 


@ Extra Incentives to supplement 
your production achievements. 


If You Are Interested In Making Money 
—Not Just Today But Years From 
Now— remember you can start a chain 
reaction of sales by writing 


S. Robert Rauwolf, Vice President, Dept. D 


*The familiar abbreviation for the North 
American Accident Insurance Company— 
‘one of America’s oldest and strongest Per- 
sonal Insurance stock companies. 


\orth 


FOUNDED 1886 





New, Streamlined Life Portfolio! 


NAAIC’s Life lines have been revised—realistic, saleable rates. 


New Group Facilities—Life and Ast! 
Outstanding Agency Contract! 


Ask any North American Agent what he thinks of his contract! It’s unbeatable! 





American Accident Insurance Company 


Licensed to operate in the 48 states and the District of Columbia 
LIFE « ACCIDENT» HEALTH 
209 SOUTH LASALLE STREET + CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





Educational Program 
Of Steinberg Associates 


A ten session business insurance course 
and a ten session estate planning course 
will feature the 1958-59 program of edu- 
cation and training of Steinberg Associ- 
ates, the Downtown Agency of Massa- 


chusetts Mutual Life, announced B. Wil- 
liam Steinberg, CLU, general agent. 

The business insurance course will use 
as its texts the new Business Insurance 
Manual recently released by Massachu- 
setts Mutual. Led by Mr. Steinberg, the 
classes will be held in the agency's offi- 
ces on Tuesday evenings, starting Octo- 
ber 7. Following its agency practice, 
newer associates who have completed the 
agency basic course, or its equivalent, are 
assigned and required to attend the 
business insurance classes. For other 
more experienced associates, the course 
is optional and may be taken as a 
refresher. 

Two agency basic training courses also 
started this week, one in the Manhattan 
office, the other in the Jamaica district 
office. The basic course consists of 25 
sessions, two mornings per week. The 
course is limited to four associates each 
in order to derive the maximum benefit 
of individual attention. 

The Jamaica classes will meet Mon- 
day and Thursday under the direction 
of Allan E. Kaplan, CLU, district man- 
ager. The Manhattan classes. conducted 
by Edward L. Berger, CLU, assistant 
general agent and Louis Shottland, su- 
pervisor, will meet Tuesday and Friday 
mornings. 

Beginning in Jamaica, the agency will 
offer a 10 sessions, 30 ‘hour course in 
estate planning. In addition, each asso- 
ciate of the agency is required to enroll 
in a study program for the CLU desig- 
nation. The agency has six CLU’s and 
additional associates have completed 
some part toward the CLU degree. 





Purser Agency Takes Space 
At 355 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 


The Carr R. Purser Agency, Penn 
Mutual, New York, has leased space in 
the new 22-story office building under 
construction at 355 Lexington Avenue. 
The long term lease in the air condi- 
tioned structure was negotiated by 
Stewart Forshay, chairman of Brett, 
Wyckoff, Potter and Hamilton, brokers. 
Helmsley-Spear, Inc., is renting agent. 

For the Purser Agency, the move will 
mean more than a 40% expansion of 
facilities and a consolidation of its pres- 
ent quarters now located on three floors 


at 280 Madison Avenue where it has 
been for the past 14 years. 
The new building, at the northeast 


corner of Fortieth Street and Lexington 
Avenue, is scheduled to be completed in 
November. 


NAMES J. R. LOWENSTEIN 





Appointed Chief Appraiser in Farm 
Mortgage Department of Equi- 
table Society 
James F. Oates, Jr., president, Equi- 
table Society, announces the appoint- 
ment of John R. Loewenstein as chief 
appraiser in the farm mortgage depart- 
ment. He joined Equitable in 1938 as a 
farm loan representative. Since 1948 he 
has served as a senior appraiser in south 

central Nebraska. 

A 1935 graduate of the University of 
Nebraska’s College of Agriculture, Mr. 
Lowenstein worked for the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture before joining 
the Society. He is a past president of 
the Nebraska Society of Farm Managers 
and Rural Appraisers, 
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THE GOLD BOOK 


Included in this issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter is The Gold Book of Life 


Insurance Selling. Theme of The Gold 


Book this year is the indispensible role 
played by life insurance and its repre- 
sentatives, the agents, in their relation- 


ship with the family—keeping the fami- 
lies together and maintaining the home, 
with a standard of living unequaled in 
the world. Thus, insurance has often been 
called the backbone of the family. As 
the field force has been the instrument 
in making this billions of insurance pro- 
the agent is one 
America. 


tection become a reality, 
of the most valued citizens of 
A responsibility of these field men is 
to write as many policies as possible in 
for life 
symposium 


the greatest market insurance— 
market. A 


and 


the mass giving 


pictures careers of a number of 


agents who write many lives each year 





is one of the features of The Gold Book. 

HOW INSURANCE FACILITIES 

HAVE FOLLOWED POPULATION 
MOBILITY 

The past decade has seen one of the 

greatest movements of population this 


country has ever experienced and one 


way to appreciate the extent of this mo- 
bility of our people is in insurance statis- 
tics written in 
sections that have experienced the influx 
the Pacific Coast, 
California, the Southwest 


on increased business 


such as especially 
Southern and 
the South. 

A picture of a nation 
portrayed by the U.S. 
data covering the mobility of 
population of the United States in 
period from 1947 to 1957. 
as one of the 


the go is 


the 


on 
3ureau of 
Census in 
the 
the 

This decade ranks 
periods of internal migration in the na- 
the time 
one of spectacular economic growth and 
steadily living 

Equally the 
capital and investment funds made avail- 


great 


tion’s history, and at same 


increasing standards, 
apparent is mobility of 
able by the life insurance companies and 
other thrift institutions to help provide 
the mortgage and other funds necessary 
for the nation’s expansion requirements. 





The trend of life insurance investments, 
close correlation 
between the growth and movement of 
population the flow of funds for 
financing homes and enterprises in prin- 
the country over the 


for example, shows a 


and 
cipal regions of 
past decade. 

An indication of the mobility of invest- 
ment funds in response to population 
trends and other economic factors is 
provided by figures for the 1947-57 dec- 
ade of the regional investments of 49 
life insurance companies with approxi- 


mately 85% of all life insurance assets. 
The change as between those two 
years a decade apart shows that the 
Northeast had a 37% increase, North 


South 102% but the West 
Insurance produc- 


Central 74%, 
shows a gain of 166%. 
show similar gains. 


tion figures 


John D. Griffiths has been named vice 
president and director of agencies of 
National Equity Life Insurance Co. of 
Little Rock, Ark., president of which is 
Robert D. Lowry, CLU. 

* * x 


James F. Dissell, secretary of the fire 
division, Aetna Casualty and Surety and 
Standard Fire, retired October 1 under 
the companies’ retirement plan. Mr. 
Dissell joined the companies in 1918 and 
served as special agent and agency su- 
perintendent before being apnointed as- 
sistant secretary. He was promoted to 
secretary in 1944. Mr. Dissell organized 
the home office school for field represen- 
tatives of the fire division. 

x * x 


Leonard H. McVity, head of the 
methods research department and assist- 
ant controller of Equitable Society, has 
been appointed consultant on life in- 
surance accounting to the education and 
examination committee of the Society of 
Actuaries, it was announced by Henry 
F. Rood, president of. the Society of 
Actuaries. 

x oo Ok 

Benjamin P. Terry, vice president, 
Connecticut Bank & Trust Co. Hartford, 
in charge of investment division of the 
trust department, has been elected to 
the board of directors of the Safeguard 
Insurance Co. 

x ok x 

J. Edward Lupien, manager of the 
Detroit agency Phoenix Mutual Life, 
recently addressed a luncheon meeting 
of the Toledo Association of Life Un- 
derwriters in Toledo. His topic: “Organ- 
izing Your Time For Sales.” 













GEORGE W. CHENEY 


George W. Cheney, vice president and 
secretary of Phoenix Mutual Life retired 
October 3, on the occasion of his forty- 
eighth anniversary with the company. 


Mr. Cheney joined Phoenix Mutual’s 
actuarial department in 1910, following 
graduation from Yale. He was_ later 


transferred to the new business depart- 
ment where he became the senior under- 
writing officer. Since 1945 he has also 
been secretary of the board. 

Mr. Cheney is a charter member and 
former president of the Home Office 
Life Underwriters Association. He has 
been president of the Yale Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Hartford and for many years 
served as chairman of its scholarship 
committee. He is a trustee of the Hart- 
ford Grammar School Scholarship Fund, 
the Antiquarian Society of Connecticut 
and chairman of the management com- 
mittee of the Nathan Hale homestead 
in South Coventry, Connecticut. 

A resident of Manchester, Conn., Mr. 
Cheney has served fifteen years as a 
member of the Manchester board = of 
education. His clubs include the Hart- 
ford Club and the Twentieth Century 
Club. He was guest of honor at a dinner 
given by his associates, October 1. 


* * * 


Richard B. Evans, president, Colonial 
Life of America, and Mrs. Evans, became 
grandparents for the first time on Sep- 
tember 19. The newborn, David Jones 
Evans, is the son. of Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard B. Evans, Jr., of Cleveland. 

x ok 


Herman Knauss, director of planning 
of Mutual Of New York, has been 
elected a director of the American Man- 
agement Association for a three-year 
term, 

Fred H. Merrill, vice president of Fire- 
man’s Fund Insurance Co. in San Fran- 
cisco, has also been elected to a three- 
vear term as director of the American 
Management Association. Mr. Merrill 
joined Fireman’s Fund as financial secre- 
tary in charge of investments in 1944. He 
was elected vice president in 1947. In his 
present position he has executive super- 
vision of the company’s internal opera- 
tions, including investments. 

x * x 


William J., Jr.. and Robert B. Cleary, 
Cambridge, Mass. (brothers who kept 
Harvard’s name in the forefront of 
hockey and baseball for the past five 
vears), are carrying on their famous 
family teamwork in the life insurance 
business. Bill and Bob have joined the 
M. Greely Summers, Jr., agencv. 60 
Federal Street, Boston. Both are members 
of the Hasty Pudding and the Varsitv 


Club. Their father, William J. Cleary. 
director of the Cambridge Recreation 
Department, is a noted referee. 
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LILLIAN G. HOGUE Irons 

Th 

Lillian G. Hogue, Detroit, vice presi- staff. 
dent of the American Society of Char- CUS 
tered Life Underwriters, spoke on “The the I 
Challenge of Competence” at a luncheon & "> 
meeting of Buffalo Life Underwriters 4). 
Association in Buffalo. (ivisi 
* * * rate 

grove 

Jack R. Morris, vice president and sion. 
director of public relations, Republic Mr 
National Life, has been named vice pres- BBs ict 
ident of the Advertising Club of Dallas. j,.0, 
The Advertising Club is an association 1 or, 
of Dallas’ top advertising, public rela- LLB. 
tions and gr aphic arts executives, an of B: 
auxiliary to the Dallas Advertising of “2 
League, Dallas’ oldest luncheon club. He 
* * * Attor 
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Insurai 
Gustave F, Michelbacher, retired pres 

ident, Great American Indemnity ané Har 
author of insurance text books, will be the Was g 
principal speaker at annual confermet! trom S 
and all-industry luncheon on October and is 
It will be held at Waldorf-Actoria Hotel of Texa 
acc¢ 

x oe in the 

E. A. Moore, CLU, has been named 1 School, 
manage the Memphis district agency 0! JJ 0" the 
The Prudential, according to Charles he had 
Campboll, CI.U, vice president in charge lier, Ji 
of the company’s south-central oper Christi, 
tions. Mr. Moore has, been a_ training ousto: 
consultant in the south-central home ff 'ernal | 






office in Jacksonville. 
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Careers of Staff Members of Texas 


State Board of Insurance 









The Eastern Underwriter in its July 11 
issue printed pictures and careers of 
members of Texas Board of Insurance 
Commissioners. Their names and titles 
are Penn J. Jackson, chairman; William 
\, Harrison, Commissioner; David B. 
lrons and Dr. Robert W. Strain. 

The board has a strong and efficient 
staff. It consists of Will D. Davis, general 


















»resi- : : 
abe -B counsel; Paul D. Connor, chief clerk to 
Char , dap oe 
n “The Me the Board; Harold E. Selke, chief exam- 
ncheon iter; Marcom H. Shockley, chief actu- 
writers fa ary; A. W. Penn, chief of the license 
division; Angus McDonald, chief of the 
rate policy division; and John H. Har- 
grove, chief of the staff services divi- 
nt and sion. Their careers follow: 
; > ic . - . - 
-epublic Mr. Davis after graduation from 
‘e pres- . : B : 
D. tas Austin High School was graduated with 
8 Bhonors from Baylor University, Waco, 
fe where he got degrees of B.B.A. and 
~ oy “LL.B. While in college he was president 
ves, a" of Baylor student body and _ president 
»rfrising : . . ° ° 
ah of American Law Students Association. 
a0. He served three years as an Assistant 


Attorney General for the State of Texas 
where he was chief of the Appellate 
Court division and Assistant Chief of the 
Insurance, Securities, Banking and State 
Affairs division. In September, 1957, he 
joined the reorganized State Board of 
Insurance as general counsel. Mr. and 
- Davis have a daughter, two years 
oid, 


Paul DeWitt Connor, born in Avinger, 
Tex, was graduated from high school 
there and from Hughes Springs High 
School. From East Texas State Teach- 
ers College he received his Bachelor of 
Science degree in 1939. After leaving 
college he taught English and literature 
in high schools of the State until 1940. 


_Mr. Connor then went with T. C. 
Clanton Co., wholesale lumber distribu- 
tors, Shreveport, La., and in 1941 entered 
the Army where he was for five years, 
spending half of that time in European 
theatre. During last two years of his 
service he was in anti-aircraft with rank 
of captain. 

In 1949 he received a LL.B. degree 
irom University of Texas School of Law. 
From that date to the present time he 
as been continuously employed by the 
exas Insurance Department in such 
various capacities as director of credit 
surance, legal counsel and currently 
l€ Is assistant to the Commissioner of 
1 pi Insurance. 


yan Harold E. Selke, a native of Houston, 


be the Was graduated with highest honors 
erment @ 'Tom Sam Houston High School in 1941 
ber 14. and is a B.B.A. graduate of University 
Hotel. fof Texas where he also did graduate work 

M accounting and had some law work 

M the University and in Houston night 
ned to f% School. While in school he was briefly 
ney o' Mn the State auditor’s staff. In 1949 
les WB "e had accounting experience with Col- 


charge 
opera 
-aining 

home 


lier, Johnson and Woods of Corpus 
Misti, also practicing for himself in 
Ouston. For three years he was an In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau agent, which in- 


cluded work with the special tax fraud 
racket squad. For more than three years 
he has been comptroller for a group of 
companies in Houston, including Sam 
Houston Life. His experience has in- 
cluded supervising and maintaining ac- 
counting records of fire, casualty and life 
companies, and acting as consultant. 
In Navy during World War II he was 
an attack boat officer and LST navi- 
gator with an Amphibious Force in the 
Pacific, attached to Seventh Fleet. 


Mr. Shockley, a graduate of Com- 
anche High School, attended Southern 
Methodist University and is a graduate 
of North Texas State College and Uni- 
versity of Texas. He was instructor of 
mathematics and business administration 
courses in several Texas high schools 
and a teaching fellow at University of 
Texas while doing graduate study involv- 
ing special research in the field of actu- 
arial science to apply toward a Ph.D. de- 
gree in mathematics. 

In World War II he was in the Air 
Force as a technical instructor of flight 
engineers, navigators and aircraft instru- 
ment mechanics. 

Mr. Shockley was employed by the 
Board of Insurance Commissioners as 
field actuarial examiner in February in 
1954, being promoted to his present posi- 
tion of chief actuary of the actuarial 
division in December, 1956. He and his 
wife have one daughter, Suzanne. 


Mr. Penn was born in Taylor, Tex., 
and the family moved to Austin early in 
1901 when his father was appointed Dis- 
trict Judge 26th District Court. He was 
educated in Austin Public Schools and 
University of Texas where he received 
B.A. and LL.B. degrees in 1922. 

After practicing law for short time 
he joined American Surety Co. of New 
York in 1923. He continued with that 
company doing legal and claim work 
until September 1, 1945 at which time he 
became director of the bond and_ bur- 
glary section of the Board of Insurance 
Commissioners at Austin, holding that 
position until September 1, 1957, at which 
time he became chief of license division 
of the present State Board. Duties of 
his present position embrace supervi- 
sion of agents licenses, company licenses, 
practices and claims, and hearing sec- 
tions. 

Mr. Penn is a member of State Bar of 
Texas and University Methodist Church. 
He and his wife have three children. 


Mr. McDonald, a_ native of Port 
Arthur, Tex., was graduated from Port 
Arthur High School, attended Port Ar- 
thur College and the University of 
Texas. He worked in the advertising 
field for Port Arthur News and subse- 
quently joined the local insurance agen- 
cy of Steele, Salter and Bunge in 1937. 
He joined the Texas Insurance Depart- 
ment in 1939 as an automobile rater and 
policy auditor and held the successive 
positions of chief inspector, unit statisti- 
cal supervisor, assistant chief rater of 
automobile section, chief rater of auto- 
mobile section, assistant casualty actu- 
ary, casualty actuary, casualty actuary 
and chief clerk. He now holds: the posi- 





tion of chief property and casualty ac- 
tuary. 


Mr. Hargrove has the degree of Mas- 
ter of Business Administration and also 
Bachelor of Science from University of 
Oklahoma. His early experience was 
with Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Cor- 
poration in Fort Worth as a cost analyst 
and was with Wage Stabilization Board 
in Dallas as an industrial relations 
analyst, specializing in job classification 
and merit increase plans. Immediately 
before going with State Board of In- 
surance he was a Statistician and re- 
search assistant with the Texas Research 
League, a privately financed concern 
specializing in analysis of administrative 
and broad program problems of Texas 
state governmental agencies. His five 
years with that League were devoted to 
two major studies, public school financing 
and organization and study of central 
purchasing in the state. 

Functions of the Staff Services divi- 
sion of which he is chief include budget 
preparation and control, custodian of se- 
curities deposited by insurance compa- 
nies, personnel and salary administrat:on, 
inventory control and building mainte- 


nance. 
* * * 


Clifford Wong Visits New York 


Clifford Wong, controller general of 
La Interamericana, S.A., Insurance Co., 
Mexico, an affiliate of the American 
International Underwriters, is in New 
York spending some time with the AIU. 
Born in Massachusetts he attended New 
York University School of Commerce 
and Erasmus Hall, Brooklyn. He entered 
insurance with the United States Life 
where he was executive assistant to the 
then president, Richard Rhodebeck. Then 
for a time he was with the American 
Life of Wilmington, Del., as assistant 
secretary. Next, he was transferred to 
his present post in Mexico. 

La Interamericana has about 350 
agents. Its general manager is A. E. 


Scheuing. 
* * * 


Newark Evening News 75 Years Old 


One of the most prosperous as well as 
influential daily newspapers in the 
United States is the Newark Evening 
News, now celebrating its 75th anniver- 
sary. In recognition of the event it got 
out an edition which offered a problem 
to the Post Office Department as it con- 
tained 266 pages printed in many sec- 
tions. All of them were readable. 

The first edition of the News 75 years 
ago consisted of four pages. The anni- 
versary number went to the bat in tell- 
ing what has happened in its territory 
since that September 1, 1883, when the 
first issue came off the press. 

When the News made its first appear- 
ance the city was already quite an in- 
surance center as there were 18 compa- 


nies with head offices there. One was 
The Prudential, incorporated in 1873 
under the title of “The Widows and 


Society.” That name 
“Prudential Friendly 


Orphans Friendly 


was changed to 
Society” in 1875 and in 1887 it took 
its present title. Mutual Benefit Life 


was incorporated in 1845, commencing 
business in the spring of the following 
year. The Fireman’s Insurance Co. of 
Newark, which began operations in 1855, 
is now a member of the America Fore 
Loyalty Group. The Camden Fire had 
started in July 1870. Newark as an in- 
surance center was covered in the anni- 
versary issue by Alexander Milch, finan- 
cial and insurance staff reporter. Some- 
times when he covers a New York City 
insurance banquet he is lucky to be 
home at 1 o’clock in the morning. 

For many years editor -Newark 
Evening News was Arthur J. Sinnott. 
Taking the post in 1933 he continued 


until 1944 when he was. succeeded by 
the present editor, Lloyd M. Felmey 
who joined the News in 1916 and was 
managing editor for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

In commenting on its 
news the anniversary issue gives a col- 
umn to its monumental scoop of the 
first flight of an aeroplane which took 
place in Kitty Hawk, N. C., the builders 
of the plane being two mechanics of 
Dayton, Ohio, named Orville and Wil- 
bur Wright. According to the News the 
brothers sent a wire about their suc- 
cess to their father in Dayton saying 
they had made four successful flights 
and to tell the press about it. 

It was sometime before the press 
would believe it. Two news men were 
on the spot in Kitty Hawk hiding be- 
hind sand dunes and watching the ori- 
ginal flight. One was a correspondent 
of New York Herald whose paper upon 
receipt of his message thought he was 
drunk and refused to publish the wire. 
The only other man from the journalistic 
field at Kitty Hawk was Jimmie Hare, 
staff camera man and war correspond- 
ent of Collier’s Weekly. He did not wire 
as his principal interest was to beat the 
world on the pictures which he did. 
Eventually, the information reached 
H. P. Moore, a telegraph operator of 
the Norfolk Virginia Pilot. The Pilot 
also thought the first message a fake, 
but Moore sent the despatch to a num- 
ber of papers and the one which decided 
it was an actual fact was the Newark 
Evening News. 

One of the reasons for the remark- 
able success of the News is that it 
blankets its territory with correspond- 
ents, sometimes called “string men,” the 
rame hitched to them from the old days 
when they were paid after stories sent 
by them were pasted in a string, the 
business departments measuring them 
by the inch. 

A man outside the newspaper busi- 
ness might think that daily papers in 
Newark, 20 minutes from New York by 
tube, would have difficulty in compet- 
ting with the New York newspapers as 
they arrive in Newark. Not so. Many 
people, including many in the business 
world, have stopped reading the eve- 
ning papers of the metropolis as they 
can find the world as well as the local 
news in the News. The News dramatic 
and music critics come over to New 
York for the theatre openings and to 
the opera and the concerts. So they 
don’t get up at 7 o'clock for breakfast 

The News. by the way, has stopped 
rapping the New Jersey Department of 
Banking and Insurance, which was one 
of the lively features of the battle be- 
tween Meyner and Forbes for the Gov- 
ernorship. In this war Meyner won. It 
was one of the few occasions when the 
Newark Evening News didn’t come out 
victorious in a crusade. 


handling of 


* * * 


New Disney Safety Film 


A mythical town overrun with a real 
traffic fatality record and the method 
used to overcome the problem is the 
basis for Walt Disney’s newest film, 
“The Story of Anyburg, U.S.A.” 

With the release of the film Disney 
completes a trilogy of safety films each 
in full animation—each taking a light 
approach (and deadly aim) on_ basic 
safety problems. “Motor Manio,” stars 
a mild-mannered pedestrian who doubles 
as a maniacal driver, inaugurated the 
series. Donald Duck, starring in “How 
to Have an Accident in the Home,” was 
the second in the group. “Anyburg, 
U.S.A.” stars Disney’s newest character 
—the defense lawyer—who effectively 
spotlights the criminal-at-large on to- 
day’s highways. 

The Educational Film Division, Walt 
Disney Production, Burbank, Cal. rents 
“Anyburg” film on long term lease or 
daily rental. 
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Supt. Wikler Commends 
Independent Adjusters 


N. Y. ASSN. DINNER AT ASTOR 


Stratton Elected President to Succeed 
Hoercher; Adams Vice President; 
Gross, Winchester Speak 


More than 400 members and guests of 
the New York Association of Indepen- 
dent Insurance Adjusters attended the 
annual banquet September 25 in the 
grand ballroom of the Hotel Astor to 
mark the 18th year in which this organi- 
zation has worked to strengthen the 
status of independent adjusting. In the 
absence, due to illness, of President 
Reinhold L. Hoercher of New York 
City, George E. Adams, newly elected 
vice president and president of L. C. 
Dameron, Inc., New York City, opened 
the speaking program. 

Newly elected President Sidney R. 
Stratton, president of George Reuter & 
Associates of Syracuse, spoke briefly 
on association activities and growth. 
Insurance Superintendent Julius S. 
Wikler was the principal speaker, with 
George I. Gross of Powers, Kaplan & 
Berger and Philip M. Winchester, prom- 
inent independent adjuster also speaking. 
E. C. Niver, executive vice president of 
the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers, was toastmaster. Donald Camp- 
bell, president of Campbell-Hoercher 
Associates, continues as secretary-treas- 
urer of the association. 

Among guests at the 
New York Fire Chief George David, 
Chief Fire Marshall Martin Scott, 
Arthur F. Blum, executive vice president 
of the New York State Association of 
Insurance Agents; Roland Augustine, 
vice president of the Mutual Insurance 
Agents Association of New York, and 
Gordon Davis, secretary-manager of the 
Mutual Loss Research Bureau. 

Mr. Gross, introducing Supt. Wikler, 
paid tribute to the work of the inde- 
pendent adjusters’ association. He said 
it is officially recognized as a vital ad- 
junct to the insurance business, having 
attained a high status through its deep 
sense of responsibilities in loss adjust- 
ments both for the companies and the 


banquet were 





It is 


the insurance business. 


detre’ of 
the ultimate product the policyholder 
actually purchased when he signed on 
the dotted line. No aspect of the in- 
surance business is more crucial than 
the treatment of claimants and it is 
upon the speed, courtesy and fairness of 
such treatment that the reputation of 


the insurance industry stands or falls. 
Consequently, Point 5 of your code of 
ethics is of particular interest to me. 
It reads: 


Code of Ethics 


“*To regard the business of insurance 
as an unusual opportunity for essential 
service to the public and accordingly to 
conduct himself with dignity, courtesy 
and the highest degree of fairness in 
his relations with the insured.’ 

“IT am happy to say that, with rare 
exception, you have lived up to this as 
well as to the other five rules of conduct 
enunciated in your code. In the 12 years 
that independent adjusters have been 
licensees of the Insurance Department, 
complaints against them have been not- 
ably few. During this period not a 
single license of an independent adjuster 
was revoked. I think that anyone will 
agree that with some 980 licenses for 
independent adjusters issued last year, 
this is a remarkably fine record. 

“T understand that in 1946 George 
Gross, your able counsel, was the man 
who was instrumental in framing and 
promoting the passage of the amendment 
to our insurance law which made you 
subject to licensing by the Insurance 
Department. I also understand that, had 
he failed, you would all be registered 
as detectives with the department of 
state. 

“I think that both insurance super- 
vision as well as the insurance industry 
owe George Gross a vote of thanks for 
sparing you from this misclassification. 
You are very much a part of the insur- 
ance business—a most vital part. You 
properly belong, along with agents, 
brokers and insurance companies, under 
the supervision of the Insurance Depart- 
ment. You have been in the family 
for 12 years and I can say that you 
have unfailingly upheld the tradition for 
service and integrity of which we in 
New York State are justly proud.” 








Auto Rates Revised 
In New York State 


OVER-ALL DROP OF ABOUT 1% 


Rating Formula Reduces Acquisition 
Cost Allowance From 25% to 20%, 


But Commissions Are Not Fixed 


automobile material damage 
insurance rates for New York, reducing 
the over-all statewide rate level approx- 
imately 1%, were announced October 1 
by the National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers Association on behalf of their mem- 
ber and_ subscriber companies. This 
change will provide lower premiums for 
some policyholders and higher premiums 
for others. 

The new rates are effective October 1. 
The association further stated that the 
new rates also reflect a change in the 
rating formula which results in allocat- 
ing a larger share of the premium dollar 
for the payment of policyholders’ losses. 


NAUA Does Not Fix Commissions 


This is to be achieved by a reduction 
in the acquisition cost factor in the 
rating formula from 25% to 20%. The 
NAUA points out, however, that it does 
not aim to fix agents’ commissions. 
These are matters strictly between com- 
panies and producers, and companies are 
not compelled to adhere directly to rat- 


Revised 


ing formula items. Some carriers, with 
excellent business, pay more to some 
agents than the formula _ provisions; 


those with average underwriting results 
tend to follow the formula more closely. 

The premiums for full coverage com- 
prehensive insurance for private pas- 
senger cars which includes coverage for 
glass damage are reduced or remain 
unchanged in many areas even though 
glass losses continue to increase and 
high repair costs and inflation have pro- 
duced larger loss payments. There are 
nominal increases, however, in the Staten 


Island and Schenectady areas and in 
Suffolk, Erie, Monroe, Onondaga, Al- 
bany and Broome Counties. Rates for 


$50 deductible comprehensive 
remain unchanged. 

While the same private passenger col- 
lision premiums continue in effect in 
most of the state, they will be reduced 
as much as 6% in Westchester, Nassau, 
Suffolk and Erie Counties and in metro- 
politan New York, State Island, Amster- 
dam and Gloversville. As a result of the 
loss experience, collision premiums for 
private passenger cars in Onondaga and 
Queens have been increased slightly. 

The association also announced that 
the 20% discount previously applicable 


coverage 
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North American Merit 
Rating on Homeowners 


10% REDUCTION FOR NO LOSS 


Merit Rate Earned After 33 Months 
Without Claim; Reduction Applies 
Also to Tenants Policies 


Massachusetts has approved a_ merit 
rating plan filed by Insurance Co. of 
North America on its Homeowners busi- 


ness in that state, it was announced 
by Bradford Smith, Jr., executive vice 
president of the North America. 

All Massachusetts Homeowners and 
Tenants policies in the North America 


Companies which expire on December |, 






1958, or later may be renewed at a 10% ciitine 
reduction from the premium then inf <chool c 
effect, if the insured has incurred no fin 1904 


“ay . . Juspae 
losses on the expiring policy during the aaa 
: 4 : on readec 
first 33 months it was in effect. The ff: the 
plan does not apply to a valuable per- & petweer 


the 


sonal articles endorsement attached to of 
a Homeowners or Tenants policy. 
INA, originator of the Homeowners 


policy, is said to be first company to 


establish a merit-rating plan on_ this 
type ol business. In announcing. the 
plan to agents, John A. Diemand, presi- 


dent of North America Companies, said, 
“Our studies indicate that there is a 
substantial group of policyholders who 
are claim-free and suggest that equitable 
rate treatment should reflect the main- 
tenance of this position. To accomplish 
this, we are introducing our merit- rating 
plan. We believe that this new facility 
will be in the public interest.” 
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public. ‘ COLEMAN SUCCEEDS MAGUIRE to private passenger collision premiums President Frank J. Lowrey of the 
Supt. Wikler also commended work of North British Group announces ap- for farmers is increased to 30%. Rhode Island Association of Insurance 
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National Board Ot Fire Underwriters Changes 


(Continued from Page 1) 


magazine said that “The head of the 
arson department is a large connoisseur 
of criminals named Alexander Bruce 
Bielaski, a resident of Great Neck who 
has spent most of his life looking into 
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+ 10% crime. Upon graduating from the law 
‘n mM school of George Washington University 
d noggin 1904 he got a job with the Federal 
e the Jureau of Investigation, which he later 


The in the Justice Department of the FBI. 
Per- B Between 1908 and 1918 he was in charge 
-d tofBof the bureau’s pro-German activities 
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BRENDAN P. BATTLE 


in the United States. 


e resigned from detective 





a law office in Manhattan. 
closest of many close brushes 


Blackstone Studios 














headed and which was the predecessor 





work 
after the first World War, and set up 
He had his 
with 


criminals in 1922 when, while taking a 
tip through Mexico, he was kidnapped 
y bandits and held for ransom. After 
three days of captivity he escaped. In 
1925 he was appointed a special assistant 
to the Attorney General of the U. S. to 
Prosecute liquor smugglers, with head- 
quarters in New York. For years he has 
been with the National Board of Fire 
nderwriters, making things uncomfort- 
able for people who set fire to insured 


Property,” 


Mr. Bielaski started his investigation 


of Brooklyn arson by assigning an 


side man” on his staff to the case. 


inside man” is an operative who 
the curious trait of being willing 


work his way into their confidence. 
€ inside man_ Bielaski 





“in- 
An 
has 
and 


able to affiliate with criminals and to 


selected 





for the mission,” says The New Yorker, 
“was a resident of Brooklyn, a short, 
bald, guilty looking Russion-born Amer- 
ican who spoke not only his native 
language and English, but also Polish, 


~~ 





National Board of Fire Underwriters 


JOHN A. NEALE 


Hungarian, Rumanian, German and Yid- 
dish.” 


Joined Dept. of..Justice in 1905 


Born April 2, 1883, on a farm near 
Boyd’s Station, Md., the oldest of six 
children of a Methodist minister and 
the grandson of another, Mr. Bielaski 
attended public school in Washington, 
D. C., and received his law degree from 
George Washington University in 1904. 


A year later he joined the Department 
of Justice, became a special examiner, 
and in 1908 joined the Bureau of Investi- 
gation, becoming its chief in 1912. 

He resigned that post after World 
War I to engage in private business. 
He was admitted to practice before the 
United States Supreme Court and served 
as a special assistant to the Attorney 
General in 1925 and 1926. Shortly there- 
after he joined the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 

Within a span of 30 years, Mr. Bielaski 
aided in successfully developing the de- 
tection of arson, which, when he began 
his work with the National Board in 
1929, is estimated to have accounted for 
nearly 20% of all fire losses. Over the 
years, he built up a staff of 100 criminal 
investigators—qualified men from the 
FBI and other Federal agencies, as well 
as from state and local agencies—and 
so successfully prosecuted this crime that 
today no arson rings are known to be in 
operation and few, if any, professional 
arsonists to be found for hire. 


Chief Engineer’s Career 

Mr. Neale began his career in 1915 
when, after graduation from Tufts Col- 
lege in Medford, Mass., with a degree 
in civil engineering, he went to work as 
a fire protection engineer. 

A few years later, after service with 
the A.E.F. as a lieutenant of artillery 
in World War I, Mr. Neale joined 
Tennessee Inspection Bureau and later 
became its chief engineer. There he 
oorganized and operated an engineering 
department handling municipal fire pro- 
tection, inspection of sprinklered risks, 
general fire prutection engineering and 
rating. 

Five years later, in 1924, he became 
associated with the Chicago Board of 
Underwriters as chief engineer to direct 
similar activities. He remained there 
until 1938, when Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc., engaged him to take charge 
of one of its major testing departments. 
Later UL made him its chief engineer 
and vice president in charge of its 
burglary protection, chemical building 
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EVERETT W. FOWLER 


materials, combustion equipment, gases, 
oils, and automotive and casualty de- 
partments. 

In March, 1950, Mr. Neale joined the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters as 
its chief engineer. From 1953 to 1955 
he was president of the Society of Fire 
Protection Engineers and was president 
of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation from 1956 to 1958. 


Mr. Robinson, a native of Gardner, 





GEORGE J. ROBINSON 


Mass., is a graduate of the public schools 
there and Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, class of 1915. He joined NBFU’s 
staff as a field engineer in 1927. Prior 
to World War I he was employed for 
nine years as a field inspector for the 
Factory Insurance Association. 

Mr. Robinson, a lieutenant commander 
in the Naval Reserve, served as a com- 
missioned officer during the first and 
second World Wars. During the latter 
he was in the district security office of 
the 3rd Naval District and early in 
the war was with Naval Air Intelligence. 


Brendan Battle 


Mr. Battle, who has been supervising 
agent of the arson department for a 
number of years, joined the National 
Board in September, 1945.. For years 
he has been aiding authorities in the 
investigation of arson cases arising in 
the Eastern and Southern states—from 
Maine to Texas—and he has also super- 
vised inland marine investigations in all 
parts of the country. 

Before joining the National Board, Mr. 
Battle was an assistant football and 
track coach at Manhattan College, and 
from 1941-1944 a special agent for the 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Rodda Analyzes Highlights Of New 


Homeowners Dwelling Coverages 


An analysis of the new Homeowners 
policie s prepared by the Multi-Peril Insur- 
ance Conference, which will be used by 
both stock and mutual insurers, was give 
by William H. Rodda, well known nh nic 
manager of the Transportation Insurance 
Rating Bureau in a talk at Newport, R. I., 
before the Mutual Insurance Agents Asso- 
ciation of New England. Telling why the 
new forms were devised to replace the 
present Homeowners forms and the Com- 
prehensive Dwelling Policy Mr. Rodda 
said 

The answer is mainly one of cost. 
Insurance companies can operate eco- 
nomically only when each form offered 
is sold in substantial quantity. Com- 
panies and agents alike have been put 
to great expense during the past few 
years in stocking the large number of 
forms required for both the Homeowners 
and the CDP programs. A retail mer- 
chant gives a new product about three 
to four weeks on his shelves. If it does 
not move within that time, he takes it 


off. In the insurance business we can- 
not expect new coverages and policies 
to move that fast, but we do have to 


consolidate similar programs and discard 
features which the public does not buy 


in sufficient quantities to justify con- 
tinued sale. 
Homeowners More Popular 
The Homeowners policies and_ the 
CDP are designed essentially for the 


same purpose—that of providing the 
dwelling owner with a package contain- 
ing most of the insurance coverages 
that he wants or needs. During the 
years of experience with these two 
packages, several facts have become 
evident. On a nation-wide basis, the 
Homeowners package has sold _ better 
than the CDP—approximately 4 to 1 on 
a premium basis. The Homeowners 
policy has been more popular as to name, 
style, and the convenience of the pre- 
mium table idea as contrasted to the 
building up of the total premium from 
individual units. 

The CDP, on the other hand, has the 
desirability of a flexible make up. It 
was the conclusion of the insurance in- 
dustry that the two programs could be 
merged, with a considerable saving in 
expense, and at the same time ret: aining 
the most desirable feature of both poli- 
cies. While we know that further 
progress will be made in the handling 
of dwelling package insurance, we _ be- 
lieve that the new program accomplishes 
the most desirable objectives of its 
sponsors, 

The new Homeowners program differs 
in many details from either the old 
Homeowners or the Comprehensive 
Dwelling policy. A “brief” summary of 
the changes is six pages of single space 
typing. We can cover only the more 
important general features, and some of 
the interesting or troublesome details. 

There is one basic policy which con- 
tains the provisions of the standard 
fire policy plus two pages of provisions 
that are applicable to all variations of 
the policy. These include such general 
conditions as a war risk exclusion, 
definitions, apportionment, liberalization 
clause, conformity with statute, cancel- 
lation, and other more or less standard 
provisions, 


Five Forms 


There are five forms, numbered from 
1 to 5. These correspond roughly to the 
old Homeowners program. No. 1 is 
titled the “Standard Form” and corres- 
ponds with Homeowners Policy A. No. 
2 is titled the “Broad Form” and corres- 
ponds to Homeowners Policy B. 

Form No. 3 is called the “Dwelling 
Special Form” and provides coverage on 
the building comparable with Home- 
owners Policy B with the special build- 
ing endorsement. Form No. 3 does not 
contain any provisions for Contents Cov- 
erage, and this is provided under Form 
4 which is called the “Residence Con- 


tents Broad Form.” Form No. 4 must 
always be used with Form No. in 
order to provide both building and con- 
tents coverage. It is not permissible to 
cover the building alone under this pro- 
gram. 

Form No. 4 is used not only to provide 
the contents coverage in connection with 
Form No. 3, but may also be used alone 
to provide coverage for the contents 
belonging to tenants. 

Form No. 5 is titled the “Comprehen- 
sive Form” and is comparable to Home- 
owners Policy C 

Many of the points 
Homeowners policies were criticized 
have been revised. For example, there 
was objection to the required amount 
of contents coverage. The new rules 
provide that the contents coverage under 
Forms 1 and 2, or Form 3 with Form 4 
attached, shall be 40% of the insurance 
on the dwelling, but this may be re- 
duced to 30% with an appropriate pre- 
mium adjustment. Under Form 5 the 
amount of coverage on contents is 50% 
of the amount on the dwelling, and this 


on which the 


cannot be reduced. 

In some respects the inflexibility of 
Homeowners Policy C has been carried 
forward into the new Form 5, even 
though there has been some relaxing of 
the rigidity in the other forms. Form 
No. 5 is maintained as a special form 
for people with a lot of value and for 
people who are willing to pay a sub- 
stantial premium for a broad form of 
coverage. Another reason for maintain- 
ing rigidity of Form 5 is the fact that 
Homeowners Policy C has produced a 
less favorable experience than Policies 
A and B. 


Limits of Liability 


The limits of liability applying to pri- 
vate structures appurtenant to the dwell- 
ing, to unscheduled personal property 
and to additional living expense may be 
increased for an additional premium 
under Forms 1, 2, 3 and 5. The limits 
for personal liability and medical pay- 
ments coverage may be increased under 
all forms. 

The eligibility rules have been ex- 
panded and clarified, but have not been 
relaxed to any great extent. The poli- 
cies may be written only for the owner- 
occupant of a dwelling which is used 
exclusively for private residential pur- 
poses and which contains not more than 
two families and with not more than 
two boarders or roomers per family. 








LASTING 
DEPENDABILITY 


worthy of your 


confidence. i 


Rock-rooted watch tower of the sea, 
guardian of the men who sail it—the 
Lighthouse —and its keepers—command 
respect by unwavering dependability 
through the heaviest weather. 


So, by searching attention to service, 
does Phoenix of London keep 
confidence at an unwavering high. 


Build your future serving and being 
served by the Phoenix of London Group. 
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55 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


METROPOLITAN 


DEPARTMENT 


60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
Telephone: HAnover 2-2040 








Provision is made for incidental office, 
professional, private school or studio 
occupancy when the rules of the fire 
rating bureau permit such occupancy 
within a dwelling without additional 
charge for fire coverage. 

‘This is a restriction in one respect 
because the old program permitted cer- 
tain incidental office occupancies regard- 
less of whether a charge is made under 
the fire rules. It is also to be noted that 
there is no provision for writing the 
coverage on dwellings containing such 
occupancies as beauty shops, barber 
shops, or mercantile contents. 

korm No. 4 can be written to cover 
the dwelling contents of a person own- 
ing a building which does not qualify 
for a Homeowners policy. For example, 
it could cover the dwelling contents for 
a man who operates a grocery store in 
the building and also has_ his living 
quarters there. 


Theft Coverage 


The theft coverage of Forms 1, 2, 3 
and 4 has been clarified and brought 
more nearly into line with casualty 
policies. The basic theft provisions do 
not cover loss from mysterious disap- 
pearance, nor loss from an_ unlocked 
vehicle, nor theft of materials from a 
building site. An “extended theft coy- 
erage” endorsementment may be added 
to Forms 2 and 4 for an extra premium, 
and this covers loss from an unlocked 
vehicle, and also mysterious disappear- 
ance other than mysterious disappear- 
ance of a precious or semi-precious stone 
from its mounting in a watch or piece 
of jewelry. 

Provision is made for endorsing the 
policy to add certain coverages such as 
fire department service charge, coverage 
on antenna of windstorm and hail losses, 
earthquake assumption, and __ several 
other respects. The full premium indi- 
cated in the rules of the rating bureau 
“eee jurisdiction over the specific cov- 
erages would be charged for such ex- 
tensions. This listing of additional cov- 
erages is intended to put in one place 
all of the generally used endorsements 
and coverages which can be attached to 
the policy. 
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Then there is the interesting state- 
(Continued on Page 21) 
e 
National Board 
(Continued from Page 15) 
FBI. During World War II he was 
with the security section of the OSS 


and was the first agent assigned to the 
famous “Amer rasia’ case. 

Mr. Battle is the co-author with Paul 
B. Weston, an inspector of the New 
York Police Department, of a book on 
detection and investigation titled “Arson.” 
He is a member of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, Society 
of Former Special Agents of the FBI, 
and National Law Enforcement Ass0- 
ciates. 

Everett W. Fowler 


Mr. Fowler, director of codes and 
standards division of the National Board, 
joined that organization as field engineer 
a few weeks after graduation from 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute in 1928 
A year later he was assigned to engineer- 
ing activities at National Board _head- 
quarters, 85 John Street, New York, and 
on December 1, 1947, was promoted to 
assistant chief engineer. He was ap- 
pointed director of the National Board's 
division of codes and standards in June, 
1952. 

As director of codes and standards he 
has had charge of the preparation 0 
the National Board’s recommende 
building code, fire prevention code am 
code for installation of heat producing 
appliances as well as publication of 3 
large number of standards. 

Mr. Fowler is a member of the follow 
ing: Society of Fire Protection Engit- 
eers, American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, and American Concrete Institute. 
He also is active on many committees 
of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, and on committees of the Americal 
Standards Association, the Americal 
Society for Testing Materials and othet 
organizations. 
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© PLAN IS A 
fe WINNER 


The industry’s broadest 


plan is your best ‘business getter’ 


New business begins with satisfied policyholders. And INA’s new premium plan* 
satisfies plenty —it takes the ‘pain’ out of the peaks. You can offer low, easy instal- 
ments. This lifts you above the trouble and expense of billing. It frees you, gives 
you precious time to interest policyholders in the complete package they can now 
budget comfortably. And here is your big door-opener to new accounts—just in the 
nick of time for ‘the agent with a future.’ Could you ask for a better opportunity? 


We’re telling your policyholders in ads in Life, Post, Reader's Digest and on TV 


*Sorry—not yet in 
Ohio or Virginia 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


Insurance Company of North America . Indemnity Insurance Company of North America . Life Insurance Company of North America 


Seatile Public Library 
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North America Companies Announce 


Monthly Premium Payment Program 


America Com- 
monthly pre- 

“TINAmatic.” 
Announcing the plan, A. Diemand, 
president of INA, said, “Independent 
agents reported at our Disneyland Con- 
ference that two prime needs in insur- 
ance were the reduction of paper work 
and red tape to permit more selling, and 
a monthly payment plan which would 
permit consolidation of all types of pro- 
tection. We feel that IN Amatic meets 
both these requirements.’ 

Groundwork on INAmatic began im- 
mediately after this conference. The 
INAmatic plan is a continuous open ac- 
count with even monthly payments, 
designed to run indefinitely rather than 
just for the term of the policy or poli- 
cies. Once established, its payments are 
reported lower than any other monthly 
pay plan. 

[IN Amatic 


Co. of North 
developed a 


Insurance 
panies have 
mium payment plan called 
John 


can be started with one 
policy or several. Others can be added 
at any time without regard for con- 
currency of inception or expiration dates. 
Renewal solicitation with INAmatic is 
almost automatic; no recurring large 
down payments are needed. 

Interest is charged only on the unpaid 
balance — 5%% in all states except 
Missouri and acu where it is 6%. 
Interest cost on a one-year $100 pre- 
mium, would be 17.7 cents a month. 

Eligible for the INAmatic plan are 
personal, habitational and_ institutional 
properties or interests. INAmatic can 
be applied only to flat or fixed pre- 
miums; it cannot be used with policies 





LOYALTY GROUP CHANGES 





Spering Vice President Succeeding 
Smith; Hough Asst. Secy.; Booth 
Secy.; Lobdell Asst. Treasurer 


William B. Rearden, president of the 
Loyalty Group companies of the America 
Fore Loyalty Group, announces the fol- 
lowing appointments: 

Robert Spering, formerly a secretary 
in the Newark head office, has been 
appointed a vice president of the Loyalty 


Group companies. He _ succeeds Vice 
President Thomas A. Smith, Jr., who 
1s relinquishing active duty after 37 


years with the group, but will continue 
to be available for consultation. 

Seabury B. Hough has been appointed 
an assistant secretary to succeed Mr. 
Spering. 

Maxwell A. Booth, formerly an as- 
sistant secretary, has been appointed a 
secretary in the Los Angeles office. He 
succeeds Secretary Frank J. Hagan who 
is relinquishing active duty after 31 
years with the group. 

Leighton M. Lobdell, formerly in the 
America Fore companies’ financial in- 
vestment division at 80 Maiden Lane, 
New York City, has been appointed an 
assistant treasurer of the Loyalty Group 
companies assisting Vice President Rob- 
ert W. MacGrath in the investment de- 
partment at the Newark head office. 





Home’s Atomic Exhibit 


A comprehensive exhibit on the his- 
tory of atomic energy, its present day 
applications and future possibilities is 
now on display at the midtown branch 
office of the Home Insurance Co., Van- 
derbilt Avenue and 45th Street, New 
York. A feature of the exhibit is a scale 
model showing the production of radio- 
isotopes. Also on display is a model of 
a swimming pool-type nuclear reactor 
used for industrial, agricultural and 
medical research and to train nuclear 
scientists. 

A highlight of the exhibit is a display 
on the Nuclear Energy Property Insur- 
ance Association and its role in provid- 
ing protection for industrial users of 
nuclear energy. 


subject to audit or premium adjustment. 

“INAmatic is another step forward 
along the road to easier insurance pay- 
ments, a course INA charted several 
years ago when it pioneered the install- 
ment premium endorsement,” Mr. Die- 
mand said. 


W. P. D. BUSH RETIRES 


Vice President of American Insurance 
Group Leaving Due to III Health; 
Joined Group in 1934 


The American Insurance announces 
with regret that, due to ill health, Vice 
President W. P. D. Bush ‘has requested 
and has been granted early retirement. 

Mr. Bush began his insurance career 
in 1919 and spent the next 15 years in 
field work. He joined the American 
Group in 1934, and since then, has held 
important administrative positions in 
connection with field supervision, under- 


writing and the foreign operations of the 
Group. He was elected secretary in 
1938 and, shortly after being elevated to 
vice president in 1949, was placed in 
charge of all fire underwriting. 

Mr. Bush has made many valuable 
contributions both to the company and 
the fire insurance industry. He has 
served for a number of years as a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
South-Eastern Underwriters Association 
and the Texas Insurance Advisory Asgo- 
ciation. He plans to make his headquar- 
ee in his home city of Greensboro, 
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(for agents and brokers only) 


This is a doorbell. 


Rung often enough, it’s worth real money to you. 


When you are selling the best—The Home— 


you'll get the best new business! 


Why not ask for it—now. 


The business will be there! We're heading for more people, more jobs, more 





income and savings, more production and more needs than ever before in history. 





We'll help you, too, with everything you need for a real bell-ringing drive. 
See your Home fieldman for the aids you can use! 


Te HOME 


The Home Indemnity Company, an aftiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Prsunrance Company 


Property Protection since 1853 
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NEW YORK FIRMS MERGE 
Francis C. Carr & Co. and Fox & Pier 
Combine; New Firm Is Affiliated 
With Alexander & Co., Chicago 
The old New York insurance firms of 
Francis C. Carr and Co, and Fox and 
Pier merged October 1 with Fox and 
Pier moving into enlarged and remodeled 
ofices of Francis C. Carr and Co. at 149 
Broadway. The new firm will have the 
name Francis C. Carr Company-Fox 
and Pier, Inc. President will be George 
Dwight, formerly head of the Carr or- 
ganization, with John Cowperthwaite and 
Robert Knott, formerly heads of Fox and 
Pier, as executive vice president and vice 

president respectively. 

The newly merged firm assumes the 
afiliation with W. A. Alexander & Co. 
that had been established earlier this 
year between W. A. Alexander and Fox 
and Pier. Thus the merged and affiliated 
organizations will have offices and_ fa- 
cilities in New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

Commenting on the merger, Mr. Wade 
Fetzer, Jr., president of W. A. Alex- 
ander & Co., stated, “Throughout its 
long history, the Francis C. Carr firm 
has been primarily engaged in the ma- 
rine insurance field. With the St. Law- 
rence Seaway expected to bring about a 
hig increase in marine insurance in the 
Chicago area, this affiliation brings to 
us in Chicago, as well as on the Pa- 
cific Coast, the very extensive experi- 
ence, market facilities, and specialized 
staff, including average adjusters, of the 
Carr organization.” 


W. L. Falk Chairman of 
N. J. Rating Organization 


The Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 

tion of N. J., at its annual meeting, 
elected the following companies as mem- 
bers of the governing committee for 
three years: Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
Fireman’s Fund, Firemen’s of Newark 
and National Union. They succeed the 
Aetna, Camden Fire, Great American 
and Maryland Casualty. 

The governing committee elected Wal- 
ter L. Falk, assistant United States man- 
ager of the Royal Insurance Co., as 
chairman and Walter W. Allen, vice 
president of The Home Insurance Co., 
as vice chairman. 


“Helene” Losses Heavy 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
Writers announces that losses in North 
Carolina resulting from Hurricane 
“Helene” have exceeded $1,000,000 and 
Catastrophe Serial No. 97 has been as- 
signed. Donald B. Sherwood and B. P. 
L. Carden of NBFU reached the affected 
area last Saturday to survey the damage 
and aid in organizing adjusting opera- 
tions, 


John Guilfoyle Dies 


John Guilfoyle, assistant manager of 
Marine claims of the Albert Ullmann 
Marine Office, Inc., of New York, died 
September 29 at his home in Richmond 
Hill, N. Y. He had been in insurance 
over 40 years. Before joining the UIll- 
Mann office more than 10 years ago Mr. 
Guilfoyle had been a claims adjuster for 
the U. S. Maritime Commission. 





.N. Y. WOMEN MEET OCT. 6 

The Insurance Women of New York 
will hold their first meeting of the 1958- 
~>, Season on Monday, October 6, at 
9 p.m. at the Brooklyn Women’s 
Club, 114 Pierrepont Street. Following 
the meeting Anita Carlson, registrar of 
the Insurance Society’s School of Insur- 
ance, will show pictures and give an 
account of her recent trip to Africa. 


Phila. Underwriters Meet 
, The Underwriters Club of Phila. held 
‘annual outing recently at the Llanerch 


Country Club, Llanerch, Pa. with 60 
members in attendance. Highlights of 
the day were, golf, dinner and many 
prizes. The winner of the golf tourna- 
ment was a tie for low gross between 
Bert Carvalho and Charles Romeo. 
Before the outing the board of gov- 
ernors met to discuss future plans of 
the club including the town inspection 


of Wayne, Pa. to be held in October. 
The next meeting of the club will be 
Monday, October 20, at the Downtown 


Club. 


1958 BEST’S AGGREGATES 

The 1958 edition of Best’s Aggregates 
and Averages, a statistical history of 
fire and casualty insurance covering all 
stock companies, and mutual companies 
writing 75% of all mutual business, has 
been published. Its tables and graphs 
give a grasp of important trends over 
the past 50 years, and show the com- 
parative position of the various insur- 
ance companies with respect to premium 
volume, operating expenses, assets and 
liabilities, underwriting results, experi- 
ence by line, etc. 


CARTER HEADS DALLAS AGENTS 

William L. Carter, Jr., managing part- 
ner in the Felix Harris & Co. firm, was 
elected president of the Dallas Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents for the 1958-59 


term. Other new officers are Donald E. 
Bowles, vice president, and Jack L. 
Curtis, who was re-elected executive 


secretary and treasurer. James E. Wal- 
lace, immediate past president, remains 
a member of the board of directors, along 
with Past Presidents Fred Mallinson and 
J. Frank Holt, Sr. 





Gare Facts HELP 


100,000,000 people’ will see this month’s 

America Fore Loyalty advertisement in the 
publications listed below—pointing up the hazard 
of under-insurance and the importance of a 
‘““checkup”’ by their local independent 


agent or broker. 
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BUILD SALES! 





Now Appearing In: 


% THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
* NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
*& READER’S DIGEST 
*& NEWSWEEK 
* TIME 
_ & LIFE 
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PLAN GARDEN CITY PROGRAM 


Downstate Meeting of N. Y. Agents’ 


Assn. Oct. 28 Lists Rabin, Dorsett, 

Ahearn, Brewer, Mezey Speakers 

Einar G. Johnson of Staten Island, 
president of the Suburban New York 
Association of Insurance Agents, an- 
nounes preliminary plans for the an- 
nual downstate regional meeting jointly 
sponsored by the New York State As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents and the 
Suburban New York Association. This 
all day event, which will be held at the 
Garden City Hotel October 28, annually 
draws approximately 1,000 agents from 
the five boroughs of New York City and 
Westchester, Rockland, Nassau and Suf- 
folk counties with a few agents in 
attendance from areas as far as Putnam 
county. 

Co-chairmen for this year’s 
are George A. Kramer, Jr. of 
Park in Nassau county and William 
Blum of Rockaway Park in Queens 
county with other members of the com- 
mittee including Kenneth L. Metz of 
Westchester, Benjamin G. Huskisson of 
Suffolk, Louis Spicci of Rockland, AIl- 
bert E. Mezey of New York City and 
Mr. Johnson. 

Featured at the luncheon will be Su- 
preme Court Justice Samuel Rabin, for- 
mer chairman of the Assembly Insurance 
Committee, who will talk on the judicial 
viewpoint on insurance. 

At the morning session, to begin at 
10 a.m., a panel will discuss insurance 
problems from various viewpoints and 
will include an agent, a company man 
and a buyer of insurance. 

Mr. Johnson points out that the after- 
200N program is not complete but one of 
the speakers will be J. Dewey Dorsett, 
general manager of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, and an- 
other will be William J. Ahearn, vice 
president of the Great American, who is 
one of the trustees for the Motor Ve- 
hicle Accident Indemnification Corp. set 
up by the legislature at last year’s ses- 
s10n. 

Herbert Brewer of Lockport, president 
of the New York State Association, will 
speak, as will Albert Mezey, executive 
committeeman of the New York State 
Association and past president of the 


New York City Agents Association. 


meeting 
Williston 





WASHINGTON AGENTS ELECT 

New officers of the Washington State 
Association of Insurance Agents include 
Roland S. Dick, as president; Hugh 
Hitchcock of Ellensburg, vice president 
and Jack Shipley of Spokane, treas- 
urer. Others elected were Oscar Bier- 
wagen of Walla Walla and James M. 
Koon of Tacoma, regional vice presi- 
dents, Ed Ray of Pasco and Tracy Moore 
of Ilw aco, regional trustees, and Thomas 
A. Harmon of Seattle, state national 
director. 


NAIA Leaders Now in 
Session at New Orleans 


the Na- 
Agents 


committee of 
Insurance 


executive 
Association of 
four days of meeting at New 

Thursday, October 2, under 
chairmanship of Archie M. Slawsby of 
Nashua, N. H., NAIA vice president. 
The meetings will continue dé aily through 
Sunday with the opening session of the 
62nd annual convention beginning there 
on Monday, October 6. 

Members of the executive 
include Louie E. Woodbury, Jr., of Wil- 
mington, N. C., president of NAIA; 
Porter Ellis, Dallas, Texas; Howard N. 
Fullington, Wichita, Kan.; William F. 
Grandy, Sioux City, Iowa; Maurice J. 
Hartson, Jr., New Orleans; Paul H. 
Jones, Tuscon, Ariz., and Morton V. 
V. White, Allentown, Pa. 

Latest estimates of the delegates in- 
dicate that more than 2,000 persons will 
attend the three-day New Orleans con- 
vention. 


James F. Brennan Dies 

James F. Brennan, retired executive 
vice president of Rollins, Burdick, Hunt- 
er Co., New York insurance _ brokers, 
died September 26 at Meadowbrook 
Hospital, East Meadow, Long Island. 
He was 63 years old and had retired 
in 1951. 

In 1920, 


The 
tional 
began 
Orleans 


committee 





after six years in insurance, 
Mr. Brennan joined Rollins, Burdick, 
Hunter Co. He became a partner in 
1936 and executive vice president in 
1945. He was a past president of the 
Insurance Brokers Association of New 
York and a member of the Downtown 
Athletic and Rockville Country Clubs. 

He leaves his wife, Laurette; a son, 


James F., Jr.; a daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Schopf, and a grandson. 
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General Agents — Continental Assurance Co. — Chicago 
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Massachusetts Agents 
Meet October 28-29 


In- 
for 


The Massachusetts Association of 
surance is preparing its program 
the 59th annual meeting October 28-29 
at the Sheraton Plaza Hotel in Boston. 
Clifford E. Dunn is general chairman for 
the convention. 

On Tuesday, October 28, there will be 
a get-together luncheon with Executive 
Secretary Gcorge S. Hanson of the Na- 
Association speaking on develop- 
Agency System. 


tional 
ments of the American 
That afternoon there will be a talk on 
the new Homeowners policies and one 
by Edgar S. Cook, member of the state 
on the agents’ viewpoint on 
current problems. The local board ad- 
visory council, with Carroll K. Steele 
chairman, will also meet. 

At the annual banquet that evening the 
speaker will be Louis P. Shannon, man- 
ager, extension division, E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co. 

There will be a business meeting for 
members only Wednesday morning fol- 
lowed by an open session at which E. 
Wallace Pyne, Cambridge, accountant 
and management consultant, will speak 
on accounting and tax problems of local 
agents. The convention will close follow- 
ing lunch. 


association, 





Wikler Featured Speaker 


At General Brokers Dinner 
Julius S. Wikler, Superintendent of 
Insurance of New York, will be the 
principal speaker at the 33rd annual din- 
ner of the General Insurance Brokers 
Association of New York, Inc. to be 
held in the Sert Ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on Wednesday, October 29, 


it is announced by Henry B. Olshen, 
president of the association. 
The dinner will also feature presen- 


tation of the General Insurance Brokers 
Gold Medal Award for rendering the 
most meritorious service to the insurance 
industry to James B. Donovan, of Wat- 
ters and Donovan. J. Dewey Dorsett. 
general manager of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Companies, will act 
as toastmaster. 

Tickets for the dinner may be secured 
by mail to The General Brokers Office 
at 120 Liberty Street, New York 6, 
N. Y 
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C. K. Oakley Dies at 59; 
Maryland Agents’ Sec’y. 


C. K. Oakley, well known executive 
secretary of the Maryland Association 
of Insurance Agents, died September 25 
at his home near Baltimore. He _ was 
59 years old. An attorney who _ was 
known among outdoor sportsmen, Mr. 
Oakley went out soon after dinner last 
Thursday with two beagle pups. They 
subsequently got loose, and a coronary 


attack came after he had chased them. 
Mr. Oakley was a Harford county 
native who at various times had_ been 


president of the Baltimore Public Links 
Golf Association, associate director ot 
‘ League of Maryland Sportsmen and 
president of the Mount Pleasant Golf 
Association. He is survived by his wife, 
the former Margarethe Stalfort. 


N. Y. Agents’ Leaders 
Meet at Kiamesha Lake 


The executive committee and the board 
of directors of the New York State 
Association of Insurance Agents met 
September 26-27 at the Concord Hotel, 
Kiamesha Lake near Monticello, N. 
Top items under discussion involved the 
automobile insurance situation with its 
twin problems of reduced commissions 
and loss of market. The producers ap- 
proved the legislative program of the 
association and voted complete support 
to the National Association’s advertising 
campaign. 

Plans were made to strengthen the 
public relations position of the associa- 
tion and to improve liaison with both 
other producer groups and companies 
and company organizations. 
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Homeowners Policies 


(Continued from Page 16) 


“In other cases standard endorse- 
can be used noted in the 
rules.’ The apparent intent is to per- 
mit attachment to the Homeowners 
policy of many additional endorsements 
at the regular rates. One important 
exception to this is the prohibition of 
Compensation coverage in 


ment 


ments as 


Workmen’s 
the Homeowners policy. 

An important achievement in the new 
program is the fact that the wording 
follows closely that for similar coverages 
in the specific policies commonly used. 
In many other respects, the wording has 
heen co-ordinated. This will avoid diffi- 
culty in the adjustment of losses, as well 
asin the making of comparisons between 
the Homeowners and_ specific policies 
when making sales. 


Deductibles 


The program contemplates the same 
deductibles on windstorm and hail that 
are in effect under extended coverage 
rules in each state. If the windstorm and 
hail deductible is optional in a particular 
sate, provision is made for deletion of 
the deductible for an additional premium. 

A deductible may also be made to 
apply to certain of the broad form 
coverages under Form No. 2. The decla- 
rations on the face of the policy would 
indicate in a particular case whether or 
not the deductible would apply. A $25 
deductible may be used on theft cover- 
age under Forms 1, 2 and 4. A $50 
deductible applies to certain losses under 
Form No, 5. It is anticipated that pro- 
vision will be made in the rates for 
elimination of some or all of these de- 
ductibles, depending upon the situations 
in the different states. It will be neces- 
sary for the agent in selling the policy 
to determine just what deductible the 
insured desires. It will also be necessary 
for the adjuster to examine the policy 
to determine what deductible may be 
applicable to a particular loss. 

There are a couple of important re- 
strictions of coverage as compared to 
the old program. Experience has indi- 
cated that insurance companies cannot 
provide landslide and flood coverage on 
a broad scale. A policy that is to be 
offered generally to the public appar- 
ently cannot be sold if the rates are 
high enough to cover the hazard of 
landslide and flood in areas where prop- 
erty is susceptible to such losses. Of 
course, in other areas the public does 
not need the coverage and is not willing 
(0 pay a price for it. 

On the basis of the extremely unfavor- 
able experience from these hazards, the 
new policies exclude loss from earth- 
quake, landslide or other earth move- 
ment, and also from a variety of flood, 
surface water and ground water condi- 
tions, and exclude losses from the back- 
ing up of sewers and drains. 


Earthquake Losses 

Earthquake losses can be covered by 
the regular earthquake assumption en- 
dorsement which is filed by the fire 
rating bureaus in some states. However, 
landslide and water damage coverage is 
excluded and cannot be added. Forms 
“. 3,4 and 5 do provide varying degrees 
ol coverage against loss from the break- 
age of heating and plumbing systems. 
Under these forms it is intended to cover 
loss from the breakage of water pipes, 
as distinct from coverage on loss from 
Natural waters. 

Section II of the policies provides fire 
legal liability coverage, and also cover- 
age for liability from damage to prop- 
erty of others. In other respects the 
liability coverage follows the present 
Policies, 

There continues to be one point on 
which the broadest policy is more re- 
stricted than the other forms. This is 
mM connection with jewelry, watches, 
and furs. The theft coverage of Forms 
l, 2 and 4 is limited to $1,000 on any 
‘ingle article of jewelry, including watch- 
*S, necklaces, bracelets, gems, precious 
and semi-precious stones and any article 
% gold or platinum, or any article of 


fur or any article containing fur which 
represents its principal value. Under 
Form No. 5 (the broadest of the forms) 
there is a flat $250 limitation per loss 
on such articles, with the exception that 
this limitation does not apply to loss by 
fire, lightning, windstorm, hail, smoke, 
explosion, riot, riot attending strike, 
civil commotion, falling aircraft and 
other falling objects, vehicle collision, 
vandalism and malicious mischief, and 
colapse of building. 

It is to be noted that the limitation 
on a theft loss is $250 per loss under 
Form No. 5, whereas, it is $1,000 per 
article under the other forms. There is 
provision under Form No. 5 to extend 
this $250 limitation to $1,000, but it 
would still be a limitation per loss and 
not per article. This is justified on the 
ground that Form No. 5 is intended to 
replace the Personal Property Floater, 
and it is intended that the coverage 
correspond with that of the Personal 
Property Floater. 

In addition, the people who would, buy 
Form No. 5 are likely to have large 
amounts of jewelry and furs, and the 
insurance company would be exposed to 
an extremely high loss possibility unless 
there were severe restrictions on the 
jewelry and fur coverage. This makes 
it necessary for the agent to call his 
prospect’s attention to this limitation, 
and arrange for specific scheduling of 
all important items of jewelry and fur. 

It is also to be noted that a_policy- 
holders who is a tenant and who wants 
the broad coverage would still have to 


buy a Personal Property Floater. Form 
No. 5 cannot be issued for a tenant. 


Premium Charges 


The premiums for the new Home- 
owners policies will be published in pre- 
mium tables similar to those used for 
the old Homeowners. Rates will be pro- 
vided for some of the additional cover- 
ages, but in general the tables will show 
premiums and not rates. It should be 
relatively as simple to compute the pre- 
mium under the new Homeowners pro- 
gram as it has been under the old 
program. 

It is not clear how the new premiums 
will compare with the old ones. In 
general, it is felt that they will be com- 
petitive with the premiums of independ- 
ently filing companies but they will be 
computed specifically for each state. 
Among the factors to be taken into 
account in calculating the premiums will 
be the comparable premiums for the 
specific coverages, with appropriate 
credits for packaging, and debits or 
credits according to the experience with 
Homeowners policies in each state. It 
is anticipated that in time the state by 
state experience of the Homeowners will 
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be a major factor in determining the 
premium level for the various states. 

The program as designed by Multi- 
Peril Insurance Conference recognizes 
the areas in which specific rating bu- 
reaus have operated in the past. It is 
anticipated that filings will be made for 
stock company controlled bureaus on 
a “hand-in-hand” basis. The fire bureau 
in each state will file the entire program 
but will specify that it is responsible for 
only the fire and allied lines portions. 

The National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters will also file the complete 
package, but it will specify that it is 
responsible only for the casualty portion. 
The Inland Marine Insurance Bureau 
will file the complete material, but it 
will specify that its responsibility is 
limited to the inland marine portion. 

It is anticipated that some percentage 
breakdown of premium will be agreed 
upon so that portions of the total pre- 
miums can be allotted to the different 
bureaus for assessment purposes. There 
will be variations in some states. In any 
state where by statute the Homeowners 
policies are under the complete juris- 
diction of the fire bureau, this bureau 
will, of course, make the complete filing. 
The members and subscribers of the 
Transportation Insurance Rating Bureau 
are determining how the filing will be 
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made for them. In the past TIRB has 
filed the complete Homeowners for its 
members and subscribers in all states 
where this is possible. However, these 
details of filing method need not worry 
either the agent or the adjuster. It is 
anticipated that a majority of the com- 
panies will be using an identical pro- 
gram and identical premiums. 
Undoubtedly it will be several months 
before the program is filed and effective 
in all of the states where Homeowners 
policies can now be written. It is antici- 
pated that the filing program will get 
under way early in the Fall, and will 
be pushed to a completion in all states 
as rapidly as the mechanics will permit. 
The computation of premium tables is a 
staggering job, and this will take many 
weeks. The actual mechanics of filing 
in forty or more states involves a great 
deal of work, and an amazing amount 
of coordination between the dozens of 
rating bureaus that will be involved in 
the filing. Until such time as the new 
program is filed and in effect in a par- 
ticular state, the old filings remain 


effective. 





Arter Succeeds White 
With Fireman’s Fund 


Frank W. White, manager of the fire 
loss operations in the Pacific depart- 
ment of Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co., 
retired on September 30 after 32 years 
with the company. He is succeeded by 
Gordon Arter, who has a Service record 
of nearly a quarter of a century with 
The Fund. 

Mr. White’s career in insurance began 
45 years ago. Before joining The Fund 
he was associated with several other ma- 
jor insurance firms in the San Francisco 
and Los Angeles territories. Mr. Arter, 
his successor, is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California, class of 1933. The 
following year he joined The Fund, first 
serving in the fire underwriting depart- 
ment, then in the fire loss department. 
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Inland Marine Interpretation 


The Committee on Interpretation of 
the Nation-Wide Marine Definition has 
issued two new interpretations, Nos. 121- 
122, dealing with hop-picking machines 
and van and storage endorsement. In 
both cases the committee ruled against 
such risks being classified as inland 
marine. The interpretations follow: 


No. 121, Hop-Picking Machines 


“Inquiry: Description of the hop-pick- 
ing machines is identical with that con- 
tained in Interpretation No. 19, to wit: 


‘Insured’s hop-picking machines de- 
scribed as permanently affixed to his 
property, two floors high with con- 
crete floor, 25 to 30 feet wide and 60 
to 70 feet long, the walls of iron 
construction containing therein ma- 
chinery into which vine hops enter 
and hops are separated from the vine 
and made ready to go to the kiln 
to be dried.’ 


“The question propounded is whether 
insurance of the machines falls within 
the inland marine classification because 
the machines are being purchased under 
what is alleged to be an installment sale 
requiring payments over a period of 
twenty to thirty years. 

“Opinion: Negative. Section E. 
of the Definition applies only to 
sonal property. 


No. 122, Van and Storage Endorsement 


“Inquiry: The policy in question, 
among other things, covers physical loss 
or damage to household goods while in 
storage in the warehouse as well as the 
warehouseman’s liability for such house- 


2 (o) 


per- 





“Edmund Fitzgerald” 
Ends Maiden Voyage 


The “Edmund _ Fitzgerald,” largest 
ship on the Great Lakes and first Great 
Lakes vessel built as an investment by an 
American insurance company, success- 
fully completed her maiden voyage on 
September 26. Named for the chairman 
of the board of its owners, the North- 
western Mutual Life, the 729-foot ves- 
sel loaded 20,000 tons of taconite pellets 
at Silver Bay, Minn., from the Reserve 
Mining Co. and delivered the cargo to 
Armco Steel at Toledo, Ohio. 

Upbound in ballast (water) from the 
shipyards of Great Lakes Engineering 
Works, River Rouge, Mich., she passed 
through the Sabin Lock at the Sault 
Locks. Downbound, she went through 
the MacArthur Lock, the only one of the 
four Sault Locks*deep enough to accom- 
modate the cargo-loaded super carrier. 

She is chartered, under a_ bareboat 
charter, to Oglebay Norton Co., Cleve- 
land, and is operated as part of its 
Columbia Transportation Division fleet, 
carrying taconite ore on the Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence Seaway. 


Hull Syndicate Promotes 


Schumacher and Barnes 


Clifford G. Cornwell, chairman of the 
American Hull Insurance Syndicate, an- 
nounces promotion of Allan Schumacher 
and Ray Barnes to new positions in the 
claims department of the syndicate. Mr. 
Schumacher has been named deputy 
claims manager and Mr. Barnes appoint- 
ed assistant claims manager. They as- 
sumed their new duties October 1, under 
Samuel Gore, manager of the claims 
department. 


ENGINEERS MEET OCT. 7 
The New York Chapter of the Society 
of Fire Protection Engineers will hold 
its first luncheon meeting of the season 
on Tuesday, October 7, at the Masonic 
Club of the City of New York, 71 West 
23rd Street. Clarence W. Price, Jr., en- 
gineer with Marsh & McLennan in Chi- 
cago, will speak on activities of the 
Chicago chapter. Pierce J. Connelly is 

president of the New York Chapter. 


hold goods. The policy defines house- 
hold goods as ‘personal effects and prop- 
erty used or to be used in a dwelling 
when part of the equipment or part of 
such dwelling; furniture, fixtures, equip- 
ment and the property of stores, offices, 
museums, institutions, hospitals or other 
establishments when a part of the stock, 
equipment or supply of such stores, 
offices, museums, institutions, hospitals 


or other establishments; and articles, in- 
cluding objects of art, displays and ex- 
hibits’ etc. 

“Ts insurance of such property under 
the circumstances referred to classifiable 


insurance under the 
Does E. 2 (y) 


as inland 
Nationwide 
apply ? 

“Opinion: Negative. The policy affords 
coverage of all kinds of stock belonging 
to any establishment and in storage for 
an indefinite time, which is not only 
inconsistent with E. 2 (y) of the Defini- 
tion, but also Section C. 2.” 


marine 
Definition ? 








we don’t expect you to take on PLM just because we’re nice people (at 


least we hope we are). No; there are a dozen reasons why—every one of 


them sound. Here’s one: PLM has an exceptional record of prompt, 
round-the-clock claim payment—$41,427,064 paid (to date) in losses 
since founding. We’ll be glad to give you more of the reasons why we 
think you’ll be profitably happy representing PLM. Why not drop us a line. 


Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES 
“In the Birthplace of American Mutual Insurance” 


pim 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
PLM Building « Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Branch Offices in New York, Los Angeles, Charlotte, N.C. 


ALLSTATE MOVE ON L. I. 


Completes Transfer of Regional Offic, 


to New Building in Melville; Large 

Expansion Program 
Allstate Insurance Companies 
regional office into the companies’ ney 
building in Melville, Huntington Town. 
ship, N. Y., near the intersection of 
Northern State Parkway and Route 110 
The move, the largest in the companies 
history, was accomplished in two and 
one-half days beginning Friday evening, 
September 19. It involved 450 employe; 
and more than 7,500 pieces of office 
equipment. 

The move culminates the gradual tran. 
sition of the Long Island regional Off. 
ces’ headquarters from New York City 
to the suburbs which began in the lat- 
ter part of 1956. At that time a recruit: 
ing and training center was set up in 
Hicksville, N. Y. By January, 1958, the 
entire New York office operation had 
been moved out of the city into tem- 
porary quarters at two locations jn 
Hicksville and a third in Huntington 
which housed the office’s headquarters 
and administrative staff. The move int 
the new building once again consolidates 
the office under one roof. 

Allstate’s new Long Island regional 
office building is part of a $10 million 
building and expansion program the 
companies are engaged in this year. In 
addition to the Long Island building 
Allstate is going ahead with construction 
on new regional office buildings in 
Atlanta, Cleveland, Philadelphia, and 
Skokie, Ill., and has moved into a large 
new building in Indianapolis. 

The new building, set in landscaped 
grounds, is on a 27 acre tract. The two- 
story structure including a cafeteria wing 
contains 90,000 square feet. It is fully 
air-conditioned, with sound treated ceil- 
ings, tinted glass windows and_ fluor- 
escent lighting. 


New York Mariners Club 
Field Day Golf Winners 


At the recent outing of the New York 









: : have 
completed transfer of their Long Island 








Mariners Club at the Westchester 
Country Club, at which Skipper Thomas 
Johnson was host to 113 Mariners and 
guests the following were prize winners 
in golf and other sports: 

Low gross, Skipper’s Trophy, J. Camp- 
bell, R. A. Fulton & Co., Inec.; second, 
A. Rolleri, Atlantic Mutual. 

Low net, D. Gubner, Home; second, 
P. La Gravinese, Crum & Forster. 

Low gross, guest, G. Hagerty, Ameri- 
can Home. 

Low net, guest, R. 
Franz & Co., Inc. 

Nearest-to-pin contest, N. Wightman, 


Matthew, S. R 


Uniform Printing; second, R. Frey, 
Aetna Fire. 

Long drive, D. Zimmerman, Central 
Mutual; second, F. Leddin, North 
British. 

Putting contest, D, Kiklin, Crum & 


Forster. 
Hole-in-one, D. Hoyt, Manhattan Fire 
& Marine. : 
Swimming races, J. Beardsley, Con 
mercial Union, and J. Cross, America! 
Home. 
Mate’s trophy, J. Devlin, Aetna Fire 
and Al Rocisano, American Home. 





Maritime Safety 


(Continued from Page 23) 


2. Adequate training for deck officers 
including a requirement for certificatio! 
of such officers as radar observers; | 

3. Instalment of bridge-to-bridge dite 
radio telephonic communication. j 

Also other items that will result ™ 
greater safety and less loss of life am 
property. It is well to remind ourselves 
that safety of life at sea is not primaril 
a question of profit or loss to an under 
writer. Rather, it is exactly what the 
phrase “Safety of Life” implies, becaus 
in our way of life we place great value 
upon every human being. 
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Barker Emphasizes Importance Of 
Further Advance In Maritime Safety 


Owen E. Barker, vice chairman of the 

International Union of Marine Insurance, 
former president of the American Institute 
of Marine Underwriters and president of 
Appleton & Cox, Inc., in New York, 
stressed developments in maritime safety 
in his report to the recent meeting of the 
International Union at Salzburg, Austria. 
His comments on this important aspect of 
maritime progress are presented herewith: 

Probably the most important develop- 
ment during the time since we last met 
pertains to the Safety of Life at Sea 
Convention. It now appears that a con- 
ference to revise the 1948 Convention will 
be held by the Spring of 1960. With 
some of us this a case of history repeat- 
ing itself. 

Preparatory to the 
the marine underwriters in the United 
States were consulted by our Govern- 
ment with respect to suggestions that 
they might have to offer regarding the 
carriage of grain and dangerous goods. 
At that time, and for many, many pre- 
vious years, the Board of Underwriters 
of New York, through what was known 
as the “Loading Committee,” surveyed 
the stowage of a large percentage ot 
cargo moving out of United States ports. 

Following ratification of the 1948 Con- 


1948 Convention, 


vention, a new organization came into 
being, namely, the National Cargo Bu- 
reau, Inc., which absorbed the cargo- 


stowage inspection function of the Board 
of Underwriters. The establishment of 
National Cargo Bureau assisted our 
Government to comply with certain pro- 
visions of the Convention and also to 
set up an organization which could 
serve in a consultative capacity to the 
Government. 


Capt. Harry J. Parker 


It is of interest to note that the chief 
surveyor of the National Cargo Bureau, 
Captain Harry J. Parker, was the chiet 
surveyor of the Board of Underwriters 
in 1948, when underwriters advised the 
Government in connection with the 1948 
Convention. He has been invited and 
has agreed to serve as chairman of a 
sub-committee of the United States 
working group whose task it will be to 
review Chapter VI of the International 
Convention of the Safety of Life at 
Sea, 1948. Chapter VI concerns the 
carriage of grain and dangerous goods. 
This advisory relationship also reflects 
the desire of our Governmental authori- 
ties to work with and procure the assist- 
ance of industry to the fullest extent 
possible. 

Members of the Council will recall 
the dramatic casualties of the past ten 
years, some of which could have been 
Prevented by added cargo-stowage safety 


measures. The revised International 
Convention, which will result from the 
1960 Conference will deal with such 


problems at the highest level. It is with 
much respect, then, that I suggest that 
all underwriters may usefully interest 
themselves in this subject. I believe 
official authorities would appreciate such 
an indicated interest. 


In connection with Chapter VI, | 
should mention that the hazardous 
Cargo section—“Regulation 3,” Carriage 


of Dangerous Goods—will probably not 
be reviewed at this time. You will recall 
that the United Nations Committee of 
‘Xperts is currently handling this sub- 
ject for all forms of transport. 

In addition to bulk grain, the consider- 
ation of Chapter VI may include bulk 
ore and ore concentrates. 


Load Line Convention 
It is now anticipated that a con- 
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ference on a Load Line Convention will 
be held after the Safety_of Life at Sea 
Conference in 1960. The United States 
committees for such a conference have 
been appointed. 

In last year’s report on safety develop- 
ments, reference was made to the fact 
that at that time only two more ratifi- 
cations were required to bring the Inter- 
governmental Maritime Consultative Or- 


ganization (IMCO) into being. Such 
ratifications and others have occurred 
during the past year. Hence, IMC 0, 


which is one of 12 specialized agencies 
of the United Nations, will formally 
come into being in 1959. The assembly 
of IMCO is scheduled to meet in London 
on January 6, 1959. The preparatory 
committee met in New York on June 3-4, 
1958, and approved a provisions al agenda 
for the assembly meeting. The com- 
mittee also set forth the recommended 
type of activities to be carried on by 





IMCO in the first two years of its 
operations. 

At recent meetings of our Council, 
marine underwriters have been informed 
of the purposes of IMCO and the prog- 
ress towards bringing the agency into 
being. Now it is interesting and satis- 
fying to report to you that the prepara- 
tory committee agreed to recommend 
to the IMCO assembly that, in the early 
stages, the organization concentrate its 
activities on technical aspects. The pro- 
gram gives high priority to important 
technical problems, including the question 
of safety at sea, the prevention of 
pollution of the sea, and standard regu- 
lations for the tonnage measurement 
of ships. 

Of particular interest to this union is 
the fact that the assembly of IMCO 
will have before it a favorable recom- 


mendation to grant consultative status 
to an organization such as the Inter- 
national Union of Marine Insurance. 


I am entirely mindful of the fact that 
certain important maritime nations have 
not associated themselves with IMCO. 
In suggesting that our union should 
seriously consider applying for consult- 
ative status with IMCO, I have but one 
thought in mind, namely, that on the 
one hand the voice of our union could 
be heard by IMCO with respect to any 
matter of importance to Marine Under- 
writers and on the other hand, it would 
be reasonable to assume that IMCO 
would solicit our views from time to 
time on various matters. 

I believe IMCO will be 
complish worthwhile safety improve- 
ments year by year contrasted with 
past procedures where, for example, 
we find that an interval of some 12 
years passes between the time of the 
last Safety of Life at Sea Convention 
and the proposed one, to which I have 
referred. 

Consultative relationship would in no 
way relate itself to varying views with 
respect to the possible activity of IMCO 
in the years ahead. It is my opinion 
that if we ignore the opportunity of 
moving into consultative status in refer- 
ence to this new organization, it will be 
much more difficult for our Union to 
express its views at intergovernmental 
level in support of worthy causes. 

National Cargo Bureau 

For several years, reference has been 
made to the National Cargo Bureau, Inc. 
I repeat the offer to anyone concerned 
to acquaint them with the set-up of 
the bureau and the manner in which 
it operates. As observed upon other 
occasions, it is not with any thought 
of suggesting to another country that 
National Cargo Bureau, Inc. should be 
followed in its exact lines. I am very 
mindful of the fact that other maritime 
nations meet the situation in their own 
particular ways. However, it has been 


able to ac- 
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of particular interest that only recently 
we find our Canadian friends giving 
very careful thought to the possibility 
of forming an organization similar to 
the National Cargo Bureau, Inc. 

Most people think of the bureau in 
connection with the inspection of grain 
and dangerous cargoes exported from 
the United States. In a sense that is 
the principal function, but by far not 
the only one. At the beginning of this 
paper I referred to the fact that our 
Government looks upon the National 
Cargo Bureau as an organization to 
which stowage problems can be referred 
for such recommendations as that organ- 
ization may wish to make. Two of the 
more important matters dealt with during 
the past year are: 

(1) Stowage of bulk cargoes, such as 
ore, ore concentrates and similar cargoes 
carried in general cargo vessels, and 

(2) Recommendations regarding stow- 
age of carbon black. 

Code of Good Practice 

The chief surveyor of the bureau 
headed a committee composed principally 
of shipping people, who made an inten- 
sive study of the hazards related to 
bulk ore cargoes. After many months’ 
work a voluminous report was issued, 
setting forth a code of good practice. 

In the case of carbon black, this was 
a matter of considerable interest to the 
steamship companies and underwriters. 
It is of particular interest to note that 
Harold Jackson, who heads the cargo 
loss prevention committee of the Inter- 
national Union of Marine Insurance, 
drew this problem to the attention of 
the National Cargo Bureau. Subsequently 
the National Cargo Bureau’s report made 
13. recommendations for handling the 
commodity. 

Small Pleasure Boats 

There is currently taking place in the 
United States a development which deals 
with safety on quite a different class 
of vessel than we usually discuss here. 
The use of small boats for pleasure has 
expanded tremendously in the United 
States just as I am sure it has in some 
other countries. In a sense, it can he 
compared to the motor car _ business, 
since the underwriter has the same prin- 
cipal insurance elements: (1) physical 
damage and (2) third party liability. 

Federal legislation in the United 
States has been under consideration for 
a few years and some laws and regula- 
tions were enacted this year. The Fed- 
eral legislation reflects the importance 
of individual State action in many of 
these matters. It will provide for, first, 
documentation of each vessel, probably 
by a numbering system: second, such 
documentation to be indicated on the 
vessel; third, reports to be made of 
accidents; and fourth, certain safety 
equipment to be carried for passengers. 

There are many interesting provisions 
in the new and the proposed legislation 
bearing on Safety and while, as indi- 
cated, this is a matter pertaining solely 
to the United States, it is included in 
this report since it is a matter of con- 
siderabie importance with us. 

Oil-Drilling Rigs 

Last year, Madoe Pease submitted to 
the council an excellent report on off- 
shore oil-drilling rigs. I can now advise 
you that the American oil rig operators 
in the Gulf of Mexico have developed 
standards of good safety practice. These 
are an excellent move in the right direc- 
tion. The standards are now in the 
hands of the printer. Should any dele- 
gate wish to receive a copy, I invite 
him to send his request to the American 
Institute of Marine Underwriters. 

I express the hope that the comments 
I have been privileged to make now for 
several years tend to produce a certain 
broad understanding on the part of 
marine underwriters of developments re- 
lating to the ail-important subject of 
maritime safety. Much more of a specific 
nature could be said but I believe we 
can be encouraged by the fact that 
through an organization such as IMCO 
and then later on a revised Safety of 
Life at Sea Convention, such things as: 

Safety at Sea Objectives 

1. Greater observance of the recognized 

routes across the North Atlantic; 
(Continued on Page 22) 


















































































J. F. EIERMAN PROMOTED 


Gets Added Duties in New Amsterdam, 
U. S. Casualty; to Supervise Fidelity- 
Surety Underwriting; His Career 
J. Fred Eierman, who for many years 
has been vice president of New Amster- 
dam Casualty in charge of its fidelity 
and public official bond operations, was 
recently given the added duties of super- 
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vision and direction of all fidelity and 
surety bond underwriting. In announc- 
ing this promotion J. Dougherty Mahon, 
president of New Amsterdam Casualty, 
said that “Mr. Eierman will bring to 
his increased responsibility many years 
of experience in our home office and of 
friendly, intimate knowledge of the 
problems of our producers in the field.” 

Mr. Ejierman will also supervise all 
fidelity-surety underwriting for United 
States Casualty, affiliate of the New 
Amsterdam. 

Mr. Ejierman started his insurance 
career in 1911 at the age of 12 with 
the Fidelity & Deposit as an office boy. 
Four years later he was hired by J. 
Arthur Nelson, now chairman of the 
board of New Amsterdam Casualty, as 
stenographer and secretary in its home 
office fidelity department. He advanced 
to underwriter and then to superinten- 
dent of the fidelity department in 1930. 
In May, 1944, he was appointed vice 
president of the company and named to 
the company’s advisory board. He marked 
his 30th anniversary with New Amster- 
dam that year. 

Always a constructive force in the 
business, Mr. Eierman now represents 
his company on the executive committee 
of the Surety Association of America. 
He is the author of several handbooks 
on blanket and fidelity bonds, reference 
charts and forms. He is a past president 
of the Casualty & Surety Club of Balti- 
more, treasurer of the Lincoln Highway 
Permanent Building & Loan Association 
and treasurer of the First English 
Lutheran Church of Baltimore. 


N. C. Auto Rate Increase 





North Carolina Insurance Commis- 
sioner Charles F. Gold approved in- 
creased automobile liability rates, effec- 


tive September 24. The increase on pol- 
icies written on or after that date is 
approximately 11.2% for private passen- 
ger cars and 6.2% for commercial ve- 
hicles. 

The original filing proposed increases 
averaging out at 19.9% for private pas- 
senger and 6.2% for commercial vehicles. 


Teachers Vote More 
Co. Representation 


ON AAUTI EXEC. COMMITTEE 


Associate Members Increased to Three 
To Allow More Help From 
Industry Advisors 


In a move to give its growing associate- 
member body a greater voice in associa- 


tion affairs, active members of the 
American Association of University 
Teachers of Insurance have voted 153 


to 3 for a by-law amendment increasing 


the executive committee from nine to 
11 by adding two more associate mem- 
bers. 


Active membership in the organization 
is open only to teachers of college credit 
courses. Associate membership is open 
to anyone interested in insurance edu- 
cation. The majority of the associate 
members of AAUTI are company and 
field-management men _ interested in 
agent training. 

“Control of association affairs will re- 
main in the hands of active members 
by virtue both of the strong majority 
they constitute on the executive commit- 
tee and the fact that they nominate the 
associate members of the committee and 
are the only members having a vote in 
selection of the executive committee per- 
sonnel,” explains William Beadles, CLU, 
dean of Illinois Wesleyan, Bloomington, 
Ill, who is AAUTI’s president. “This 


(Continued on Page 26) 


— = New Package Plan 
For Oil Drilling Contractors 


What the company describes as “the 
first package insurance plan ever made 
available for drilling contractors” was 


placed on market yesterday (October 2) 


by Liberty Mutual of Boston. 

William R. Newton. vice president of 
the company, said that the new package 
includes workmen’s compensation, gen- 
eral liability and fleet insurance, and 
features a new physical damage _ policy 
especially devised by Liberty Mutual to 
cover drilling rigs. 

The new rig policy differs from cus- 
tomary drilling contractor’s insurance 
in that it has been tailored to contain 
one unit, the physical damage coverages 
necessary for drilling operations, Mr. 
Newton said. Previous rig coverages 
consisted of standard contractors’ equip- 
ment policies adapted to oil problems 
through a series of endorsements that 
added to or subtracted from the coverage. 


“This new tailored package offers 
drillers complete protection in depth,” 
Mr. Newton said, “in that it carries along 


with it the use of Liberty Mutual’s staff 
of loss prevention specialists. These 
men are trained engineers and will work 
with rig operators in eliminating job 
hazards, in establishing simple and effec- 
tive safety programs and in training 
drilling crews in emergency procedures. 


Special Loss Prevention Program 


“Whenever necessary, they will inspect 
drilling oper ations at the well site and, 
in the event of an accident, the engin- 
eers are available to thoroughly investi- 
gate the mishap and to suggest steps 
for preventing a recurrence.” 

Mr. Newton said that the special rig 
coverage can be written to cover either 
stacked or operating equipment, or both, 
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and that new rigs, and additional equip- 
ment up to 10% of the value of each 
rig, are automatically covered when fe. 
ported within 30 days of purchase. This 
property insurance is written on an “all. 
risk” basis providing protection from 
physical loss and damage from any ex. 
ternal cause not specifically excluded jn 
the policy. 

The workmen’s compensation coverage 
included in the package meets all legal 
obligations of states in which the rig 
owner operates, he said, and fleet and 
liability coverages are included to pro- 
vide protection against accidents and 
injuries resulting from the operation of 
large or small motor vehicle fleets and 
against bodily injury and property dam- 
age liability suits growing out of the 
driller’s operations. 


Protection Specially Tailored 


Mr. Newton pointed out that before 
any drilling rig policy is written the 
prospective insured is given a thorough 
program evaluation to be sure that the 
coverage is tailored to the drilling con- 
tractor’s individual needs. This flexibility 
assures against the over-coverage or 
under-coverage that could otherwise re- 
sult from a standard, fixed-limits policy, 
he added. 

“We began to recognize the need for 
a specialized oil rig coverage some time 
ago,” Mr. Newton concluded. “The de- 
velopment of the actual insurance pack- 
age was completed several months ago 
after a long and exhaustive review of 


the petroleum industry’s problems, of 
accident records and of the causes of 
rig losses. The specially tailored pro- 


tection in depth afforded by the rig 
policy has since been enthusiastically re- 
ceived by drilling contractors. 

“We are extremely pleased with the 
way this new policy is successfully filling 
an existing need for specialized oil rig 
protection.” 


State Farm Granted 30% 
N. J. Auto Rate Increase 


State Farm Mutual Automobile has re- 


ceived approval of a substantial auto 
liability rate increase from the New 
Jersey Insurance Department. The rate 


took effect last week 

It is reported that State Farm rates had 
been about 25% below those of Agency- 
system companies and that the new rate 


will be about 15% lower than the 
NBCU-fixed rate. The increase in State 
Farm rates amounted to about 30%. 


Allstate and Nationwide, the two other 
big direct writers received rate increases 
for New Jersey earlier this year. 

The Allstate increase was approxi- 
mately 14% (estimated at 15% less than 
agency companies). Nationwide rates 
are calculated now to be about 20% lower 
than agency companies, but differs from 
Allstate in that it charges membership 
fees. 

Bureau. companies were granted al 
average increase of 14.1% by Commis- 
sioner Howell in January. 





Jeffers Named Assistant 
V. P. at Cont’l Casualty 


Donald FE. Jeffers has been named as 
sistant vice president of Continental 
Casualty and will assume responsibility 
for the company’s branch administrative 
services. 

Mr. leffers, a CPA, joined Continental 
in 1956 as an administrative assistan! 
and later served as assistant secretary. 
Previously. he was with the firm 0 
Ross Bros. & Sige: im 

Appointed to assist Jeffers was 
Richard Bs Schommer, inde of Con- 
tinental’s internal auditing department, 
ag has served as office manager in the 

_ Louis branch office and in the audit: 
a department of Continental’s Chicag® 
home office. 


October 3, 195g 
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Rehabilitation Work 
Of Aetna C. & S. 


DESCRIBED BY H. A. STOPPELS 





Is Treating 400 Employes of Policy- 
holders at Present; Spectacular 
Achievements in Serious Cases 





Importance of the role insurance com- 
panies play in the rehabilitation of dis- 
abled workers was emphasized last week 
in a speech by H. A. Stoppels, superin- 
tendent of industrial medical rehabilita- 
tion for Aetna Casualty and Surety Co. 

Mr. Stoppels spoke at the recently- 
dedicated Elk’s Rehabilitation Center at 
Boise, Idaho. 

“Rehabilitation 
Compensation is a matter of concern 
to employers and employes, to state 
agencies and the medical profession, but 
most certainly to the insurance industry 
which administers it and is so closely 
afiliated with all the others who play 
an important part in its functioning,” 
he said. 

Mr. Stoppels said Aetna Casualty, 
convinced that an insurance-sponsored 
rehabilitation program is the most effec- 
tive in returning the injured workman 
to employment in the shortest possible 
time, has selected more than 170 centers 
throughout the country to participate in 
its program, under which some 400 
employes of policyholders are presently 
being treated. 

More Referrals from Insurance Cos. 

Aetna Casualty, which from 1922 to 
1941 at Syracuse, N. Y., operated the 
first insurance-sponsored center, has 
seen its present program produce some 
“spectacular” results in some of the most 
serious cases, said Mr. Stoppels. 

“Two of our paraplegics have returned 
to full-time employment within the past 
year although we were prepared at one 
time to consider these cases as perman- 
nent and total disability and pay bene- 
fits accordingly,” he said. 

Mr. Stoppels said that while many 
insurance companies participate in re- 
habilitation programs, only five per cent 
of patients now being treated in rehabili- 
tation centers were referred by insurance 
carriers, 

“We are hopeful,” he concluded, “that 
in a few years we will see reports 
indicating that 20% to 25% of these 
cases are referred by insurance carriers, 
not only by workmen’s compensation, 
but from other lines of insurance as 
well,” 


Kemper Cos. Mark 30 Yrs. 
In the Pacific Northwest 


The Pacific northwest department of 
the Kemper Insurance companies marks 
the 30th anniversary of its founding this 
week. The Seattle branch office, which 
services more than 30,000 policyholders 
in Alaska, northern Idaho, Oregon and 
Washington, was opened on Sentember 
28, 1928 in its present location—the Dex- 
ter-Horton building. 

Ralph N. Brown, one of the three per- 
sons who helped establish the Seattle 
office, still is a member of the staff, 
which now includes 65 people. 

During the past three decades, the 
Pacific northwest department’s premium 
volume has grown from less than $10,000 
to more than $2,665,000 last year, says 
Victor J. Ebaugh, manager of the de- 
partment. Sales for the first six months 
of 1958 were $67,575 ahead of the same 
period last year, he reports. 

First managers of the companies’ Seat- 
tle office were R. M. Kurtz and N. W. 
Rider. In 1933, R. L. Noble became man- 
ager of Pacific Northwest operations, a 
Position he held until he resigned in 
93 to operate an insurance agency in 
acoma. 

Mr. Noble’s successor was Mr. Ebaugh, 
4 native of Kansas who came west to 
attend Gonzaga University. After grad- 
uation from Gonzaga in 1943, he served 
Or three years in the U. S. Marine 
Corps before joining the Kemper organi- 
zation. 

He has served as a district manager, 
Production manager and associate man- 
ager in the Seattle office before being 


under Workmen’s 





William H. Brewster 
Assigned New Duties 


AUTO DIV. MANAGER 11 YEARS 
Becomes Special Assistant to NBCU 
Gen. Mer. W. Leslie, Jr., for Liaison 
Work with Agents Groups 





William H. Brewster, manager of the 
automobile i 
Bureau 
th past 


division of the National 
of Casualty Underwriters for 
11 years, has been appointed 
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special assistant to the general manager 
for public relations. 

Announcement of this appointment 
was made by William Leslie, Jr., general 
manager of the National Bureau. 

In his new assignment Mr. Brewster 
will devote his activities to developing 
a closer liaison between the Bureau and 
local producers’ organizations. 

A graduate of Columbia University, 
Mr. Brewster gained his early training 
in casualty insurance underwriting in 
the New York office of the General Acci- 
dent Fire & Life Assurance Corp. Fol- 
lowing this he spent several years as 
supervising underwriter for the New 
York Indemnity Co. and later became 
associated with the Standard Surety & 
Casualty Co. He left the company in 
1936 to join the National Bureau as an 
assistant manager of the automobile 
division. In 1946 he became acting man- 
ager of the division and in 1947 the 
manager. 

James R. McWilliams, an assistant 
manager of the automobile division, will 
become acting manager. 





A. R. Parisi Announces 
1958 WC Law Supplement 


Publication of the 1958 supplement to 
Workmen’s Compensation Law was an- 
nounced by Angela R. Parisi, chairman 
of the New York Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board. 

The book supplements the 1957 edition 
and ‘contains the* WSF" antendments” io 
the Workmen’s Compensation ‘Law and 
the Disability Benefits Law, amend- 
ments to the Board’s rules and regula- 
tions and excerpts from other State laws 
pertaining to workmen’s compensation, 
as well as a detailed index. 

The price of the Supplement is 25¢. 
The 1957 edition of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law is $1.00. 

Copies of the Law and Supplement 
may be secured from the Secretary of 
» ani 50 Park Place, New York 7, 
Ney. 





named to his present post. 

Mr. Ebaugh is a resident secretary 
of Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, Ameri- 
can Motorists and American Manufac- 
turers Mutual, divisions of the Kemper 
Group. 


Compulsory and Politics 
Scored by Boston Writer 


Many companies shun automobile in- 
surance in Massachusetts, according to 
an article by Boston Globe writer John 
Harriman. Pointing out the $147 million 
loss on auto lines last year, and the 
tremendous rise in various auto claim 
costs since World War II, Mr. Harriman 
writes this about conditions for carriers 
in Massachusetts—the oldest compulsory 
auto insurance state in the country: 

“To insurance companies, the rate 
they must have to break even, or to 
operate at a modest profit, is a simple 
matter of mathematics. But in Massa- 
chusetts the mathematics is hidden under 
the bushel basket of politics. 

“The result of this is that this state 
is not an attractive field for auo liability 
insurance from the companies’ stand- 
point. Witness again the figures: 232 
companies do business in Connecticut, 
253 in New York 2 in 10de Isiand, 
253 N York, 242 Rhode Isiand 
and 198 in Maine. In Massachusetts... 
1s 

“This, of course, is because of the 
compulsory law in this state. It is the 
nature of this law that has brought in 
the politics,” he concluded. 





Complete First Phase Of 
110 William St. Building 


The 110 William Street Building, under 
construction at present, was “topped- 
out’ last week. Erection of the 31l-story 
reinforced concrete frame of the build- 
ing with the traditional topping-out flag 
flying from the uppermost tier of the 
structure signalled completion of the 
first phase of the construction opera- 
tion. 

An interesting aspect of the intricate 
110 William Street construction opera- 
tion was the finishing off of five floors 
of space, lobby and elevator facilities in 
the reinforced concrete building section 
while crews were still erecting the skele- 
ton and adding the aluminum skin. The 
space, which is occupied by Crum & 
Forster, was completed out of construc- 
tion sequence, to enable the company to 
move its operations from the 20-story 
corner building now being rebuilt and 
linked-up with the reinforced concrete 
section. 





ON “FUEL FOR JET AIRCRAFT” 





Assn. of Casualty & Surety Cos. Hazard 
Subcommittee Issues Booklet on 
Safe Handling of Jet Fuels 
The safe use of “jet fuels” is a matter 
of increasing concern now that gas tur- 
bine and turbo-prop engines are rapidly 
replacing conventional reciprocating en- 
gines in both military and commercial 

air line planes. 

The elimination of logistical problems 
that might otherwise result in a major 
or minor disaster in the handling, stor- 
age and use of kerosene and JP-4, the 
two principal jet fuels, is the subject of 
a bulletin just published by the special 
hazards subcommittee of the Association 
of, Cagualty &. Sazety..Companies . ‘ 

The detailed bulletin, entitled “Fuel 
for Jet Aircraft,” contains a general in- 
troduction and is sub-divided into sec- 
tions on fire hazards, health hazards, 
storage and shipping, ground handling 
of jet fuels and cleaning and repair of 
jet aircraft fuel cells. It also lists 23 
additional sources of technical informa- 
tion on safety procedures and require- 
ments affecting the use of jet fuel. 

James F. Van Namee, director of the 
engineering and research division © of 
ACSC’s accident prevention department, 
said that the report is the latest in a 
series of Special Hazards Bulletins pub- 
lished by the Special Hazards Sub- 
committee, which regularly investigates 
and reports on processes, materials and 
techniques that constitute some present 
or potential hazard to people or prop- 
erty. 


Travelers Promotes Frieze 


To Kansas City Claim Mgr. 





CLARENCE I. FRIEZE 


The appointment of Clarence I. Frieze 
as claim manager at the Kansas City 
branch office of The Travelers is an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Frieze joined the company in 1926 
as adjuster at Kansas City and in 1927 
went to St. Joseph as a resident ad- 
juster. He returned to Kansas City in 
1935 and five years later was promoted 
to supervising adjuster there. 


A graduate of Kansas _ University 
where he received his LL.B. degree, 


Mr. Frieze is admitted to practice law 
in Missouri and Kansas. 





New Guide Book for Comp. 
Depts.; Carter Is Author 


A new guide book designed to provide 
workmen’s compensation departments 
with medical and technical information 
relating to the investigation of claims, 
has recently been published by the 
Insurance Advocate, New York publish- 
ing firm. Written by Neil Carter, a hear- 
ing representative for the Greater New 
York Mutual Insurance Co., the Guide 
is based upon his long experience cover- 
ing virtually every facet of workmen’s 
compensation claims. 

The book’s purpose is to give investi- 
gators and other compensation depart- 
ment people a methodical approach to 
claims investigations. Pertinent questions 
are set forth which must be asked and 
important data which must be secured, 
in order to determine the status of a 
claim. In this connection, the Guide 
covers 24 special claims problems. It also 
embraces special medical problems, and 
discusses the technique of interviewing 
physicians. A chapter on the importance 
of careful study of hospital records is 
also included as well as a glossary of 
medical terms. 

The guide may be purchased for $3 
per copy at the Insurance Advocate’s 
office, 135 William Street, New York. 


. ’ _—_— ~* , 
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©’Connor New Account Exec. 
For A. E. Strudwick Co. 


Roy F. O’Connor, formerly assistant 
secretary of General Reinsurance Corp., 
has joined the staff of A. E. Strudwick 
Co., Minneapolis reinsurance brokers, as 
an account executive. He will service 
accounts throughout the United States, 
chiefly in the middle west, with head- 
quarters in Minneapolis. 

Mr. O’Connor studied pre-law at Loy- 
ola University, Chicago, and Fordham 
University, New York, and has been in 
insurance since 1928. He was chief 
examiner with Compensation Insurance 
Rating Board of New York until 1938, 
secretary of Excess Insurance Co. of 
America until 1953, when he joined the 
General Re. in Kansas City. 
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William H. Malone Gives N.J. Women 


Closeup View Of ‘The Excess Market 


~~ 

The Insurance Women of New Jersey 
at their dinner meeting on September 
25 in Newark were treated to an inform- 
ative talk on “The Excess Market” by 
William H. Malone, president of William 
H. Malone, Inc. of Newark and vice 
president of B. & R. Excess Corp. of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He was introduced by 
Marjorie Keegan of the American In- 
surance Co., who is chairman of the 


speakers’ committee of the organization. 

B. & R. Excess Corp. with whom Mr. 
Malone has been associated for the past 
five years, transacts a large volume of 
excess business with the London market. 
The firm has recently completed a size- 
able expansion program (including the 
a of its office space at 26 Court 

, Brooklyn) following arrangements to 
ae its London business to McNiel 
& Coulson (Overseas) Ltd., Lloyds’ 
brokers. 

Mr. Malone, who gave the Insurance 
Women of New Jersey a closeup view 
of the modus operandi of the excess and 
surplus line market, joined B. & R. 
Excess Corp. after a long period of 
service in the domestic market. This is, 
“3 fact, his 30th year in the business. 

Before his present connection he was 
field representative in New York terri- 
tory with the Standard Accident. He 
resigned this post in 1953 to help organ- 
ize B. R. His colleagues and co- 
founders—Raymond E. Karlinsky and 
Joseph Neulinger—are also experienced 
men in the excess and surplus line mar- 
ket. A recent addition to the B. & R. 
firm is Alan S. Quaif, vice president, 
who was previously manager and under- 
writer of City General Insurance Co. 
in London. 


The Current Excess Market in N. J. 


In his talk Mr. Malone localized his 
remarks to pertain to the current excess 
and surplus line market in New Jersey. 
He said that the surplus line broker 
came into being in 1954 when the state 
amended the law to permit the broker 
to negotiate or effect insurance in the 
unauthorized market, provided such 
negotiation were handled through a 
licensed surplus line broker. Prior to 
this amendment, which also changed 
slightly the condition under which sur- 
plus line licenses were issued, only a 
broker holding a surplus line license was 
permitted to place insurance in the non- 
authorized market. 

“Of course,” said the speaker, “any 
licensed broker could obtain such a 
license but then he had the problem of 
finding a suitable market if and when 
that type of busiress presented itself. 
The substantial brokerage houses hand- 
ling large risks used the market freely. 
They had the facilities and the volume 
to do so. As a result of the amendment 
to the law individuals and firms able 
to establish themselves as specialists in 
the field were ready to perform a whole- 
saleing job like that of the general agent 
in the domessic. market.” 

In submitting a risk to the excess 
market, Mr. Malone explained that it 
is necessary for the broker to provide 
proof that he has made diligent effort 
to place the risk in the admitted market. 
He must sign an affidavit which includes 
the names of at least three domestic 
companies that have declined the risk. 
The surplus line broker then signs a 
similar affidavit to the effect that he 
also has made diligent effort to place 
the same risk, submitting the names 
of three additional companies that have 
declined to write such insurance. These 
affidavits, said Mr. Malone, are then 
filed with the Insurance Department 
along with a detailed report of all busi- 
ness written during each month. The 
surplus line broker also issues a cover 
note or memorandum of insurance which 
indicates that he has effected insurance 
unauthorized insurors, the 
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names of which 
such cover note. 
brought out: 


Where Misunderstanding Arises 


“All too often cover notes are issued 
without showing the names of the secur- 
ity but merely indicating that coverage 
is with Lloyds and/or companies. This 
leads to considerable misunderstanding 
in that many people, insured and brokers 


alike, assume their insurance is in 
Lloy ds merely because they have re- 
ceived a cover note. Even when the 


names of the insurors are shown on the 
cover note such names are unfamiliar 
to us and we must rely on the integrity 
of the broker in using care in selecting 
financially sound insurors with a satis- 
factory record for payment of claims. 
It is difficult to check these insurors 
since such statistical firms as A. M. Best 
& Co. do not publish information on 
foreign insurors not admitted to do 
business in this area.” 


Fire and Casualty Requirements 


Mr. Malone went on to say that the 
surplus line broker is required to collect 
a 3% tax for the state or for the Fire 
District in the case of fire insurance 
business. “The fire business is generally 
written on the basis that warrants simi- 
lar coverage in a domestic company, 
stating the amount and name of such 
company. It usually follows the same 
terms and conditions of such warranty 
company and at the same rates. This is 
contributing insurance and not excess 
coverage,” he explained. 

As to casualty lines, the speaker said: 
“They are usually rated up about 50% 
over the manual rate. This figure is 
more or less standard in the business and 
is necessary because the insuror re- 
ceives only the distress business and 
does not get the spread of good business 
as an offset. Other than the tax and, 
of course, the increased rates on the 
distress coverage, you should not have 
to pay any other additional charges in 
the excess market. In fact, some cov- 
erages will bear no relationship to our 
manual and may be much less in pre- 
mium cost than anticipated. 

“The uncertainty of the premiums in 
our market create conditions under 
which we spend most of our time quoting 
premiums. If we were able to write even 
half of what we quote we might get 
rich rather quickly. It would seem to 
me that in view of the nature of our 
market and our reliance on the surplus 
line broker, more consideration might 
be given to the reliability of the security 
or insuror, and the price may be secon- 
dary.” 

Mr. Malone then pointed out that in 
establishing himself in the excess busi- 
ness the broker arranges facilities 
through which he can handle a volume 
of business more or less efficiently. 
“Some of this business,” he said “is 
placed in American companies which 
may be licensed in one or a few states 
in the west or in the south. There are, 
in tact, companies estabfished” for tits 
primary purpose. However, they account 
for only a small amount of the excess 
business since generally the business is 
placed in the foreign market. Central 
and South American companies as well 
as Swiss, Dutch and French are fairly 
active in the field, but by and large, 
the greater volume goes to the London 
market.” 


Lloyds of London 


The speaker then pictured the London 
market with respect to insuror interest 
in American surplus business. He said 
it consists of two categories—Lloyds’ 
underwriters and companies. He ex- 
plained: 

“Lloyds consists of some 7,500 to 8,000 
individuals, each of whom must show 
himself to be of a certain standard of 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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AT HIS FINE RESTAURANTS 
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Firm charge accounts welcome; also member 
of Diners, Esquire and Gourmet Charge Clubs, 


EMIL pane hi—teaiel Host to Downtown Diners for over 27 Years 
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213 PEARL STREET 
Near Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
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Illinois Auto Insurance 
Info. Service Set Up 


HEADED BY J. MILBURN SMITH 





IIIS Officers Include T. C. Morrill (State 
Farm Auto) A. E. Spottke (Allstate) R.G. 
Rowe (Kemper Group); Aims Outlined 





Illinois Insurance Information Service 
has been formed by companies, whose 
home offices are in that state, to act as 
a clearing house for information affect- 
ing car owners. President J. Milburn 
Smith of Continental Casualty was named 
the first president of IIIS. 

This adds to the growing number of 
insurance industry associations being set 
up around the country to tell the public 
the story of automobile insurance. 

The executive structure of IIIS in- 
cludes three vice presidents: Thomas C. 
Morrill of State Farm Mutual Automo- 
bile; Albert E. Spottke of Allstate, and 
C. L. Morris of Illinois National; secre- 
tary, Royce G. Rowe of Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty; and treasurer, W. W. 
Chalmers of Zurich Insurance Co. 

Thomas F. Reynolds, former manag- 
ing editor of the Chicago Sun-Times 
will direct operations of IIIS which has 
opened offices in the Board of Trade 
Building, Chicago. 

Following companies are participants 
in IITS: Allstate, Continental Casualty, 
Economy Fire & Casualty, Farmers 
Automobile Association, Freeport Insur- 
ance Co., Illinois National, Inter-Insur- 
ance Exchange of the Chicago Motor 
Club, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, 
American Motorist, Federal! Mutual, 
Motor Vehicle Casualty, State Farm 
Mutual Automobile, Union Automobile 
Indemnity Assn., Prairie States Farmers 
Insurance Assn., Security Mutual Cas- 
ualty, Western States Mutual, and Zurich 
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Insurance Teachers 


(Continued from Page 24) 


is a teachers’ organization, and we in- 
tend to see that it continues to be run 
by teachers. 
William Beadles’ Explanation 

“However,” he continued, 
more of the association’s business has 
to do with action on proposals made to 
us by persons in the insurance industry, 
Under our present system with only one 














associate member on the committee, piacilit 
we are confined during each three-year for pet 
term to either a life or a property in- and | 
surance man, who is apt to be un-respo! 
familiar with problems outside his field, lent \ 
As a result, decisions have sometimes Moe 
been made without the benefit of indus. the fl 
try counsel. We believe that having prest! 
three associate members on the execu-@iactor 
tive committee will rectify this situation,” line | 

One of the two additional committee fRiffere 
members will be elected at the associa- the tv 
tion’s Dec. 28-29 annual meeting. The “Suc 
other will be elected at the 1959 meeting Mtional 
Each will be elected for a_ three-year formit 
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term. Thus with a total of three, an 
associate member will come up for elec- 
tion each year. 





duct educational programs relating to 
the insurance industry and thereby to 
create a better understanding by the 
public of the nature of the industry and 
its importance to individuals and _ the 
economy generally. 

2. To initiate and support programs 
and practices for the protection and 
encouragement of the insurance industry. 

3. To foster good will and understand- 
ing within the insurance industry. 

To promote traffic, industrial 
ey safety. 

To assist in the preservation of the 
Anstericiie system of private enterprise 
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under our democratic form of govern- 
s ; 

Insurance Co ment, and to secure and extend the @tenanc 
Six-Point Program right of private industry to provide the the pa 
, ; are insurance protection needed by the stock | 
The aims of Illinois Insurance Infor- public, portan 
mation Service as outlined in its by-laws To carry on such other activities MM side as 
igi ; ; as are incidental or related to the afore- In | 
1. To disseminate information and con- mentioned purposes. evr 
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Talk on Excess Market 





















































- (Continued from Page 26) 

T vealth and integrity. These individuals 

Y. re formed into syndicates of which 

} here are about 300. Perhaps, no more 

nber than 100. of these syndicates are_in- 
erested in non-marine business. Each 

lubs, |Bsyndicate according to size may employ 


ne or more underwriters. Each member 
Sor name (as they are referred to) is 
responsible for his share of all risks ac- 
cepted by the underwriters for his syndi- 
cate. Lloyds are governed by a special 
charter and regulations laid down by 






















+) the government of England for con- 
, Bducting their finances, but generally they 
We I-@ ome under the Insurance Department 
be run of the London Board of Trade as do 
all British insurors. Of course, they are 
on not regulated as closely as in this coun- 
ore andtry. They are, therefore, much more 
ess has [flexible and able to prepare special cov- 
made toMerages as they may be required. 
ndustry,@ “While the surplus line broker does 
only one fuot go directly to Lloyds he has arranged 
mmittee, Miacilities with a correspondent in London 
ree-year por perhaps an intermediary between here 
erty in-f@and London who would have such cor- 
be un-respondent in London. Such correspon- 
1is field, dent would be known as a Lloyds broker, 
metimes gone who is permitted to do business on 
f indus- the floor of Lloyds. The ability and 
having prestige of such correspondent is a big 
, execu. fiactor in the operations of the surplus 
uation” @line broker. That is what makes the 
mmittee difference in the resulting coverage and 
associa- the rates produced. 
g. Thee “Such correspondent arranges an addi- 
neeting tional market with British companies by 
ree-year giorming a group or pool to share the 
ree, angrisks submitted. Generally, these risks 
or elec- ite placed or shown to the leader of 
the pool and the acceptance of the 
______ Bileader is approved by its other members. 
ting to Such pool may be formed by methods 
reby tog! “einsurance wherein the leader may 
by. the mccePt the coverage directly and rein- 
y and sure back with the various members. 
bs > This arrangement gives the surplus line 
broker a broad field in that he may use 
ogi the companies and Lloyds together to 
on and eee" more favorable conditions and, of 
adaaley. course, to result in far greater capacity. 
rstand- What Does All This Mean? 
ry. 
ial and Mr. Malone then told the New Jersey 
women the significance of this setup, 
of the Bsaying: “Your membership is made up 
terprise of women who are concerned with the 
yovern- American Agency System. The main- 
nd themtenance of good relationship between 
ide the [the partners, and really the agents and 
»y thegestock companies are partners, is as im- 
; portant to those of you on the company 
tivities (side as it is to those on the agency side. 
_ afore- “In the code of ethics of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents the 
agent pledges that he will strive to 
——— render the full measure of service ex- 
we & Bected from an intelligent well informed 
surance man. He pledges that he will 
* thoroughly analyze the insurance needs 
of his clients and recommend the best 
lorms of indemnity suited to these needs, 
& Piathfully advising as to the best insur- 
ance protection available. 
“This means that today, in our way of 
® Blife, an agent must thoroughly analyze 
the hazards or perils to which his client 
*% B'S subject. It is his job to inform his 
clients how they can cover these risks 
as completely as possible and to arrange 
x such insurance to the satisfaction of the 
client. To follow the old fashioned 
x Btvey idea and recommend standard 
Policy forms with all of its exclusions is 
inadequate. To ignore the perils of flood, 
® B® Water damage, collapse and other perils 
not written by our companies is not in 
x ceping with this Code of Ethics. To 
overlook the personal hazards of false 
arrest, libel and slander, invasion of 
* BPtvacy, malicious prosecution, illegal 
detention, is certainly a disservice to our 
client ‘ 
* EF ‘Gr w , 
. an we afford to see our client with 
insufficient limits merely because our 
*® FOMmpany will not go higher than $50/- 
00,000 “or $100/300,000? Do we avoid 
x ane about malpractice, railroad lia- 
ity, completed operations, care, cus- 
‘ody and control, because we_ believe 
* ‘hem uninsurable? Is the engineer or 


‘rehitect not entitled to errors and omis- 


sions even as you and I? Have we 
become acquainted with such covers as 
umbrella coverage which is discussed for 
large manafacturers and carries limits 
in excess of those insured domestically 
and may include uninsured hazards or 
otherwise uninsurable hazards in excess 
of a stipulated deductible or the retro- 
spective penalty indemnity which extends 
your retrospective rating plan more 
closely to a guaranteed cost? 

“Do we appreciate that there is a 
market on amusement devices, false 
arrest for your police department, lia- 
bility for conventions, parades, even the 


fireworks on the 4th of July? If you are 
unable to answer such questions as these 
when put to you by your clients, cer- 
tainly you are not living up to the 
NAIA code of ethics. 

“Today when the trend of the com- 
panies is to more selectivity in under- 
writing the excess market fills the void 
between the demands of the clients and 
the offerings of the company. Despite 
the jaundiced eye through which many 
companies look upon the excess market, 
it certainly assists them in following 
such selectivity without injury to the 
agency system.” 


of : 

3.2% Increase in Mass. 
Compulsory automobile rates in Mass 
achusetts for 1959 will 3.2% 
higher than those of 1958, it was an- 
nounced this week by Insurance Com- 
missioner Joseph A. Humphreys. He 
rejected the insurance companies’ re- 
quest for an increase of 12%, but it is 
not expected that insurers will appeal 
the decision to upset the Commissioner’s 
rates. The law provides for a_ public 
hearing on the compulsory rates which 

will probably be held late this month. 
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s¥S a tower of strength 






to the community..,,, a symbol of 






protection in disaster and distress. 







Though times change, the miracles 









of modern medicine still depend on 


the skill of the physician. 







Thus it is with insurance. 
Because adequate protection depends 
on the professional skill of the agent... 











Select and consult 

Vem bete(-jeleleCita 
insurance agent or broker 
as you would your doctor 











or lawyer. 
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Casualty-Fire-Marine 
Insurance ° Fidelity- 
Surety Bonds 


United States Fidélity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. « Fidelity Insurance Co. of 
Canada, Toronto « Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Underwriters, Inc., Baltimore 3, Md. 
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U.S.F.&G. AGENTS 


This is one of a series of advertise- 
ments appearing in THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST, TIME and NEWS- 
WEEK ... designed to increase your 
prestige with the insuring public. 
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Program For HIAA Individual Ins. 
Forum, October 27-29 In Chicago 


Special workshop sessions on ten sub- 
jects have been scheduled for the an- 
nual Individual insurance forum, spon- 
sored by the Health Insurance Associa- 
tion of America. The Forum, being con- 
vened by the individual insurance com- 
mitee of HIAA, will be held October 27- 
29 at the Drake Hotel in Chicago. 

The subjects to be covered at the 
workshops include: Overinsurance—Du- 
plication of Benefits; the Senior Citi- 
zens; Major Medical Expense Insur- 
ance; Substandard A. & S.; Persistency; 
Policy Provisions and State Filing; Re- 
serve Valuation and Statistics; Claim 
Problems; Case Clinic — U nderwriting . 
and Case Clinic—Claims. 

The first of the three main workshop 
sessions will be held October 27, be- 
tween 3 p.m. and 5 p.m. under the direc- 
director of 





tion of Francis W. Evans, 

S.&A. underwriting, The Prudential. 
For the first 85 minutes, six workshop 
groups will discuss “Overinsurance 


Duplication of Benefits.”” The discussion 
leaders will be D. B. Alport, vice presi- 
dent, underwriting, Business Men’s As- 
surance; A. M. Hansen, —— vice 
president, Mutual of Omaha; George H. 
Hipp, vice president, Surety Life; J. 4. 
McCuistion, assistant secretary, Wood- 
men Accident & Life; Oliver F. Sieg- 
mund, manager, A.&S. development 
department, General American L . and 


C. E. Stevens, assistant secretary, A. & S. 
department, Indemnity Insur: ince of 
North America. 


At the same time, six other workshop 
groups will discuss, “The Senior Citi- 
zen.” The discussions will be led by 
W. Adee, vice president, Educators Mu- 
tual Life; C. W. Druitt, ae ager, A.&S 
department, Pilot Life; H. Magnuson, 
assistant vice cond sabi Feder al Life & 
Casualty; L. Phelps, cl “yf vice presi- 
dent, North American Life; C. D. Scott, 
first vice webs mei Great American Re- 
serve; and K. O. Young, supervisor, Indi- 
vidual A. & H. department, World Insur- 
ance. After the first 85-minute session, 
discussion leaders will switch workshop 
rooms to begin another session of 
similar duration. 


14 Workshop Speeches October 28th 


The second major workshop session 
will take place Tuesday morning, Octo- 
ber 28, with six topics being discussed 
in 14 workshops, under the direction of 
Robert E. Ryan, manager, A. & H. de- 
partment, Royal-Globe. Four workshops 
will be devoted to “Major Medical Ex- 
pense Insurance.” The discussion lead- 
ers will be Ernest F. Brewer, vice presi- 
dent, Underwriting department, Republic 
National Life; Harold V. Kentner, man- 
ager, A.&S. underwriting department, 
Occidental Life; Douglas J. Moe, assist- 
ant secretary, United States Life; and 
Gerald S. Parker, secretary, A. &H. 
Guardian Life. 

There will be two workshops to each 
of the other five subjects. Donald M. 
Carll, assistant secretary, American Cas- 
ualty of Reading, and Byron S. Davis, 
assistant secretary, S. & A. division, State 

Mutual Life, will be the discussion lead- 
ers for “Substandard A.&S.” Robert 
W. Pope, superintendent, Personal acci- 
dent and Group department, Employers’ 
Liability, and Charles F. B. Richardson, 
associate actuary, Mutual Of New York, 
will preside over the discussions on “Per- 
sistency.” The workshops on “Policy 
Provisions and State Filing” will be led 
by Victor Cohen, chief contract consult- 
ant, actuarial and new business depart- 
ment, The Prudential, and Carroll J. Mc- 


ALBERT M. HANSEN 


secretary, accident 
The Travelers. Harold A. Lachner, as- 
sociate actuary, Metropolitan Life, and 
Charles N. Walker, assistant vice presi- 
dent, Lincoln National Life, will be the 
discussion leaders for “Reserve Valua- 
tion and Statistics.” Ralph C. Coppeler, 
assistant secretary, The Travelers, and 
Elmer J. Rasmussen, vice president, Con- 
tinental Casualty, will lead the discussion 
of “Claim Problems.” 
“Case Clinic—Underwriting” 

The last group of workshops will be- 
gin Tuesday afternoon, under the direc- 
tion of Rodney U. Clark, superintendent, 
A.& H. underwriting, Paul Revere Life. 
The discussions at the ten workshops on 
“Case Clinic—Underwriting” will be led 
by Thomas M. Flaherty, manager, under- 
writing division, A. & S. department, New 
York Life; William H. Greenwood, Jr., 
associate insurance supervisor, Provident 
Mutual Life; J. T. Helverson, third vice 
president, Washington National ; WW, . 
Lapham, superintendent, A.&S. under- 
writing department, National Casualty; 
Christopher F. Lee, second vice president 
and manager A. & H. department, Colum- 
bian National Life; Clifford Morrison, 
underwriting vice president, Monarch 
Life; Gordon L. Newell, assistant super- 
intendent, A.&S. underwriting, Paul 
Revere Life; John A. Parsons, super- 
vising underwriter_—commercial, Royal- 
Globe; T. J. Smart, underwriting vice 
ned Inter- Ocean; and “aR. : 
Strubbe, assistant vice president, Lincoln 
National Life. 

Robert G. Hill, second vice president, 
Security Mutual Life, and Ray C. Wil- 
liams, assistant manager of A. &S. in- 
surance, Mutual Of New York, will lead 
the discussions of “Case Clinic—Claims.” 


Made Conservator of Co. 

A District Court order naming Okla- 
homa Insurance Commissioner Joe B. 
Hunt conservator for the International 
Mutual Hospital & Medical Association 
was issued last week. 

A petition to give the Insurance Com- 
missioner control of the firm was filed 
by Robert D. Allen, Assistant Commis- 
sioner. The petition said value of an 
$18,000 mortgage loan listed as a prin- 
cipal asset of the insurance firm was in 
doubt. 


Bride, 








department, 


Review Of Mail Order Cases Sought 


Two Missouri mail-order A. & H. in- 
surers have asked the Supreme Court to 
review Eighth Circuit Court decisions 
upholding Federal Trade Commission 
cease and desist orders against adver- 
tising found by FTC to be false and mis- 
leading. 

American Life & Accident of St. Louis, 
and Automobile Owners Safety of Kan- 
sas City argued that the FTC had no 
jurisdiction to regulate their advertising 
practices, on the basis of the Supreme 
Court’s recent ruling that the McCarran 
Act barred it from assuming jurisdic- 
tion in similar cases against National 
Casualty, and American Hospital & 
Life. 

The 2-1 decisions of the Eighth Cir- 
cuit Court against American Life & 
Accident, and Automobile Owners Safety 
sidestepped the jurisdictional issue on 
the grounds that the two companies 
had conceded jurisdiction when they 
argued the cases before the Commission. 

But the brief contended that this 
waiver was only “conditional” to permit 
them to urge the Commission to accept 
a hearing examiner’s initial decision rec- 
ommending dismissal on the grounds 
that the challenged advertising practices 
had been abandoned. 

“Nothing is more clearly settled than 
the proposition that a court’s or agency's 
jurisdiction over the subject matter of a 
suit or proceeding cannot be conferred 
by consent or waiver,” the two compa- 
nies’ joint brief declared. “On the con- 
trary, it is the recognized duty of this 
Court, as well as every other Federal 
Court, to consider the question of juris- 
diction over the subject matter. 

The fact that the two companies are 
licensed only in Missouri and do business 
in other states through the mails rather 
than through agents does not affect the 


basic question of jurisdiction, the brief 
argued. 
“Nothing in the proviso ... of the 


McCarran-Ferguson Act or its legisla- 
tive history requires an interstate insur- 
ance transaction to be “regulated” by 
two or more states. In the present case 
Missouri fully regulates petitioners’ 
transactions: if one of petitioners uses 





Washington National 


Plans Capital Increase 

The board of directors of the Wash- 
ington National have just recommended 
to the stockholders that the capital stock 
strucure of he company be increased 
from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000. This 
change will be accomplished by a trans- 
fer of funds from the surplus account 
to the capital stock account and will be 
voted upon at a_ special stockholders 
meeting which is being called for Octo- 
ber 10th, 1958. 

R. J. Wetterlund, chairman, stated 
that the increase in capital stock is being 
recommended to keep the capital struc- 
ture in line with the company’s increased 
of business and to 


assets and volume : 
provide additional safety margins for 
the benefit of policyholders. 


At the end of 1957 the Washington 
National had total capital, surplus and 
contingency funds of $56,258,754; total 
assets of $249,112,357; and $1,626,556,626 
life insurance in force. 

The company writes all forms of life, 
and A. & H. on both an individual and 
Group basis. 





Lowe Joins Group Div. 


Of All American L. & C. 


Harry Lowe has been appointed super- 
visor of the Group department of the 
All American Life & Casualty as an- 
nounced by Walter E. Goodman, Group 
vice president. 

Mr. Godman said the appointment of 
Mr. Lowe reflects the company’s inten- 
tion to expand its Group activities to 
keep pace with the growth program 
which the company has undertaken. 

Mr. Lowe entered the Group insurance 





false advertisements, Missouri can and 
will stop it; and to interpret the law as 
requiring other states to go through 
the duplicative formality of also ordering 
it stopped, on pain of Federal Trade 
Commission intervention for the purpose 
of going through the same duplicative 
formality, reduces the Act to an ab. 
surdity.” 

The companies also urged the Supreme 
Court to consider the validity of the 
cease and desist order in the light oj 
the Commission’s refusal to consider the 
record of participation in and compli. 
ance with its 1950 trade practice rules 
for mail-order insurance advertising. 

The Court of Appeals refused to con- 
sider this aspect on the grounds. that 
it was not material because the compa. 
nies had been charged with the violation 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act 
and not of the trade practice rules, 

“The decision of the court below rele- 
gates all trade practice rules to an 
administrative limbo in which _ their 
solemn promulgation and painstaking 
administration are meaningless formali- 
ties which can be ignored at the will 
of the Commission, at the same time it 
extols their value to Congress and the 
public. It conflicts with the decisions 
of this Court in which rules issued by 
administrative agencies—often with far 
less formality than that which the Com- 
mission issued these rules—have been 
held not only relevant but binding on the 
agency in litigation with persons. ail- 
fected.” 

An FTC hearing examiner, meanwhile, 
recommended dismissal of the false ad- 
vertising complaint against Fireman’ 
Fund Indemnity Company, San_ Fran- 
cisco, 

Examiner J. Earl Cox granted the 
company’s motion to dismiss, which was 
unopposed by counsel supporting the 
complaint. The motion cited the Su. 
preme Court’s decisions of last June 3i, 
in the National Casualty, and Americat 
Hospital & Life cases, holding the Con- 
mission to be without jurisdiction over 
the practices there involved, and Con- 
mission counsel agreed that those case: 
govern the practices at issue in thi 
case. 


Falck, Chesson, Nardi Get 


New Posts in Nationwide 
Walter Falck, manager of the Phila 
dephia region of Nationwide Insurance 
for the past two has been ap- 
pointed manager of region 
with headquarters in Md, 
effective Oct. 1. 

Mr. Falck will succeed Grady M. Ches 
son who goes to Nationwide home office 
in Columbus, Ohio, as director of ager 
cies the staff of Dean Jeffers, vice 
president—sales. Mr. Chesson will be 
responsible for sales of all lines through 
out the companies’ 18-state operating 
territory, and for sales performance eval 
uations, 

Mr. Jeffers also announced the 4p: 
pointment of A. R. Nardi as director 0! 
sales administration and training. ™ 
addition to agent training, he will 
responsible for sales management é 
velopment, agency recruiting and genera 
sales practices. For the past year 
has been regional sales manager ™ 
Cleveland. oa 

R. L. Arnold, manager of Nationwide’ 
Harrisburg region, will take over t 
duties of Mr. Falck, and administrati 
functions of Harrisburg and Philadelphit 
regions will be merged under his direc 
tion. 
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its tri-state 
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field in 1949 with the Continental Asst" : 


ance holding various internal positio’y 
in the new business and proposal 
partments. 

In 1954 he was transferred to the 
and service department as Group supe! 
visor for the state of Illinois. 
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Nationwide’s A. & S. 
Portfolio Expanded 

10 SEVEN SEPARATE POLICIES 

Includes New Non-Can. Accident Cover- 


age Sold in Unit System; Other 
A. & H. Plans Improved 
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licativell A and broadened Accident & 
an ab-B sickness portfolio is being introduced 
to the agency force of Nationwide In- 


surance and sales have begun in some 
















new 


upreme 


ot the 

ight offMparts of the company’s 18-state operat- 
ler the ing territory. 

3 The portfolio includes seven separate 
ing, policies—one of them entirely new—and 
‘Oo con-MM all policies are presented in a new 
Is that pooklet-style format for improved read- 
obaline ability and easier handling. 

in Act, The new policy, called the Vanguard, 


S: is a non-cancellable accident coverage 
W Tele-B hich is sold in units. Each unit pro- 
‘ vides for a $100 per month life-time 
stallee henefit for disability arising from acci- 
yrmali- dents; up to $500 for medical expenses 
ie Will tributed to accidents, and a_ $5,000 
rye benefit for accidental loss of life. There’s 
cisionsfan extra $100 per month for three 
1ed by months if the insured is injured while 
ith. far riding in an automobile, a public con- 
e-~ veyance, or if he’s injured as a pedes- 
on thejftrian. 

ns al- Substantial changes have 
hy Nationwide in both the and 
individual major medical policies. The 
policy is guaranteed renewable, although 
are subject to change. 
It continues in force for the lifetime 
of the insured, but benefits are subject 
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io an aggregate limit after age 65. 

The company pavs 80% of all medical 
expenses above a deductible amount 
which depends on the policy limits as 
follows: $5,000 limit after $250 deductible - 
$7,500 limit after $500 deductible: $10.090 
after $750 deductible. The limit in each 
instance is for a single illness except 
that it becomes the aggresate limit of 
all claims made after age 65 

The policy carries no “inside” limits 
as to surgical fees or hospital room and 
t board, except that these amounts may 


wide not be in excess of reasonable and cus- 
~ mtiomary charees for similar services. 

Phil Children may be carried under the nolicy 

urancei coverages up to age 21. instead of the 

on ap-ePrevious age limit of 19. 

regiol Other Policies Revamped 


_ Mi. _ The company’s Invincible noliev. which 
includes loss of income protection. acci- 
dental death benefits and hospital and 
surgical coverage, has been revamned 
to allow considerably greater flexilityv 
in terms of waiting periods and indem- 
mtv periods. This allows for greater 
tailoring to individual needs. and the 
coverages can be more rendilv adanted 
to serve as auxiliaries to existing cov- 
erages, 

Similar chanees have been made in the 
Business and Professional nolicy, which 
offers the same coverazes as the In- 
vincible except that there are longer 
indemnity periods for illness. Both the 
Invincible and the Business and Pro- 
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venerife cssional policies may he terminated at 
-at it the option of the company. 

— he Guardian policy. which ie a non- 
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cancellable guaranteed renewable con- 
tract providing loss of time and principal 
‘um benefits, has likewise been revised 
fo be more flexible with resnect to wait- 
Ing and indemnity periods and now 
Provides lifetime accident benefits and 
sickness benefits to age 65. 

nder the company’s standard Family 
Hospital and Surgical policy, benefits 
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Assuf@'Or miscellaneous hospital expenses have 
sitio en increased, the surgical operation 
al def schedule has been improved and matern- 


ty benefits have been liberalized to 
‘over premature birth that may occur 
within the usual nine-months waiting 
Period. Children may be carried under 


the policy up to age 21, instead of 19. 
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HII Reports Govt. Study Showing 
Farmers Are Buying More A. & H. 


The American farmer is rapidly catch- 
ing up to the city dweller in the amount 
of money he spends to protect his health. 
The Health Insurance Institute, citing 
a survey conducted jointly by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, recently reported 
that in the 15-year period from 1941 to 
1955, the average farm family greatly 
increased its spending for health care. 

The Government study showed that in 
1941 farm families spent an average of 
$15 a person for medical care, less than 
half the $32 spent for members of urban 
families. But in 1955, the individual 
spending level for farmers was $63, or 
nearly 80% of the estimated $81 laid out 
by city folk. ; 

During this period, farmers not only 
reduced the difference in health care 
spending between themselves and urban- 
ites, they also boosted their own medical 
expenditures on the family level. The 
Government report states: : 

“Part of this increase in medical care 
expenditures is due to the change in 
price level. But when this is taken into 
account, a tripling in medical expendi- 
tures for members of farm families since 


1935-36 and a doubling since 1941 re- 
main.” 
The report shows that the average 


farm family spent $60 for medical care 
in 1941. In 1955, the sum was $235, which 
is the equivalent of $126 in 1941 when 
the change in price level is taken into 
account. 

The study also disclosed that the aver- 
age farm family is investing more money 
in voluntary health insurance to help 





Vet Patients Thank Stone 


W. Clement Stone, president, Com- 
bined Group, recently received an award 
from the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
for his “thoughtfulness and considera- 
tion” toward veterans in Downey Hospi- 
tal, Downey, III. 

Through Mr. Stone’s good works the 
patients were supplied with 100 sub- 
scriptions to each of ten magazines 
printing equipment, and several hundred 
inspirational books. As the result Mr. 
Stone received a V.F.W. citation from 
Messrs. John Hilan, 1st V.F.W. Dis- 
trict Commander, and Harold Mitchell, 
Chief of Staff of the Illinois V.F.W. 





Alaska Insurance Code 
Revisions Recommended 


A number of insurance code revisions 
have heen recommended for legislative 
enactment by the Alaska Insurance De- 
partment, including the following: 

New Provisions for formation of do- 
mestic insurers: procedures for rehabili- 
tation, reorganization and liquidation of 
domestic insurers (current law provides 
for dissolution only); provisions for 
calling and processing of hearings. 

Also, proposal for granting governing 
hodies authority to adopt Group acci- 
dent & health insurance plans: proposal 
that the presentation of a false or fraudu- 
lent claim for indemnity under an in- 
surance policy be made a felonv and 
subject to fine of from $50 to $5.000 
and/or imprisonment of from one to five 
years; establishment of unearned pre- 
mium reserve requirements for fire in- 
surers and designating the “standard 
fire policv,” as recommended by_ the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, as the onlv fire policy form 
permitted in Alaska. Also, requirements 
and procedures for mergers or consoli- 
dation of domestic insurers; stipulating 
the “kinds or classes” of insurance as 
(1) life, (2) accident and health, (3) 
casualty, fidelity and surety, and (4) 
fire and marine. 


protect itself against the cost of medical 
care. 

The typical farm family spent $3 in 
1941 for health insurance and $42 in 1955. 
This 1955 expenditure was the equivalent 
of $13 in terms of what a dollar would 
buy in 1941, but on this basis still repre- 
sents an increase of 333%. 

In 1955, the report stated, some 51% 
of farm families had some form of health 
insurance. In addition, the survey showed 
that as farm incomes increased, the pro- 
portion of families protecting themselves 
with health insurance tended to rise. 

Among farm families with incomes 
between $500 and $1,000 in 1955, some 
27% had health insurance, the Institute 
noted, while 42% of families with in- 
comes between $1,000 and $1,500 were so 
protected. The top income bracket, $7,500 
and over, found 69% of the families pro- 
tected by health insurance. 





Crawley and Smith Attend 
Medical Society Meeting 


F. T. Crawley, staff member of the 
Health Insurance Council, and Edmund 
A. Smith, vice president of the Peerless 
Insurance Co., recently attended the an- 
nual joint meeting of the Vermont-New 
Hampshire State Medical Societies held 
at Bretton Woods, New Hampshire. 

Mr. Smith was recently named as 
chairman of the Vermont-New Hamp- 
shire state committee of the Health 
Insurance Council. 

The Council had a display in the lobby 
of the hotel featuring uniform claim 
blanks and a graph showing the number 
of individuals insured by private carriers 
for hospitalization, surgical and medical 
insurance. Booklets featuring claim forms 
and the activities of the Health Insur- 





ance Council were distributed to the 
medical men attending the meeting. 
IAAHU Committees 

The committees chosen by Gail L. 


Shoup, president, International Associa- 
tion of Accident & Health Underwriters, 
announced recently, were printed in 
The Eastern Underwriter, September 26. 
The following completes the outline of 
tasks for these committees and commit- 
tee members named. 

Directory — “Choose the Plan” is a 
directory of underwriters in a given area 
produced and distributed by the associa- 
tion and in. many cases it is displayed 
in doctors’ offices and at hospitals. Vari- 


ations include newspaper advertising and, 


telephone book listings. The committee 
will work to develop new methods. 

Gibson Wright, Eau ‘Claire, Wis., chairman; 
Sidney Fields, Cleveland; Glen Brooks, Dallas; 
Robert Little, San Carlos, Calif., and St. George 
Grinnan, Richmond, Va. 

Magazine Promotion—This committee 
has jurisdiction over editorial policy, ad- 
vertising program and other matters in 
the IAAHU magazine “A. & H. Under- 
writer.” 

Bruce Gifford; Glenn Brooks, Dallas; William 
Highfield, Indianapolis; Robert Little, San 
Carlos, Calif.; Eugene Gaffey, Keene, N. H., 
and Jack Olson Chicago. 





DBL Reserves Hearing Set 


New York Superintendent Julius S. 
Wikler has set October 10 as the date 
for a hearing “to consider what changes 
if any should be made in the present 
requirement as to reserves of. carriers 
against assessments for the sick un- 
employed.” The hearing will commence 
at 10 a.m. at New York Insurance De- 
partment, 123 William Street. Com- 
panies may file written memoranda with 
the Insurance Department before the 
date of the hearing. 


Rasmussen Moderates 
A. & H. Claim Seminar 


AT CLAIM ASSN. “ANNUAL MEET 

Panelists Included C. M. Barry, R. S. 

Jack, D. N. Morrison, R. C. Williams, 
H. E. Copps, C. P. Mason 





Elmer J. Rasmussen, vice president of 
Continental Casualty in charge of the 
home office claim department, presided 
over the A. & H. seminar which was 
presented last week at the International 
Claim Association’s annual meeting in 
French Lick, Ind. As chairman of the 
A. & H. committee of that organization, 
Mr. Rasmussen introduced the six mem- 
bers of his committee, each of whom 
presented papers on current problems. 
Thereafter they answered questions. 

Charles M. Barry, Ohio State Life’s 
accident department manager, who was 
the first speaker, discussed “The Right 
of the Company in Insisting Upon Cura- 
tive Surgery.” In introducing him Mr. 
Rasmussen brought out: 

“Most people suffering from a sickness 
or injury want to get well as quickly as 
possible. They will follow any reasonable 
form of treatment to achieve that result. 
There are a few, however, to whom the 
existence of an insurance policy is a 
deterrent. We have all seen claims in 
which disability has been prolonged be- 
cause of the insured’s refusal to undergo 
an accepted form of treatment (including 
surgery) even though it may have been 
indicated by a preponderance of medical 
opinion. These cases are usually difficult 
to handle. Mr. Barry has done extensive 
research on this situation and his views 
will be of general interest.” 


Jack, Morrison and Williams’ 


Next three speakers in this seminar 
were R. S. Jack, claims vice president, 
Monarch Life; Douglas N. Morrison, 
assistant secretary, Aetna Life, and R. C. 
Williams, assistant manager of A. & S. 
claims in Mutual Of New York. 

Mr. Jack’s subject was “His Occupa- 
tion” and in introducing him Mr. Ras- 
mussen said: “The English language 
being what it is and the courts being 
what they are, it is difficult—sometimes 
impossible—for an insurance company to 
describe precisely in a policy the exact 
nature of the loss it intends to cover. 
Essentially, I suppose it can be said that 
an income policy is designed to insure 
a person against a disability that pre- 
vents him from earning a living. Yet, 
as you will learn from Mr. Jack’s ex- 
cellent dissertation on ‘His Occupation’ 
it is entirely possible for a policyholder 
to have his cake and eat it.” 

Mr. Morrison took as his topic “The 
Effect of Third Party Automobile Claims 
on Personal Accident Claims.” Covering 
a wide area of problems, he developed 
a paper which was given close attention 
in view of the widespread interest in 
the effect of inflation on all types of 
claim payments. 

Mr. Williams did an outstanding job 
in his paper on “Nervous and Mental 
Disorder Exclusion in Income, Hospital 
and Major Medical Policies.” 

The two final speakers in this seminar 
were Harry E. Copps, second vice presi- 
dent, North American Life & Casualty, 
speaking on “Time Limit on Certain 
Defenses,” and Charles P. Mason, vice 
president, Vermont Accident, who dis- 
cussed “Death Not Due Directly to 
Bodily Injury Caused by Accident.” 

One of Mr. Copps’ chief points was 
that no court of record has yet had 
occasion to pass directly on the question 
of time limit on certain defenses. Mr. 
Mason’s paper illustrated the current 
trend on the part of the courts in ruling 
on the question of death not due directly 
to bodily injury caused by accident. 
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H. J. LeClair Heads 
Internat’] Claim Assn. 


ELECTED AT FRENCH LICK MEET 


New Executive Committee Chr. Is W. T. 
May, Mass. Mutual; D. A. McCabe, 
Prudential, Is New V. P. 


Howard J. LeClair, vice president of 
Mutual of Omaha in charge of A. & H. 
claims, was elected president of Inter- 
national Claim Association at its 49th 
annual meeting last week at French 
Lick, Ind. Daniel A. McCabe, general 


Rinehart-Marsden, Inc. 


HOWARD J. LeCLAIR 


The Prudential’s home office 
claim department, was elected vice 
president; Louis L. Graham, vice presi- 
dent, Business Men’s Assurance was re- 
elected secretary, a post he has ably 
occupied for many years, and John T. 
McAlexander, second vice president, 
Bankers National Life, Montclair, N. J., 
was re-elected treasurer. 

New chairman of the executive com- 
mittee is Walter T. May, claim secretary 
of nee on Mutual Life. Elected 
to this committee for two year terms 
are: Edwin B. Waldock, title super- 
visor, Imperial Life of Canada; George 
* Monks, manager of claims, New York 
Life; George W. Lane, Jr., assistant 
vice president, Metropolitan Life, imme- 
diate past president of the association, 
and J. R. Bracewell, vice * president, 
Provident Life & Accident. 


President LeClair’s Background 


Howard J. LeClair, who served the 
association last year as executive com- 
mittee chairman, has a background of 
20 years in the business. From 1938-43 
he served as Deputy Insurance Commis- 
sioner, State of Washington. He re- 
signed this post in 1943 to join the legal 
department of Mutual of Omaha and 
United Benefit Life. He was elected a 
vice president in 1949, 

Mr. LeClair is a graduate of Seattle 
University (A.B., 1925) and obtained his 
LL.B. degree in 1929 at University of 
Washington. He is a member of the 
bars of Nebraska and Washington and of 
the American Bar Association. 


manager of 





Amer. Fore Loyalty Group 
Honors Griffin’s 25 Years 


William B. Griffin, Lexington, Ky., 
recently celebrated the 25th anniversary 
of his association with the A. & 
department of America Fore Loyalty 
Group. 

Irving G. Wessman, secretary of the 
Group, presided at a reception and testi- 
monial dinner to Mr. Griffin in Lexing- 
ton. Guest speaker was Kentucky In- 
surance Commissioner Cad P. Thurman. 

Arrangements for the meeting were 
handled by Vice President H. A. Clark. 
Mr. Wessman was deputized by Ken- 
tucky Governor A. B. “Happy” Chandler 


METCALF COMM. PUBLICATION 


Discusses Talks by Wikler, The Downey 
Report, Metcalf - G. S. Parker Ex- 
change and Smith’s Rate Ruling 


The first issue of “Health Insurance 
Newsletter” has been produced under 
the auspices of the New York State Joint 
Legislative (Metcalf) Committee on 
Health Insurance Plans. Volume 1, No. 
1 describes the origins of the Metcalf 
Committee in 1955, describes the New 
York State Employes’ Plan and dis- 
cusses coverage of mental illness, quot- 
ing speeches of New York Insurance 
Superintendent Julius S. Wikler. 

Also appearing in the first issue of the 
bulletin are excerpts from hearings held 
by the committee to “spell out” what 
the bulletin calls the commercial insur- 
general opposition to 
preventing them 

insurance poli- 


ance companies 
“legislation aimed at 
from cancelling health 
cies because of excessive claims or the 
advanced age of the insured.” It quotes 
“a brief exchange which took place in 
Albany, February 27, 1957” between 
Committee Chairman George R. Metcalf 
and Gerald S. Parker (A. & H. secretary, 
Guardian Life) as a spokesman for 
HIAA, LIAA and ALC. 

Other items appearing in the Metcalf 
Committee publication are quotes from 
the New York Times on Britain’s Na- 
tional Health Service, and hhow it has 
become accepted there by the medical 
profession and all political parties; picks 
out as recommended reading the monu- 
mental Downey Report (“Voluntary 
Health Insurance and the Senior Citizen 
—A Report on the Problem of Medical 
Care Benefits for the Aged in New 
York State”). This report was sub- 
mitted to Governor Harriman earlier 
this year by F. Roger Downey, then ad- 
ministrative assistant, in the New York 
Insurance Department. 

“The Health Insurance Newsletter” 
also discusses legal action taken by cer- 
tain Pennsylvania hospitals against a 
rate ruling of Insurance Commissioner 
Francis R. Smith which the ‘hospitals 
consider “would deprive them without 
due process of law of properties ‘given to 
them in trust by countless thousands of 
charitable donors.’” 





Educators Mutual Features 


‘Money Months’ in Oct., Nov. 


Commercial division agents of Educa- 
tors Mutual Life of Lancaster, Pa. are 
observing October and November as 
“Money Months.” Agents will be paid 
bonuses for annual’ premiums of hospital- 
ization, major medical, major hospital 
and medical-surgical policies. 

A. W. Adee, Educators’ vice president 
for the commercial division, points out 
that annual premium volume counts for 
every policy. The awards include Stet- 
son hats, government bonds and cash 
bonuses. Direct mail services will be 
supplied by Educators home office for 
agents. 

Joe Hoffman, general agent of Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, was top winner in the com- 
pany’s recent “Rocket to the Moon” 
contest in which awards were based on 
sales of non-cancellable guaranteed re- 
newable income protection and accident 
policies to men and women. Other top 
winners included Les Fekete, Springdale, 
Conn.; Al Hicks, Lebanon, Pa.; Robert 
Salko, Hazelton, Pa.; Wetzel Adkins, 
Charleston, W. Va.; and B. Scott Is- 
quick, Cleveland, Ohio 

Top producing area was 
Ohio branch, headed by 
Kenney, Jr. 


Educators’ 
Edward A. 





to present Mr. Griffin with a commission 
of Kentucky Colonel. 

Mr. Griffin has the largest A. & H. 
general agency of the company in Ken- 
tucky. It was estimated he has paid 
out over $3 million claims in behalf of 
Commercial Insurance Co. of Newark, 
N. J. during the past 25 years. 


SECURITY-CONN. ENTERS A. & S. 


Names Milton E. Ormerod to Direct 
New Program; Has 30 State 
Licenses Already 


The appointment of Milton E. Ormerod 
as director, and sickness divi- 
sion of the Security-Connecticut Group 


accident 


MILTON E. ORMEROD 
Arthur S. 
executive vice president. 

of New Haven, 
was organized in 
states and 


has been announced by 


Kuenkler, 

Security Insurance Co. 
the parent company, 
1841 and operates in 47 
Canada. In keeping with its progress 
as a multiple line Group, the company 
is now entering the accident and _ sick- 
ness field. 

The program, when fully developed, 
will offer through general agents a com- 
plete line of accident and sickness cover- 
ages. At present a commercial package, 
consisting of individual and family hos- 
pital, various A. & S. plans, accident 
only, and applicable riders, has been 
filed in 43 states and approved in_ 30. 
It is the intention of the Security- 
Connecticut Group to become 100% com- 
petitive as an A. & S. carrier and addi- 
tional filings are anticipated in the near 
future. 

Mr. Ormerod comes to Security-Con- 
necticut following a number of years in 
A. & S. sales management, during which 
time he was Eastern regional sales man- 
ager for a well known Chicago company 
and served as national sales director for 
another company specializing in A. & S 





Va. Corp. Commission Denies 


Appeal of Agents’ Assn. 


The recent opinion of the Virginia 
State Corporation Commission opposing 
the Virginia Association of Insurance 
Agents’ appeal from the Commission’s 
approval of automobile liability insurance 
rate filings with total production cost 
allowance reduced from 25% to 20% is 
receiving widespread attention. 

The opinion said that as the Commis- 
sion looks at the future and as it con- 
templates what has happened in the past, 
“no crystal ball is needed for it to arrive 
at the conclusion that the trend in auto- 
mobile liability insurance rates definitely 
is up.” It pointed to the severe country- 
wide automobile liability insurance un- 
derwriting losses of National Bureau 
members in 1956-57 and stated: “These 
increasing losses can be prevented from 
recurring in the future only by adequate 
increases in rates.” 

In the Commission’s opinion “the 
agents have no standing to take this 
appeal, because the order appealed from 
does not adjudicate any of their rights 
Finally, the Commission sees no justifi- 
cation for continuing the 25% expense 
allowance for production costs. 


E. H. Mueller to Leave Oct. 10 
On Round-the-World Tour 


E. H. “Count” Mueller of Milwaukee, 
widely chown A. & H. general agent who 
for over 25 years has represented Provi- 
dent Life & Accident, will be leaving 
October 10 out of Los Angeles on a 
round-the-world extending nearly 
three months. Mr. Mueller will travel 
with a group of doctors who are taking 
the world trip arranged by the Inter- 
national College of Surgeons. His long- 
friend, Dr. Arnold S. Jackson, is 
the tour. The only other 


tour 


time 
coordinator of 


E. H. MUELLER 


layman in the party is Ellis Potter, an 
architect, of Madison, Wis. 

The first leg of the trip will be via 
Pan American World Airways clipper 
service from San Francisco to Honolulu 
where the party will spend two days 
(October 12-13). Arriving in Tokyo on 
October 16 “Count” Mueller will take 
time out from sightseeing to lecture at 
Chiba University at Chiba, Japan, on 
3enjamin Franklin, on whose life, letters 
and deeds he is a national authority. 

At the next stop, Hong Kong, on Sun- 
day, October 26, Mr. Mueller will he 
met by a missionary friend who, if 
World War II, was brainwashed and 
imprisoned by the Japanese for about I4 
months. 

Another interesting sidelight is that 
he will visit four or five missions of his 
church — American Baptist —in various 
parts of the world. 

The November itinerary in this world- 
wide tour includes the Philippines, 
Thailand, India (for 9% days), Egypt, 
Turkey, Greece and Italy. Leaving Rome 
via air service on Saturday, November 2, 
the group will arrive in Barcelona, Spain, 
the following evening. The return flight 
to New York is set for Tuesday, Decem: 
ber 2, from Barcelona. However, “Count” 
Mueller will probably stay in Spain. for 
several days in order to visit Madrid. 
Thus, his own arrival at Idlewild Ait- 
port, New York, will be about Decem- 
ber 6. 





Fractional Shares Auction 

At a special meeting of the board of 
directors of American Independent he 
insurance Co., Orlando, Fla., the boa 
declared a stock dividend of 5% (ont 
share for each 20 owned) payable Octo- 
ber 31 to stockholders of record as 0 
the close of business October 15. 

The company announced that no frat 
tional shares will be issued. The frat- 
tional shares will be sold in one lot @ 
public auction by the trust department 
of The First National Bank at Orland® 
at 11 am. October 31. The proceed 
from such sale, it was announced, Wi 
be remitted on a pro rata basis to the 
stockholders entitled to same. 
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190, or 1 in 8.1, 


of our full-time representatives are 1958 MDRT Members 


237, or 1 in 6.5, 


of our full-time representatives are CLUs 


596, or 1 in 2.6, 


of our full-time representatives received the 1958 NQA 





$29,712 was the average earnings of our 100 leading 
producers 


$12,488 was the average earnings of the 615 men with 
us five years or longer, with one in six earning over 


$20,000 

118 representatives placed over $1,000,000 Ordinary 
in our Company 

100 leading producers sold an average of $1,454,004 
per man 


21.9% of Company’s Ordinary sales were placed by 
representatives in their first and second contract 


years 











Massachusetts/ Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Policyholders’ Company 
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thle HAROLD DeMIAN egeney 


Postal’s Largest Group Writing Agency — 
Ready To Serve Your Group Life Needs 


High Maximum guaranteed issue—up to $50,000 
* Still higher maximums with evidence of insurability 
Superimposed cases accepted 
Liberal group underwriting 
Reduction at age 65 not a standard requirement 
All settlement options available 
Assignments of group certificates accepted 
Services of a Group Supervisor 
Group Creditors 


Substantially higher commissions than average group contract 


Try “us on your nex £ group case 


* in states where permitted 


HAROLD DeMIAN, General Agent 
Postal Life Insurance Co. of New York 


JULE J. ROSEMAN, C.L.U. ‘’ JERRY J. JEROME, JR. 
Brokerage Manager Manager 

10 East 43rd Street 621 No. Windsor Avenue 
New York 17, New York Brightwaters, L. I., N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 7-5632 MOhawk 5-1760 
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' WHAT MAKES AN AGENCY GROW? 


HALSEY D. JOSEPHSON, C.L.U., General Agent WILLIAM SCHUR, C.L.U., Agency Supervisor 
SIMON A. McAVOY, Assistant General Agent HERB RIGHTHAND, Brokerage Supervisor 





We think it’s more than good recruiting. We believe an 
agency grows because it has vision and responds to the pulse of the 
times. Steady and healthy growth demands a keen awareness of 
current developments, an ear-to-the-ground interest in the trends 
in our business and dynamic training methods to make the agent 


sensitive to what is happening around him. 


It requires, too, a sincere interest in the development of its 


agents into well integrated human beings. 


Vibrant and happy are the words that spell “agency growth.” 


ECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPAQY 


Home Office: HARTFORD 


[he Josephson Agency 


C.L.U., Agency Supervisor ARTHUR F. KRAMER, Brokerage Supervisor 
RAYMOND P. HOFFMANN, Office Manager 


FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. MURRAY HELL 2-1600 
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no increase in gross 


tracts and practices 


1—Lower Gross 


3—Lower Rates 




















300 PARK AVENUE, N 








JOHN E. GREGORY 











premium. 


x ers 


Ko 


to include: 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


Our Executive Protection Policy is now available with cash value 


fully insured after the first year...... even beyond age 65; and with 


During the first six months of 1958, the Massachusetts Mutual 


increased its production by 26.7 per cent over the first six months of 1957. 


Recently the Massachusetts Mutual has liberalized its policy con- 


Premiums 2—Gradation of Premiums 


for Women 4—-Lower Net Costs 


7—Family Plan 


5—Higher Interest Paid on Options and Dividend Accumulations 
6—Refund of Unearned Premium at Death 


We Solicit Surplus and Brokerage Business and Give 


Fully Vested Brokerage Agreements 


ohne 


General Agent 


NEW YORK~SIMON AGENCY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
. ¥e 





MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MURRAY HILL 8-8300 





ASSISTANTS TO GENERAL AGENT 


CONRAD R. WHITE 
Cc. J. PELLICANE, C.L. U. 


SIDNEY C. MODEL, C.L.U. 
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THANKFULNESS— 


O Lord, that lends me life, lend 


me a heart replete with Thank fulness.— 


Shakespeare 


In 1938 it was our good fortune to be appointed general agent 
in Greater New York by the John Hancock Mutual Life, an out- 
standing company in every respect. We started from scratch, 
realizing full well that competition would be keen. At the same 
time, we realized as a newcomer to the big city that people are 
essentially friendly and helpful and, as a result, some wonderfully 
fine friendships were formed. 


Twenty years later—1958—we look back on many interesting, 
exciting and enriching experiences. It’s gratifying to report that 
our agency has on its books well over $300 million of Insurance 
in Force including Ordinary, Group and Annuity business. And 
in every year but one we have ranked among John Hancock’s top 
ten agencies countrywide. 


This standing could not have been achieved without the help- 
fulness of our home office people, our loyal associates, and the 
many brokers and surplus writers who have kept faith with us. At 
times the going has been rough, but that’s what strengthens back- 
bone. 


With thankful hearts we look forward to many more happy, 
busy years of service, and pledge that this agency will continue 
to do its part in spreading the gospel of life insurance. 


THE M. L. CAMPS AGENCY 


M. L. CAMPS, General Agent LOWELL C. CAMPS, Associate General Agent 
ABE EISEN, C.L.U. FRANK McCAFFREY, 
Assistant General Agent Assistant General Agent 


GEORGE CUSHMAN, JR., Director of Training 


800 Second Avenue (at 42nd Street) New York 17 
OXford 7-2121 











LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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OUR ASSOCIATES 


John Bogert 

John L. Bryden, C.L.U. * ** 
Earl S. Christman 

Andrew Coulter ** 

Anthony C. DeSalva 

Frank Feuer ** 

Charles W. Fink, Jr. 
Richard D. Grinnell 

William H. Huntington ** 
Owen P. Jacobsen, Sr., C.L.U. * ** 
Frank L. Jeckel 

Russell Keith 

Albert J. Kelly ** 

Edwin W. Kelly 

Mason Klinck, C.L.U., * ** 
John J. Langan * ** 
Edward K. Leaton ** 
Donald E. Leith * ** 

Robert B. McIntosh, C.L.U., ** 
Robert J. Metz ** 

Donald R. Moffett ** 
Robert G. Molloy 

Peter M. Morris 

A. Allen Nixon 

William B. O'Connor 

Justin Petkevicius 

Henrikas Rabinavicius * ** 
Richard B. Ripley, C.L.U., * ** 
Henry F. Silver, C.L.U., * ** 
Seward Smith, C.L.U., ** 

V. Gerald White, Jr. * ** 
R. Jay Wilcox, C.L.U., * ** 
Max L. Wile * ** 

Leonard C. Wilkes 


ek Member 1958 Million Dollar 
e. 


Round Ta 


**Member New England Mutual 
Life Leaders Association 


It’s PROGRESS that counts 


In 1835, the year New England Life received its 
charter, the stagecoach tied New England, New 
York and inland points to Boston. Before 1958 
is out, jet airliners will carry commercial travel- 
ers from one coast to the other in five hours! 
This is PROGRESS. . . 


And this, too, is progress. In 1932 our agency opened its doors on lower 
Fifth Avenue. We had 21 agents and an office staff of half a dozen. We were 
pretty proud of our first year’s business of $3,298,797. In 1957 we moved 
to Park Avenue, having grown to be New England Life’s largest agency. 
Our agents and technical staff number 95; our 1957 paid for business 
totaled over $38,000,000. 


Progress in America goes on. And because the insurance industry is an im- 
portant part of this progress we look forward to years of growth. Not just 
in size, which is all very well, but in improvement: broader services, wider 
technical knowledge, greater sales skills. Through modern, adaptable serv- 
ice our agency will continue to provide our clients with the financial sta- 


bility needed to allow men to use venture capital to grow with America. 


STAFF 


Pension Planning Department 
Sidney O. Thompson, Manager * 
Edwin H. Pape, Jr., Asst. Manager 
Robert E. Williams, Field Consultant 


Estate Planning Department 


Associate General Agent 
Lee W. Rich, C.L.U. 
Directors of Field Training 
David E. Brex ** 
Arthur S. Patterson, C.L.U. ** 
Brokerage Service Department Marica Horvat, C.L.U., Manager 
Irwin D. Herzfelder, Manager Owen P. Jacobsen, Jr., Analyst 


Office Manager Cashier 
Donald L. Wedge Edwin D. Sheldon 


ee 





GEORGE B. BYRNES, C.L.U., GENERAL AGENT 


NEW ENGLAND 
Muiul LI FE Pe oe 


400 Park Avenue — New York 22, New York — PLaza 1-4200 
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This LIFE’S worth living 


There are some producers who become so en- 
thusiastic over the attractive features of The 
Travelers guaranteed cost life insurance they 
don’t just sell it, they live it. And a profitable 
life it is, too. 


Why don’t you find out — just as so many brok- 
ers have — what The Travelers offers you. 


You’ll discover that guaranteed cost is a power- 
ful point. You can quote, precisely, the cost of 
the policy for any given number of years. The 
same with benefits. 


We know this type of insurance is popular. More 


ONE OF THE LEADING LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


THE TRAVELERS 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 








pesprod 


ee ne ee ee ae es ae ae 





and it’s guaranteed 






than $21.7 billions of Travelers life insurance 
in force proves it. 


Too, The Travelers heralds contracts and serv- 
ices through a steady procession of full-page 
advertisements in leading publications . . . ads 
that help pre-sell. 


A Travelers brokerage man is ready to help you 
develop life business — at a moment’s notice. Of 
course, you receive full commissions. 


Call your Travelers brokerage man today. He’s 
at the nearest branch office or general agency. Or 
send coupon for information on how Travelers 
life insurance can make life really worth living. 


The Travelers, Life Agency Department, Hartford 15, Connecticut 


I’m interested in writing Life Insurance with The Travelers. Please 
have your nearest brokerage manager get in touch with me. 
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of the Corporate Dollar’ 


THE ULTIMATE, desirable destiny of every corporate dollar is to be- 
come a personal dollar. But first it must successfully serve as a profit dollar. 
Unfortunately, the normal process of converting corporate profit dollars to personal 
dollars is subject to heavy tax liability. Therefore, any legitimate means for lessening 
the tax burden on corporate funds available for personal distribution is sure to attract 
the enthusiastic attention of close corporation executives. 

We have developed a “Personal Side to the Corporate Dollar” which enables any cor- 
poration, if qualified, to provide the following: 


(1) $10,000 for ten years to the beneficiary of a key executive, if 
he dies before age 65. 

(2) $10,000 for ten years to the executive, himself, beginning at 
age 65. 


(3) Full reimbursement to the corporation, plus a tax-free profit, 
at the conclusion of either event. 


All these personal benefits can be accomplished by transferring assets within the corpor- 
ation. 

This unique sales procedure has been precisely planned for maximum effect, and actual 
results have been little short of phenomenal. New York Brokers should phone BArclay 
7-4500 for information about free workshop sessions required for effective presentation 


of this plan. 


*It is most appropriate that this issue of the Gold Book has “The Family Market” as 
its theme, because “The Personal Side of the Corporate Dollar” has family benefits 
as its objective. 


THE CHARLES B. KNIGHT AGENCY, INC. 


GENERAL MANAGER 
225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7 
THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Cincinnati 
CHARLES N. BARTON, C.L.U., President 
MAURICE ZIFF, Executive Vice President 


PAUL GOODMAN, C.L.U., Vice President HUGH WHITE, Associate Manager 
HERBERT A. DAVIS, Brokerage Manager JULES H. MEYERS, Assistant Manager 
MORTON KLEINER, C.L.U., Assistant Manager CHARLES T. BROWN, C.L.U., Assistant Manager 
EDWARD J. GRIFFIN, Manager WILLIAM G. MEHARG, Assistant’ Manager 
Group & Pension Department Group & Pension Department 
MILTON H. STERN BERNARD S. BERKOWITZ 


Business & Tax Counsel 


Telephone BArclay 7-4500 
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Group 


A&H 


Non-Can 


Income Disability 


Burton J. Bookstaver Agency 
Murray Waldman Assoc. Genl, Agt. 
500 - 5th Ave., New York 
CHickering 4-8330 


Hospitalization 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Company, Binghamton, New York 


Lite 





D.B.L. 


Pensions 
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HE VAST and complex functions of Life Insurance Pro- 
tection of recent times stems from the Core of Security 


in the American Family. 


The fabulous levels of living in this country are made possible 


by the Foundation of Security in the Family. 


The Life Insurance Agent is the catalyst who fuses the Life 


Insurance Protection with the needs of the Insured. 


Radiating from the Family as the center are the many functions 
of Life Insurance such as Education for the children, mortgage 
coverage for the home, the fast growing Juvenile policies, In- 
come to assure the standard of living, for travel, recreation and 


the more technical aspects of Business Insurance, mounting 





“he AMERICAN FAMILY 





HEART of LIFE INSURANCE 


needs for Taxation, creation of Trusts and provision for 
Beneficences. 


In pursuing its theme that Life Insurance is not only the heart 
but the backbone of American Family unit, The Gold Book 
prints articles written by persons highly qualified to discuss 
them. They include tributes to Life Insurance and its supporting 
family link written by New York State’s chief judge, president 
of Federal Bar Association, prominent clerics and others. 


Described also are current family circle trends, including 
movements to new homes after marriage, but always preserving 
American pattern of life. Economic status of families is also 
presented as is their basic »:otive in buying protection. 


Examples of agents meeting responsibility by insuring large 
number of lives ate among other features. 
Page 11 
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As the family unit has grown in size, strength and in improved standards 
of living it has encountered many changes over the generations. In Colonial 
days and for many years after the Revolution most families lived on farms. 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson and many of the most notable Ameri- 
cans at the time the Republic was established, had large estates in rural 
communities. Several of the Presidents, including Abraham Lincoln, were 
born in log cabins. 

Then came the industrial revolution which brought people to the city 
from the farms as they began working in factories. This brought about such 


Man’s Way Of Drawing 
Life Out Of Death 


By ALBERT Conway 
Chief Judge, Court of Appeals, New York State 


Realizing, as we must, the close 
relationship which economics bears to 
all other aspects of living, life in- 
surance has made an enormous con- 
tribution to our society by aiding 
the family, the cornerstone of the 
nation. 


From the dawn of time, mankind 


has struggled against death and 
sought ways of neutralizing its 
effects. It has seen the death of man 
as the occasion for the economic, 


even on occasion moral, disintegra- 
tion of the family. Out of the bitter- 
ness of this human experience evolved 
life insurance which, it may be said, 
is man’s way of drawing life out of 
death. 

Today, when life insurance is a 


ALBERT CONWAY 


well established and respected insti- 
tution, the erstwhile frequent poverty 
of survivors is replaced with security. 
Where once degradation ensued, dig- 
nity prevails. Where there was des- 
pair, there is hope. No longer must 


ry 7 es > > ad } 7 4 -" e ° . 
the widow beg, or the children work Self-preservation has been the primary 


without opportunity for education. jnstinct of civilized man. Self-preserva- 


This is what the idea of life insur- tion means not only the securing of the 
ance has contributed to the family. "€cessities of life for ome’s self but for 
’ all the persons for whom one is respon- 
Necessarily, that that it 
is the moral duty for the head of the 
family to secure the “self-preservation” 
of his wife and his children. During a 
man’s lifetime it is the daily efforts 
which produce the means by which he 
can preserve himself and his family. 


Thanks to the genius of mankind and 


For premium payments, the family 


sible. means 


may now look forward to the preser- 
vation of its integrity. Life insurance 
has made it possible for survivors to 
continue to enjoy a standard of living 
for which this nation has gained in- 
ternational respect. 
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Church, Bar, Public Officials Call Family Unit 


More Secure Because Of Life Insurance 


housing developments as the apartment house. 

The next important change was the building of the suburbs marked by 
a flight from the cities to residences built a few miles away. Along came the 
construction of the great thoroughfares which finally has reached a poiit 
where the cities and suburbs are so close together they often overlap. 

But whatever the change, the family unit pattern with its foundation of 
life insurance has been maintained. How life insurance fits into the picture 
is explained by representatives of the Church, the Bar and public officials 
whose views given to The Gold Book follow: 


The 


Secure Family Is 


Usually Free Family} 


By Rr. Rev. Mscr. WituiaM F. Ketrty, STD 


Director, Social Action, Brooklyn 





KIELLY 


RT. REV. MSGR. WM. F. 


Preservation Of Family Unit 


By Rassr ARTHUR SCHNEIER 
Congregation B'nai Jacob, Brooklyn 


his thinking ability, there has been 
evolved a method by which this same 
responsibility of “self-preservation” of 
the family unit can be carried on even 
after the head of the family is gone. 
We recognize that method by the broad 
term “life insurance.” 

Life insurance promotes thrift, creates 
a sense of independence, and above and 
beyond all else, protects and gives sus- 
tenance to the widow and the orphan. 
It also is a means of giving economic 
security to those who are suddenly 


Insurance duly contracted is, accord- 
ing to Catholic Theology, not only law- 
ful, but very useful today in promoting 
Insurance provides 
a practical means of exercising thrift 
to the personal benefit of the investor. 
Thrift, a counsel of Holy Writ, is in the 
American tradition. Provision for the 
future is a essential, 


the public welfare. 


indeed an 
consideration in any prudent person. 


sane, 


The family, as is well known, is the 
the That 
ministers to the family benefits the gen- 
eral welfare of the nation. Thrift, which 


backbone’ of nation. which 


fosters independence, is a safeguard for 
the unity of the family and for its free 
development. A financially secure fam-ly 
is usually a free family. 


Both reason and the nature of man 
urge him to provide for his future 
especially if he has a family. Life in- 


surance is a continuing provision for the 
family. Indeed, an important contribu- 
tion to the economic growth and stability 
of America has been made by the insti- 
tution of life insurance. 

The Popes, in their pursuit of social 
justice, advised that 
workers be paid a living wage; that is, 
a wage which will enable the worker not 
only to provide the decencies of life for 
his family, but also to save for their 
future. Pope St. Pius X, in the early 
years of this century, exhorted employ- 
ers of his day to foster insurance meas- 


have frequently 


ures to safeguard the welfare of their 
workers. The experience of millions of 
Americans confirms the value of prudent 
insurance measures, particularly of life 
insurance. 





bereft of a provider, thus enabling them 
to maintain their own self-respect. 
Life insurance helps the individual free 
himself of man’s greatest burden, “eco- 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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Fabian Bachrach 
DR. DAVIS W. GREGG 


We in life insurance, like everyone 
else, must ourselves with the 
ultimate aims of men. 

This paraphrase from a remark made 
by Alfred Marshall, great economist, in 
regard to the goal of economists as a 
group, might well serve as an appropriate 
theme for the future of life insurance. 
As we concern ourselves with the ulti- 
mate aims of men, so shall we under- 
stand how we can serve them. And, as 
we serve the ultimate aims of men, so 
shall we prosper. 


Family the Hub of Our Society 


When one dwells on “what are” the 


concern 


4s The Family Goes 


So Goes Lite Insurance 






The Ultimate Aim To Make Family More Secure Through Life Insurance 
Puts The Burden—And Reward—On The Agent To Qualify 
For This High Responsibility 





By Dr. Davis W. Grecc 











President, The American College of Life Underwriters 


ultimate aims of men, his mind is led 
into a baffling and complex maze. Due 
consideration must be given in a general 
way to religious, economic, social, and 
political ambitions. But, thinking of our 
own individual pleasures, hopes and 
dreams, it takes not long to realize that 
a large share cf our ultimate aims are 
oriented to our families. 


The American Family 


The family can be characterized as the 
hub of our society. Think of our life cycle 
and you will realize that it is “family- 
centred” from birth to death. We are 
born into a family and from the start 
we are dependent upon the right func- 


tioning of that institution. When matur- 
ity is reached, we then create our own 
family which under normal circumstances 
is destined to live as long as our mortal 
selves. The family cycle carries us 
through the birth of our children, their 
growth through childhood, adolescence, 
to maturity, until they again create their 
own family unit. Then, in the typical 
family situation we are given additional 
years as grandparents, and as partners 
with our wives “till death do us part.” 

All through our life cycle we are 
exposed to the family as an institution 
which is vital in the forming of our 
personality and our basic attitudes on 
authority, freedom and individual ex- 


Bread and Butter Insurance 


It Is Being Bought By A Huge, Monied Middle Class 
With More Spendable Income Than Ever 


By Rosert O. BonnELL, Jr. 


Executive Assistant, Marketing 
Life Insurance Company of North America 


How much time shouid an agent spend 
on the normal life insurance sale to 
normal families with normal needs? Is 
yesterday's $5,000 or $10,000 bread and 
butter sale no longer practical? Is the 
family with a $3,000 to $7,500 annual 
income no longer a worthwhile pros- 
pect for the Ordinary agent? Must the 
six basic insurance needs for family 
happiness and security give way to the 
more complicated, higher premium needs 
of deferred compensation and estate 
preservation ? 

\t each suceeding company meeting 
there seems to be a greater emphasis on 
business insurance and advanced under- 
writing. As companies and_= agents 
Struggle against rising costs, many of 
them focus more and more sales pro- 
motional attention on bigger sales to 
lewer people. The $100,000 policy, an 
oddity only a few years ago, hardly 
qualifies as good convention conversa- 
tion today, and occasionally, we can even 
find an article on how to write a million 
dollar policy. 


The Average Ordinary Sale 


_ As the fever increases, companies are 
investing more time and money in special 
Policies for the big buyer. These poli- 
cies, which started years ago at the 
$5,000 level, have now reached $50,000 
or even more. While these develop- 


ments may be a sign of progress in the 
industry, there is some question as to 
whether this emphasis is going too far. 

The record shows that the average 
Ordinary sale to men in the United 
States a year ago was under $10,000 
and that 4 out of 5 Ordinary policies 
a year ago amounted to $10,000 or less. 
To carry the record farther it is inter- 
esting to note that 4 out of 5 Ordinary 
sales were made to prospects earning 
from $3,000 to $7,500 a year. Yet we 
seem to do all we can to deprecate 
this market. 


Phenomenal Growth of Monied 


Middle Class 


Today this country is developing a 
massive, monied middle class of people 
with more spendable income than ever 
before. They buy more appliances, TV 
sets, automobiles and more insurance 
than has ever been sold in American 
history. These are the people who are 
primarily responsible for the phenomenal 
growth of the insurance industry in the 
past, and they will be responsible for 
its even more phenomenal growth in 
the future. Their influence on insurance 
sales was graphically illustrated only a 
year or so ago by the tremendous ac- 
ceptance of the now-famous family life 
policy. 

This growing interest of middle class 


















pressiveness. In this way the family is 
a determinate of what our entire society 
shall be, just as it is a reflection of our 
society as it is. 


The Family and Life Insurance 


Did you ever think of the American 
family as the philosophical heart of life 
insurance ? 

Life insurance, as we know it today, 
would not exist were it not for family 
plans, family hopes and family dreams. 
A family is created through marriage, 
and it is at this point of family formation 
that most men first assume the respon- 
sibility of opening a protective umbrella 
over a dependent—their wife. And, in 
our scheme of things, this umbrella 
usually takes the form of life insurance. 

Then, through each major portal of 
the family life cycle—through each birth 
of a child, through each stage of the 
early school years, through college, 
through marriage of the children, to the 
point of ultimate retirement— the eco- 
nomic needs of the family are served 
by life insurance. The willingness of 
the family head to accept his moral as 
well as legal responsibility for safe- 





(Continued on Page 122) 


THE BONNELL FAMILY. Betty, Beth, 3; Bonnie, 5; Robert O., Bee, 2 and 
Bobby, 6. 


Americans in life insurance is an evolu- 
tionary process which is gathering speed 
almost daily. As they earn more money, 





these prospects buy better homes, better 
cars and better washing machines. In 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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Public Service At Community Levels 


Thousands Of Insurance Field Men Throughout Nation Personally Cooperate With 
Health And Welfare Organizations In Program Sponsored By Institute Of 
Life Insurance And National Association Of Life Underwriters 


By Louis I. Dustin, Ph.D. 


Health and Welfare Consultant 
Institute of Life Insurance, New York 


Throughout the nation members of associations of life underwriters are 
giving their personal assistance to health and welfare organizations by 
acting as organizers, fund raisers, members of the board or volunteering 
in other directions. These local life underwriters associations are engaged 
in this activity as part of the Public Service Program of Institute of Life 
Insurance and National Association of Life Underwriters. The program 
launched in 1956 has grown rapidly and many more local life underwriters 
associations are expected to participate in the operation. That it has won 
high appreciation from the health and welfare organizations themselves is 
demonstrated by hundreds of letters received by the sponsors. 

Three examples of these sentiments accompany this article. They are from 
Charles P. McCormick, national campaign chairman of American Heart 
Association; Dr. C. Walter Lillehei, professor of surgery, University of 
Minnesota. and Dr. Leonard P. Eliel, director of research, Oklahoma Medical 


Research Foundation. 


Growth of Particpating Associations 

Similar sentiments have been echoed 
in one form or another by scores of 
other health, welfare, education and civic 
leaders throughout the country. They 
appreciate the aid given them by the 
local life underwriters associations. 

In the year just closed, 166 local 
associations supported specific health and 
welfare projects in their own communi- 
ties as part of this annual jointly-spon- 
sored Public Service Program. This is 
in contrast with the 90 associations en- 
rolled the year before. There is now 
ample evidence that this rapidly grow- 
ing program of public service is making 
a significant contribution to the health 
and welfare of our people and is highly 
rewarding to the. men and women who 
participate in it. 

Why a Public Service Program? 


The health and welfare activities of life 
insurance companies and of their per- 


sonnel are no new thing in this country. 
In the past many companies made free 
nursing services available to certain of 
their sick policyholders. Others were— 
and are—instrumental in promoting lo- 
cal health projects and immunizing cam- 
paigns of all kinds. Others have launched 
campaigns of health education through 
the distribution of authoritative health 
literature. During the past decade a 
large group of life companies, through 
their Life Insurance Medical Research 
Fund, have contributed millions of dol- 
lars for research in the circulatory dis- 
eases, in an effort to advance knowledge 
of causes and treatment of our Number 
One killer. Many companies are making 


sizable contributions to aid medical edu- 
cation generally. Fortunately, the na- 
ture of the business fosters this point of 
view. There is a mutuality of interest 
between the companies and the public 
they serve. These public services are 
the tangible evidence of their common 
interest to prevent illness and save life. 

As for individual contributions to 
health and welfare agencies and proj- 
ects, the record of participation by life 
insurance personnel and particularly the 
agents is surely outstanding. The 
life insurance agent is in fact the key 
figure in these efforts. He has trans- 
lated the altruistic spirit of the business 
in a great variety of services in his com- 
munity. But principally he has been 
recognized as a leader in his community 


DUBLIN 


DR. LOUIS I. 


life—one who is fully aware of the civic 
responsibility which his profession en- 
tails. 


Encouragement for Community Partici- 
pation by Local Insurance Men 


To give greater momentum and direc- 
tion to this interest the Public Service 
Program was launched by the Institute 
in cooperation with NALU. 

It was hoped, in this way, to encour- 
age the more than 700 local life under- 





Members of the Jonesboro Life Underwriters Association formulating Heart Fund 
campaign plans 





writers associations and their members 
to take an active part each year in 
promoting a special health and welfare 
project in their respective communities. 
The Institute and the NALU provide the 
organizational pattern and the stimula- 
tion to keep this movement alive and 
growing. 

The program seeks also to recognize 
the accomplishments of the local associa- 
tions by award:ng a beautifully designed 
bronze plaque each year to the four 
groups whose health and welfare proj- 
ects for that year are deemed the most 
oustanding within their size category. 
The commemorative plaques are present- 
ed at public dinners sponsored jointly by 
the Institute and the NALU in the home 
cities of the four winners. 

There is no doubt that the Public 
Service Program in the relatively short 
period of its operation has taken firm 
hold among the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciations. Not only has the number of 
associations almost doubled in its second 
year of operation, but the competing as- 
sociations have engaged in a_ greater 
variety of public service activities. Once 
again the largest number chose to throw 
their weight behind either the heart, 
cancer, Red Cross or United Fund drives 
in their community. But there were 
many associations which selected impor- 
tant “off beat” projects such as advanc- 
ing mental health, sparking a safe-driv- 
ing campaign, encouraging young science 
students, working on urban renewal, and 
so forth. Altogether, close to 30,000 life 
underwriters in the 166 enrolled associa- 
tions were to some degree involved in 
these activities. A firm partnership has 
thus been established between the health 
and welfare organizations and the life in- 
surance business—one which is bound to 
grow and become increasingly useful. 

Choosing the Winners 

The choice of the winners in each year’s 
Public Service Program competition is 
made by a committee of judges who are 
well-known leaders in the health, welfare 
and life insurance fields. In making their 
decisions, the judges are governed by the 
following criteria: 


Intrinsic importance of the project to 
the community, 

Impact of the project on the commu- 
nity (including evaluation by local agen- 
cles). 

Proportion of association members en- 
gaged. 

Duration of operation, scope and in- 
tensity. 

Continuity and growth of the project. 

Activity of association in community 
enterprises other than the special project. 


Although each of these criteria is given 
a certain weight in evaluating the re- 
ports, it is not always an easy task for 
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Members of Minneapolis Life Underwriters Association visit a heart surgery 
patient at University of Minnesota Hospital. 


the judges to agree on the top con- 
testant in each size category. Many 
of the associations in the two recent 
contests had done an outstanding job. 
Some excelled in one area, some in an- 
other. After a thorough review of all the 
facts in the rather heavily documented 
reports received from the associations, 
the judges agreed on the following as the 
leaders in this year’s competition : 

Associations With Over 400 Members 

First Prize: Minneapolis, for its out- 
standing leadership in the Heart Fund 
Campaign in Minneapolis and Hennepin 
County. 

Certificate of Merit: 
Cancer Crusade project. 

Baltimore, for its long-standing Christ- 
mas and Easter program for children in 
hospitals. 

Associations With 101-400 Members 

First Prize: Oklahoma City, for its 
outstanding work in support of the Okla- 
homa Medical Foundation. 

Certificate of Merit: Kansas City, Mo., 
for its training program for United Fund 
volunteers. 

Springfield, III. 
project. 

St. Paul, Minn., 
project. 

Associations With 50-100 Members 


First Prize: Ashland, Ky., for its ac- 
tive support of the year- -long Safety 
Campaign conducted by Boy Scouts. 

Certificate of Merit: Aurora, IIl., for 
its Heart Fund project. 

Schenectady, N. Y., for its Heart Fund 
project. 

Associations With Under 50 Members 

First Prize: Parsons, Kansas, for its 
success in recruiting donors for the 
quarterly Red Cross Blood Mobile cam- 
paign, 

Certificate of Merit: Land O’Lakes, 
Wis., for its Heart Fund project. 

LaGrange, Ga., for its Red Cross Blood 
Bank project. 

In commenting on the merit of the 
entries as a whole, the committee of 
judges stated that all of the competing 
life underwriters associations deserved 
substantial credit for their contribution 
to the health and welfare of their com- 
munities. 

How Omaha Honored Public Service 
Program Winners 

The names of the winning associations 
were announced at the annual convention 
of the NALU in Dallas in September. 
The commemorative plaques will be pre- 
sented to each of the four first-prize 
winners at a pubic dinner in their own 
city later this fall. If we may be guided 
by the experience of the year before, 
these will be memorable occasions. In 
Omaha, for example, where the life un- 
derwriters association was one of the 
winners last year, the ballroom of the 


Dallas, for its 


for its Cancer Crusade 


for its Heart Fund 


city’s largest hotel was filled to over- 
flowing. In addition to the local life 
underwriters, the audience included the 
leaders of all civic and philanthropic 


By aiding medical research projects, the 

members of the Oklahoma City Life 

Underwriters Association promote the 
health and welfare of the nation. 





agencies. On the dais were the Gov- 
ernor of the State and the mayor of 
the city, a U. S. Senator from Ne- 
braska and the leading business and civic 
personalities. The president of Omaha 
University made the principal address 
which was followed by the presentation 
of the award. The local papers featured 
the event on their front pages and the 
radio and TV stations broadcast inter- 
views in which the life insurance busi- 
ness was praised for its public spirit. 
The life underwriters were hailed as the 
key people in all moves for civic better- 
ment. The presentations in the two 
other winning cities were similarly heart- 
ening, demonstrating the great vitality 
of the Public Service Program. 


The Forward Look 
And what of the 1958-59 Public Serv- 


ice Program? What are the rewards the 
local associations can expect in return 
for the time and energy spent in carry- 
ing out a health and welfare project as 
participants in the program? 

Experience already provides a ready 
answer to that question. In terms of the 
personal satisfaction that members get 
from seeing a necessary community job 
well done, in terms of community bet- 
terment and in terms of creating good 
will and understanding for the associa- 
tion and its members among community 
leaders and the people at large, the 
projects espoused by the local associa- 
tions as part of the Public Service Pro- 
gram are paying important dividends. 


View of Former President of NALU 


Said Albert C. Adams, immediate past 
president, National Association of Life 
Underwriters: 

“The American people are surely 
unique in their generous sponsorship of 
philanthropic and civic betterment move- 
ments of all types. In no other country 
is there such widespread voluntary sup- 
port of both public and private organiza- 
tions devoted to improving the health 
and welfare of both near and far neigh- 
bors—the child down the block who 
needs a complicated heart operation in 
order to have a chance to live, and the 
illiterate adult thousands of miles from 
our shores who needs training in order 
to have a chance to make a living. 

“Life underwriters are no different 
from other Americans in this re pect,” 
Mr. Adams continued. “What puts them 
in a special position is the organizing 
skill, the zeal and the carry-through they 
can bring to any health and welfare 
project they get behind. If this is true 
of individual underwriters, it is even 
more true when they channel their com- 
bined talents through their local life 
underwriters association instead of scat- 
tering their shots.” 

The Public Service Program has al- 


Health, Welfare Organization Leaders 
Praise Public Service Program 


I venture to say that were a survey 
undertaken of the public service ren- 
dered by professional organizations in 
America it would be found that life in- 
surance underwriters stand second to 
none in the contribution they make to- 
wards a healthier, happier America. 

Charles P. McCormick, 
National Campaign Chairman 
American Heart Association 


I heartily endorse the undertaking you 
mentioned since the Minnesota Heart 
Association has been a large factor in 
the progress made in heart surgery at 
the Variety Club Heart Hospital. 

Open heart surgery had its beginning 
here at the University of Minnesota and 
now has spread over the entire world. 
This undertaking has been financed in 
part from the very beginning by the 
funds raised by the Heart Association 
through the excellent aid of the Life 
Underwriters Association. 

C, Walton Lillehei, 
Professor of Surgery 
University of Minnesota 


M. D. 


The work of the life underwriters in 
contacting physicians and in obtaining 
their financial support for the Foundation 
has been so vital in bringing our message 
to this important group and in obtaining 
contributions from it. 

The effects of these efforts and gen- 
erous sacrifices on the part of the mem- 
bers of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion will be long-lasting and will provide 
real insurance towards the continued 
survival and success of the Oklahoma 
Medical Research Foundation. The life 
underwriters have in a very real sense 
become part of our medical research 
teams which are investigating the most 
critically important health problems of 
the day. 

Leonard P. Eliel, M. D. 
Director of Research 
Oklahoma Medical Research 


Foundation 





Dr. Louis I. Dublin 


One of the most highly regarded men 
associated with the insurance business, 
his reputation being international, Dr. 
Dublin has won distinction in a wide 
variety of fields, including science, soci- 
ology, health, welfare, studies of popu- 
lation and literature. He is author of a 
number of books. Among their titles: 
“Health and Wealth,” “Length of Life 
—a Study of the Life Table,” “A Forty 
Year Campaign Against Tuberculosis,” 
“Principles of Life Insyrance” and 
“Money Value of a Man.” 

For many years he was a vice presi- 
dent of Metropolitan Life in charge of 
its Statistical Bureau. Among activities 
with the Bureau was his editorship of its 
“Statistical Bulletin,” a monthly publica- 
tion about the most important facts of 





life; eg., death, mortality, longevity, 
casualties, marriage, divorce and chil- 
dren. 


This publication has fascinated editors 
in the United States, Canada and some 
other parts of the world as it has con- 
tained so many articles of great human 
interest that its editor became one of 
the most widely quoted of Americans. 

The list of associations with which 
Dr. Dublin has been, or is affiliated, is 
a lengthy one. He was president of 
American Public Health Association and 
of Population Association, was chairman 
of American Museum of Health’s board; 
vice president of American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, to name 
a few. He was a member of Secretary of 
War Stimson’s committee which studied 
the Army’s medical department in 1942. 

3orn in Lithuania he received his B.S. 
degree from College of City of New 
York and Ph.D. degree from Columbia. 
Before joining Metropolitan Life he 
taught mathematics at College of City of 
New York and bioiogy at Commercial 
High School, Brooklyn. He retired from 
Metropolitan in December, 1952, and be- 
came consultant on health and welfare 
for Institute of Life Insurance. 

With the Institute he has directed an 
extensive effort to increase the partici- 
pation of local life underwriters associ- 
ations in significant public service as 
the accompanying article demonstrates. 








ready given us ample proof of how 
effective local association action can be 
in this area. Already, hundreds of com- 
munities, scattered from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, are better served in one or an- 
other health and welfare field, because 
of the projects carried out by local 
associations this year and last as part 
of the Public Service Program. 

The co-sponsoring Institute of Life 
Insurance and National Association of 
Life Underwriters believe that this is a 
good beginning—but only a beginning. 
There is surely not a community in the 
country that would not welcome the sup- 
port of its local Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation in promoting better physical and 
mental health, better schools and com- 
munity funds, increased services for the 
handicapped and the aging, or vital pro- 
grams for urban rehabilitation or de- 
velopment—to name just a few of the 
health and welfare areas in which the 
associations can work. Already a great 
many of the associations have com- 
mitted their membership to a_ specific 
project in the coming year. Usually it 
is a combination of the operation in 
which they have been engaged gener- 
ally in support of the fund drives so 
vital to the health and welfare agen- 
cies. There is also evidence of increas- 
ing interest in new projects which will 
reflect the more enduring services which 
the civic leaders desire to develop. 

Let us hope that during the coming 
year literally hundreds more Associa- 
tions will recognize both the opportuni- 
ties and the challenges existing in their 
own communities, and enroll in the 1958- 
59 Public Service Program. We shall 
thus approach the objective of our busi- 
ness to demonstrate that, through its op- 
erations and its personnel, it is a great 
social institution as well. 
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Agents Stand High As Citizens 


Win Public Esteem Not Only For Protection They Make Possible to 
Own, But Work Unstintingly For Worthwhile 


Community Organizations 


The life insurance producers of America rank high among America’s 
finest citizens. And they merit this esteem. 

The role that insurance men have played in helping make the family 
structure the crowning example of fabulous scale-living cannot be under- 
estimated. It is in the home where the life agent has done his finest work 
and made his greatest assist to the American economy in preservation of the 
family which feels confident that life insurance is on such a sound foundation 
nothing can destroy it. The average amount of life insurance owned per 
American family in 1957 was at an all-time high level of $8,300, up $700 
in the year, and about twice the average family protection of 10 years ago. 


It is not only because of his success 
in selling policies that the agent has 
become a leader in his community. He 
also has reached that stature by always 
being willing to devote his time and skill 
to civic organizations founded for the 
public weal. Through his constantly 


available participation in social welfare 
and civic activities he helps win greater 
support of the entire community for 
these worthwhile organizations. 

But, with the glamour and prestige 
gained comes responsibility. Blessed as 
a salesman is by working in the biggest 


People In Mood ‘To Insure, 


Says Metropolitan Leader 


The Metropolitan Life who 
writes the most number of 
policies for that company is Arthur E. 
Damhorst whose base is St. Louis terri- 
tory. In 1956 he placed 372 policies for 
a total of $1,839,000. In 1957 he placed 
549 policies in the amount of $2,603,457. 
By August 27, 1958, he had placed 307 
policies for a total of $1,747,200. Those 
They are 


agent 
individual 


figures are regular Ordinary. 
not stunt performances as for a quarter 
has been among the 


of a century he 


company’s leaders. 
Started Selling at 12 


Damhorst demonstrated that he 
was a born salesman when he was 12 
years old. “After school hours,” he re- 
calls, “I used the telephone to sell ad- 
vertising in trade papers, fraternal maga- 
zines, catalogues and later newspapers. 
Those on the other end of the wire did 
not know they were talking to a boy.” 
He continued in the advertising field 
until 1933 when he entered life insurance. 

Damhorst, who speaks German, was 
working in the German section of the 
city and when he took over his first 
debit arrears amounted to several hun- 
dred dollars. He comprehended quickly 
that before he could begin to sell he 
would have to get that debit in shape, 
which he did, and within five weeks he 
had arrears down to $45. As he kept 
calling, he became amazed at a phenom- 
enon. It was that the large number of 
prospects whom he encountered in the 
next few years had never been ap- 
proached by an insurance agent. 

“I was astonished that so many people 
were not being seen by agents,” he said. 


Mr. 


ARTHUR E. DAMHORST 


“nr 


That revelation made a tremendous 
impression on me. A similar situation 
exists today. Despite all the billions of 
dollars of insurance being sold there 
are thousands of people in every large 
city and the suburbs, who have become 
insurance conscious by what they have 
heard about insurance, seen in its oper- 
ations and who have read the advertise- 
ments of insurance companies, have sold 
themselves on the need for insurance, 
and yet they are sitting right now ready 
(Continued on Page 17 





market in the world—the millions of 
individuals who want the protection 
which insurance affords—he must keep 
pace with those demands. 

Beginning on this page are pictures 
and careers of a number of agents meet- 
ing responsibility by writing each year 


a large number of lives of individuals 
buying insurance. Some are leaders of 
their companies in lives covered but 
successful as they are the nation con- 
tinues to be largely underinsured with 
too many people unfortunately carrying 
no life insurance. 


Agent’s Great Record In Sparsely 


Settled Georgia Territory 


By Horace R. SmitH 


Assistant Agency Vice President 
Connecticut Mutual Life 


One of the most dedicated men I know 
is B. L. Hollis who in 1919 signed his 
contract with Connecticut Mutual which 
proved to be the start of a remarkable 
career. When you realize that working 
in a town of 1,000 people he has paid 
for neariy 5,000 more 
the $12,500,000 of that 
the population of the Georgia county in 


cases totalling 


insurance and 
which he works — Taliaferro — is only 
4,515, you must agree that he measures 
up to the stature of being a champion 
agent. Although 67 years old he often 
drives nearly 100 miles a day in his 
great work of selling from $600,000 to 
$700,000 a year. 
Plays No Favorites 

as Talia- 
con- 


Early in his career “B. L.,” 
ferro County calls him, became 
vinced that he should carry the story of 
legal reserve life insurance to the head 
of every family who would see him. 
His attitude was completely professional 
as his conscience told him that he must 
give as much expert attention to the 
life insurance needs of a share cropper, 
able only to own $1,000 policy, as to a 
banker, doctor or lawyer who might 
buy $10,000 which in the early days of 
the Hollis career was a big policy. 

His work took him into every com- 
munity within 50 miles of his home and 
he was always ready to provide counsel 
for those who needed it or assistance 
to those in distress. 

As the years went by the performance 
of life insurance in his county kept up 
with it. Death claims and policy bene- 
fits piled up and it was natural that 
B. L. figured in many of them as having 
been the medium through which the 
insurance was purchased. Thus, he has 
long been recognized as a community 
benefactor. A fine honor was bestowed 
on him a few years ago when he was 
made chairman of the Georgia Leaders 
Round Table. He is a member of the 





B. U..-HOLLIS 


Crawfordville Baptist Church and a past 
president of Kiwanis Club. 
Fishing Provides Relaxation 

It was only after he was 60 that he 
took up an active hobby other than 
selling insurance. At an agency outing 
several years ago he said to his general 
agent, Bealy Smith, as he stood on the 
beach watching colleagues fish in the 
surf: “I wish I had learned how to play.” 
That day, for the first time he began 
to enjoy fishing. 

A consistent leader in lives and pro- 
duction in his agency and in Connecti- 
cut Mutual he says he feels better than 
he did a decade ago. “I get just as 
much fun out of life as any one I know 
and have no worries. That is consistent 
because my job is taking worry out of 
the lives of people.” His financial secur- 
ity has grown out of his own personal 
ownership of a considerable amount of 
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endowment life insurance and annuities. 
‘I believe in taking my own medicine 
and delightful medicine it is,” he says. 

At the sunset of his life, while still 
serving his hundreds of. policyholders 
and clients he has the great satisfaction 
also of following the careers of young- 


sters who have gone to college on pro- 
ceeds of life insurance paid under en- 
dowment or maturities by death. Indeed 
he has fulfilled the functions for which 
the life insurance business was founded. 





People in Mood—Damhorst 


(Continued from Page 16) 
and willing to buy a_ policy—simply 
waiting to have an agent call on them. 

“It is because they are so well in- 
formed in a general way about the 
necessity of insurance that when an 
agent they have never seen finally calls 
the prospect’s attention can be gained 
initially by the personality of the agent 
in his approach. But that does not mean 
that the case will be handed to the 
agent on a platter. Just personality is 
not enough. It must be accompanied by 
efficiency and professional skill. They 
do the job. A man cannot continue as a 
succesful insurance adviser unless he has 
established himself with his client as a 
competent professional. And in today’s 
market that means you have to know 
your products.” Continuing, Mr. Dam- 
horst said: 

“| think, too, many young men rely 
on one approach, or one particular policy, 
or one market, because on the average 
they have worked so well for them. But, 
it is important to learn how to shift 
gears. This means ability to handle a 
business insurance case as smoothly as 
a Family policy presentation.” 

Mr. Damhorst has always felt a deep 
interest in sports, particularly baseball. 
He eats frequently in the St. Louis 
restaurant of Stan Musial, great hitting 
star of the Cardinals. He suggests that 
agents pattern their work after some 
top stars of baseball. 

“Fellows like Stan Musial stay in there 
swinging,” is his comment. “Slumps 
cause them concern, but they feel they 
will make a comeback if they try hard 
enough.” 








Horace R. Smith 


Entering life insurance in 1924 Mr. 
Smith was in the field as an agent, 
supervisor and director of his own 
agency. During depression years 1932-41 
he established in this agency a_ con- 
secutive weekly production record of 468 
and became a member of Texas Leaders 
Round Table. 

During the war in which he became 
a lieutenant colonel he was director of 
Air Force Staff Training at the Air 
Tactical School, and became executive 
officer of the Air Force Public Relations 
School. For his work in developing staff 
training for Air Force he was person- 
ily decorated by Major General Robert 

B. Harper receiving the Medal for Mili- 
tary Merit. For his work in connection 
with unification of the Armed Forces, 
he was also given the Medal for Military 
Merit with Oak Leaf Cluster by Lieu- 
tenant General Harold L. George and 
Frank Pace, Jr., Secretary of the Army. 
Following the war, he was director 
ot Life Insurance Marketing Institute 
at Purdue University from which post 
€ went to the Connecticut Mutual in 
1947. He has spoken before more than 

civic and life underwriter groups 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Smith is first vice president and 
4 member of the Board of National 
Society of Sales Training Executives and 
chairman of its program advisory coun- 
cil. He is past chairman of education 
and training committee of the Life In- 
aaente Agency Management Associa- 
ion, 
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Three Sons Of Insurance Men 


Charles W. Cammack, III, Jerry Spahn and Edward M. 
Thomas Making Mark in Chicago 





Edward M. Thomas, Jerry Spahn, Charles W. Commack 


Three sons of life insurance men are 
among the successful agents in the Bean 
& Jones agency of John Hancock, Chi- 


cago. They are Charles W. Cammack, 
Il], Jerry Spahn and Edward M. 
Thomas, 


Charles W. Cammack, III 
Mr. Cammack belongs to one of the 
noted insurance families in the 
His grandfather, Charles W. 
was a general agent in West 


most 
business. 
Cammack, 


Virginia. His father, Charles W., II, 
succeeded him. His uncle is Howard 
Cammack, general agent in Rochester, 


Ne¥: 

Charles W., 
Princeton where he got an A.B. in 
1950. Then he got an MBA at Harvard 
Business School. In 1957 he was gradu- 
ated from Southern Methodist’s Institute 
of Insurance Marketing. 

In World War I] he was a Naval offi- 
cer. He joined the Bean & Jones agency 
in Chicago in September, 1955, sold $117,- 
000 in first four months; paid for $482,- 
000 in his first full year in the business 
and his average paid for the first three 
years has been $420,000. He sells approxi- 
mately 70 policies a Methodical, 
excellent organizer of 


Il], majored in history at 


year. 
he is also an 
his time. 


Edward M. Thomas 
Edward M. Thomas, 


a graduate of Yale where he majored in 
English literature and got a B.A. degree, 
is son of a Life member of the MDRT. 
In World War II he had pilot training 
with the U. S. Air Force as a student 
officer, and on completion of training 
was assigned to 4th Strategic Support 
Squadron and completed 18 months 
tour based at Ellsworth AFB, South 
Dakota. 

Upon release he entered life insurance 
with John Hancock in Chicago and in 
first nine months wrote $352,000 for 80 


born in Colorado, 





lives despite the fact that he had no 
Chicago acquaintances when he started 
as an agent. He uses direct mail and 
chain reference. 


Jerry Spahn 


Spahn, CLU, is a 
a MDRT agent. 


Carl 
is a 


son of 


Jerry 
Jerry 


P. Spahn, 





E. Price Ripley, CLU, Roanoke, Va., 
has not written less than 140 lives an- 


nually in the past eight years. Largest 
number was in 1954 when he paid for 
181 lives. He wrote 178% lives in each 


of the years 1952 and 1956 

Mr. Ripley makes it a practice first to 
solve the husband’s problems, and then to 
write insurance on the wife and children. 
On his books are many families of which 
all members have been insured bv him. 

Born in Roanoke, Va., Mr. Ripley 
was graduated from Jefferson High 
School in 1929, and finished Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute in 1933 with a 
B.S. in business administration which 
included several special courses in life 
insurance. While still in college he en- 
tered life insurance with National Life 
of Vermont, signing a contract three 
days after graduation. His CLU degree 
was awarded in September of 1938. 

Transferred to Richmond as district 
manager Mr. Ripley remained there until 
he was ordered to active duty as first 
lieutenant (anti-aircraft artillery) with 
the U. S. Army in January, 1941. Five 
and one-half years later he was dis- 
charged as a lieutenant colonel and re- 
turned to Roanoke. 

He has consistently qualified for his 
company’s top production awards since 
he returned from service. He is a life 
and qualifying member of MDRT, having 
qualified seven times. Mr. Ripley’s 


Dame with a B.A. 
degree and of Purdue Life Insurance 
Marketing Institute. He entered life in- 


graduate of Notre 


surance in Long Island in July, 1949, 
and went with John Hancock in March, 
1951. 

In World War II he was in anti-air- 
craft division of the Army and was a 
corporal in the Philippines. A half mil- 
lion dollar a year producer he has had 
a long, continuous record of app-a-week 
production. He averages about 80 lives 
a year. Many of his policies are on 
lives of semi-professional people. He has 
three children, two boys and a girl. His 
younger brother is aiming to enter life 
insurance. : 

His philosophy is that Americans have 
the greatest advantage financiaily of any 
nationals, but are prone not to develop 
their financial potentialities because of 
ignorance of money management over 
the long run. In comparing the market 
and its procedures and practices and the 
average short-livedness of the common 
savings account, he feels that life insur- 
ance proves the answer to the average 
man’s ability and necessity to invest 
For those able to invest in diversified 
channels, the absolute guarantee of re- 
ceiving matured funds, and the imme- 
diate creation of estates should form the 
basis for any portfolio. 


Agency’s Training Course 


Each of these men has taken the 
training program of the agency devised 
by John W. Jones and Timothy J. Sul- 
livan. It is a three-year course in which 
particular stress is laid on developing a 
market to make a large number of sales. 
One feature is to qualify the agents for 
membership in an App-a-Week Club. 
Objective of the course is the building 
of a larger specific clientele developed 
only after the sales habit is formed. A 
definite plan is followed for all who 
enroll in the course. It is a savings plan 
sold to individuals, mostly young people. 
Closely following the training are LUTC 
classes, courses at Purdue School of Life 
Insurance Marketing, or that of such 
colleges as Southern Methodist, and fol- 
lowed by CLU courses. Subject matter 
for the course has been adopted from 
material developed by Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association and 
other educational insitutions. 





Thurman S. Deyerle Studios 
PRICE RIPLEY 


business comes from a wide cross-section 
of the business life of his community. 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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Training Agents To Protect 


In these days of the split dollar, de- 
ferred compensation, key man and busi- 
ness insurance, bank loans, estate insur- 
ance and other protective devices, one 
is likely to get the impression that 
substantial volumes of business are sold 
for reasons other than to protect the 
family. 

But, when you analyze any or all of 
the foregoing plans you will find that 
the basic motivating force that makes a 
person a prospect at all is love of fam- 
ily. From the simple mortgage cancella- 
tion prospect to the more complicated 
estate insurance sale it is this same 
compelling desire that influences the 
purchase. In the one case a man wants 
to make certain that his family will 
always have a home to live in. In the 
other, he wants to be sure that his estate 
will pass to his wife and children with 
a minimum of shrinkage. 

This is the basic concept that has 
underscored Prudential’s training activi- 
ties since its inception. Since The Pru- 
dential Family Society opened its doors 
in 1875 The Prudential has been direct- 
ing its activity at protecting the Ameri- 
can family. 


Constant Expansion of Coverage 


The earliest Industrial policies — the 
first issued on this continent —couldn’t 
provide an income for the family to live 
on, but they could, and did, wipe the 
slate clean of many debts and costs 
when the breadwinner died. 

Since those early beginnings our line 
of coverages has been expanded to pro- 








Paul B. Palmer 


Throughout his entire Prudential ca- 
reer, which dates from 1921, Mr. Palmer 
has been in the district agencies de- 
partment and has played a prominent 
part in the development of its sales and 
service program. Although most of his 
duties, geographically speaking, have 
been in Newark, he has been respon- 
sible, at one time or another, for the 
supervision of field offices in almost 
every section of the United States. Born 
in Brooklyn he moved to Newark at an 
early age. Mr. Palmer was an important 
figure in the initial operations of The 
Prudential western home office, Los 
Angeles, where he directed district 
agencies activities as superintendent of 
agencies in 1948 and 1949. His success 
there resulted in advancement to second 
vice president in November, 1949, and he 
returned to Newark to assume greater 
responsibilities. In January, 1954, he was 
elected vice presiéent in charge of dis- 
trict agencies department. 

Mr. Palmer is married to the former 


Alice Anderson of Newark, and they. 


have a son, Paul, Jr., and a daughter, 
Gloria. In addition to fraternal affilia- 
tions, he is a trustee of Life Under- 
writer Training Council and Sales Ex- 
ecutive Club. In 1953 he participated in 
the advanced management program of 
the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 
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Family Unit 


By Paut B. PALMER 
Vice President, The Prudential 


vide for just about every conceivable 
need and circumstance—be it for a 10- 
cent a week premium or for $1,000,000 
of life insurance in one policy. And 
these 10-cent a week and million dollar 
policies are practically all bought for 
family protection. 

The very day that a new agent starts 
his Prudential career he begins to learn, 
not about life insurance policies, but 
about life insurance needs. He reads that: 


The very ties that bind a man to his 
family impel him to provide security for 
himself and for his dependents. 

He learns—and sincerely believes — 
that insurance is bought not because 
someone is going to become disabled 
or die, but because someone must live 
and face the future without an income 
but with the financial problems that 
death, disability or old age are sure 
to create. 


Agents Quickly Learn About Needs 


What are these financial problems 
and needs that the new insurance agent 
finds out? We are all familiar with 
them. He learns the need for last ex- 
pense funds, and the message he carries 
to the family is that while death will 
leave the family many problems, money 
shouldn’t be one of them, and the event 
that brings the debts should also bring 
the money to pay them. He learns that 
most men want to make certain that no 
matter what happens, they and their 
dependents will always have a roof over 
their heads. And so the message that 
he brings to the family is the choice of 
a home for keeps—or a home for sale; 
a deed or a debt. 


He learns that more than 300,000 chil- 
dren become fatherless each year and 
that the most precious gift a father can 
leave his children is their mother’s full 
time care. And he helps families to have 
this protection, many times through the 
use of a decreasing term rider that pro- 
vides the needed protection at the lowest 
possible premium outlay. 


Being a family man himself — and 
practically all new agents hired by 
Prudential district agencies are married 
—he recognizes that when the father 
dies the family will have to readjust to 
a different standard of living. He knows 
the need for a readjustment fund to 
help them step down gradually and he 
helps other fathers to provide such a 
fund for the protection of their families. 


Educational Insurance and 
Retirement Fund 


_The early training of the agent con- 
tinues with a discussién of the need 
for educational insurance and how a 
college education doesn’t cost—but pays. 
And his use of this knowledge in the 
future will send scores of children to 
college who otherwise might stand with 
tear-stained cheeks as their friends went 
off to institutions of higher learning. 
He is taught the importance of a 
retirement fund and how it is possible 
for the insurance which provides needed 
protection for the family today can also 
provide the money for years of carefree 
and happy retirement. And he sees too, 


that in selling retirement insurance to 
parents, he is perhaps helping unformed 
families by assuring the parents con- 
tinued years of independence instead of 
some final bleak years of dependence 
upon their children. 

He learns of the need for sickness 
and accident income protection to pro- 
vide an income to the family if the 
breadwinner is sick or hurt and unable 
to work. He knows the importance of 
hospital and surgical coverage, and of 
the major medical protection to help 
care for the really crippling medical 
bills. 

The emphasis in his early training 
and throughout his training is on family 
needs and on how the bulk of the pre- 
mium dollar should go to provide pro- 
tection where it is needed most—on the 
life of the father. 


Social and Economic Transformations 


Throughout his entire career The 
Prudential agent is imbued with the 
philosophy that is highlighted in his 


training—that a man buys life insurance 
and sickness and accident insurance 
basically because he loves his family. 


Change is the ever-ticking metronome 
in our business. Prudential keeps step 
with social and economic transforma- 
tions, and although its products may 
be new, its techniques for presenting 
them to the public shaped to conform 
to current trends and interests, there is 
one thing certain—our men will always 
be trained in the basic philosophy that 
the motivation that soothes the heart 
belongs in the area of a man’s love for 
his family—that no matter which one of 
our products he buys, the prime motiva- 
tor will be, “I’m doing it for Mary and 
the children.” 

But a company can’t anchor a tradi- 
tion like this among its field force and 
then conduct its planning and operations 
in the home office, or select men and 
management, or develop products and 
do other things, in a different direction. 
You’ve got to be consistent. 

Lined up behind The Prudential rep- 
resentatives are the public-influencing 
forces of advertising and sales promo- 
tional material. TV programs, news- 
paper, magazine and poster ads accent 
the family as a vital unit. Beamed at the 
theme of Two-Way Protector, Pruden- 
tial protection is shown as a provider 
for the family first and then for the 
wage-earner in his retirement years. 
Many Prudential ads portray the family 
working and living together all under 
the headship of the father on whom 
family security depends. 


Vitality of Life Insurance 


Prudential sales promotional material 
shows life insurance as a living vital 
thing. We've shaken out the negative 
dimensions—the rumbling of the hearse, 
the wail of widows and orphans. We 
depict what life insurance does for the 
living left behind—how it can “burn” 
the mortgage; how it can educate Bob, 
Barbara and Billie; how it can keep the 
mother a mother through a_ fixed 
monthly income to take care of the 
family and be home when the children 











PAUL B,. PALMER 


come home from school; how it can as- 
sure dollars in the sunset years for 
carefree retirement. Only a small part 
of that financial picture includes funds 
to bury Dad. Dad isn’t worried about 
a decent burial—he’s concerned about 
the other things and that’s what Pru- 
dential sales promotional material ac- 
cents. 

With proper proportion Prudential 
men are trained to present protection 
for other members of the family. We 
realize that a father with a growing 
family feels the double whiplash of 
emotional strain and financial setback 
when the mother of his children passes 
on. She is the “heart” of the family and 
her loving care and affection can never 
be replaced. But the children must still 
be cared for every day, and the house 
must be kept in order if a family is to 
stay together. Prudential men point out 
this fact to the families, and they are 
also trained to show, in the case of 
larger estates, what deep inroads the 


Federal Estate Tax can make into a 
widow’s inheritance. 

Even in children’s coverages our 
Youth Estate Builder considers the 


gradually increasing economic worth of 
the child, providing, upon his attaining 
his majority, an amount..of protection 
that can form a basis of protection for 
his future family. 


Breadwinner Should Be Insured First 


While Prudential men are aware of 
dependents needs for protection, they 
recognize that the bulk of the family 
premium dollar should go for coverage 
on the husband’s life. 

This point is emphasized in_ their 
training—that they should see that those 
who are responsible for the support of 
children have adequate insurance on 
their own lives before recommending 
insurance for the children. 

The importance of insuring the life 
of the breadwinner first was dramatic- 
ally illustrated recently when an agent 
delivered a check for $10,000 to a client. 
When the agent first talked to the 
clients before the arrival of their baby, 
they objected strongly when he pro- 
posed insurance on the husband’s life 
to protect his family. They both wanted 
an educational plan for their child after 
it was born. 

He went back to see the clients after 
the birth of their child. Knowing they 
wanted educational insurance on theif 
child the agent could easily have taken 
the path of least resistance and written 
such a policy. What he did, however, 
was go over again and again the reasons 
why the insurance should be on the 
father’s life. The clients were finally 
convinced, and the agent wrote a $2, 
life paid-up at 85 with an $8,000 de- 
creasing term rider. 


(Continued on Page 110) 
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During The Past Year 


(July 1957 to June 1958 inclusive) 


We Gave 
Production Leadership 


To Our Company's Agencies 


$42 Millions Ordinary plus $35 Millions Group was our delivered record. 


22 of our fulltime Associates were accepted as members of the 1958 Million Dollar 
Round Table. 


We passed the Quarter Billion mark of Ordinary in force. 


We Gave 
Organization Leadership 


To Our Industry — Our Associates Served As: 


The President of the Massachusetts Mutual Agents Association—the Vice President 
of the Massachusetts Mutual General Agents Association — and the President of the 
Massachusetts Mutual C.L.U. Association 


The President of the Los Angeles General Agents and Managers Association, and the 


Vice President of the Los Angeles Supervisors Association 


The Immediate Past President of the Los Angeles C.L.U. Chapter was a C.L.U. Direc- 
tor as was another Associate—and the Secretary-Treasurer of the Los Angeles Quarter 


Million Dollar Round Table 


The Second Vice President of the California Life Underwriters Association 


The Second Vice President of the American Society of C.L.U. 


The success atmosphere created by our fulltime organization has helped to make the attraction of 
new organization and of brokerage a matter of course. Unusual agency facilities and services make 
certain that these additions are well cared for. 


THE WOODS AGENCY 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
2601 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD LOS ANGELES 
ROBERT L. WOODS, C.L.U., General Agent 


WILLIAM W. DAVIES, III, C.L.U. BILL L. ROHLFFS DONALD M. TIPPETT 
Assistant General Agents 
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Lutheran Clergyman’s Tribute To Insurance 





Dr. Lund and Some of His Parishioners 























The Rev. Oscar Lund of Augustana 
Lutheran Church (Swedish), Grand Forks, 
N. D., is seen in accompanying cut greet- 
ing his parishioners after a recent Sun- 
day morning service. The picture was 
taken for The Gold Book by a photog- 
rapher of Grand Forks Herald. 

The clergyman was asked by The Gold 
Book if he would comment on the close 
relationship between life insurance and 
the economic position of the family unit. 
His response: 


Insurance works like systematic giv- 
ing to the church. It compels the 
participant to systematize his whole 
financial program. Also, it minimizes 
the temptation to spend haphazardly 
and, as ts the case with systematic 
en it affects and enriches his whole 
ife. 


Over a long period of years there was 
a sectarial opposition to life insurance 
on the part of his faith just as was 
expressed by a number of other faiths 
in the early days of life insurance. Dr. 
Lund’s statement will be read with great 
interest and satisfaction by the insur- 
ance men of North Dakota. 











IS OUR PREFERRED RISK POLICY 
LIVING UP TO EXPECTATIONS? 


Here are the facts .. 


The figures speak for themselves 








PREFERRED RISK WHOLE LIFE — 1948 ISSUE, PER $1,000 
(C.S.O. 2!/,°% Commencing 9-1-47) 


1948 Illustration vs. Actual Surrendered Net Cost Summaries 











(A) Annual dividends used to reduce premiums. 
(B) Gross premiums less annual dividends. 
(C) includes settlement dividend payable upon surrender. 


(D) Ratio of actual total dividends, including settlement dividend 
payable upon surrender, to those orginally illustrated on 1948 scale. 





Age at 10 years 10 years 10 years 10 years 

Issue Dividend Net Payment Net Cost Ratio 
(A) (B) (C) (D) 

Age 25 

oa ccnsonenasive SCALE 28.31 157.69 35.47 

ACTUAL HISTORY 37.51 148.49 26.27 132.5% 

Age 35 

- a. SCALE 40.20 213.60 47.64 

ACTUAL HISTORY 52.31 201.49 35.53 130.1% 

Age 45 

ee a SCALE 57.48 306.12 85.30 

ACTUAL HISTORY 75.51 288.09 67.27 131.4% 

Age 55 

ne + SCALE 80.09 471.81 186.38 

ACTUAL HISTORY 109.38 442.52 153.09 141.6% 
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PATERSON BRANCH 
Harry Levine, Ass't General Agent 
John W. Gardiner, Unit Mgr. 
175 MARKET STREET 


Associate General Agents 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Phone: MArket 3-2610 







NEW BRUNSWICK BRANCH 
Hugo N. Lester, Unit Mgr. 
211 LIVINGSTON STREET 

















Preservation of Family 


(Continued from Page 12) 


Fabian Bachrach 
RABBI ARTHUR SCHNEIER 


nomic insecurity.” The theory and prac- 
tice of life insurance is a benefit to the 
individual, to the family and to the na- 
tion as a whole. 








Judge Albert Conway 

Judge Conway began his career as an 
assistant district attorney in Brooklyn. 
He was practicing law there when ap- 
pointed New York State Insurance 
Superintendent by Gov. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. From the Department he 
went on the bench in Brooklyn; then 
was appointed a New York State Su- 
preme Court justice from which post he 
went to the Court of Appeals, skipping 
the intermediate court — the Appellate 
Division. Although on the bench for 
years Judge Conway has continued his 
interest in insurance as he has acted 
as toastmaster of dinners given by insur- 
ance brokers of Greater New York and 
he was on the program at last year’s 
annual luncheon of Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America. At the recent Con- 
ferences of Chief Justices of the United 
— Judge Conway was elected presi- 
ent. 


Rt. Rev. William F. Kelly 


Monsignor Kelly, who was ordained in 
Rome in 1932, received degree of Doctor 
of Theology from Gregorian University 
in Rome. Subsequently he did work at 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 
As director of Social Action Depart- 
ment he is active in resettlement of refu- 
gees; has aided close to 20,000 displaced 
persons from the Displaced Persons 
Camps of Europe who have been brought 
to the United States. Social Action De- 
partment also runs conferences, schools 
of adult education in fields of labor and 
management. Msgr. Kelly makes many 
lectures in various cities in the East. 


Rabbi Arthur Schneier 


Born in Vienna and educated in Aus 
tria and Hungary, Rabbi Schneier has 
degrees from New York University and 
Yeshiva where he was ordained in 1955. 
He is an executive member of Synagogue 
Commission of Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies. He has twice opened 
sessions of U. S. House of Representa- 
tives and once did this in U. S. Senate. 
He has delivered sermons on TV. 
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Views of Public Officials 
on Page 96. 
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Mobilizing Against Juvenile 


Insurance One of Important Preventatives as It Carries Out 


Pians for Security of Home and Family 


By Lawrence H. AxMAN 


Immediate Past President, Federal Bar Association 
Delegate, American Bar Association 


Recognizing that juvenile delinquency 
is a growing problem with many facets, 
we all know that there must be a mobili- 
zation throughout the nation of every 
resource to attack its causes. 

Can we be helpful in highlighting one 
way which may help in some measure 
to prevent some delinquency? It may 
be demonstrated that one of these re- 
sources is the ownership of insurance. 
Broad programs of coverage strengthen 
the home and family and, therefore, 
can be most valuable in the fight against 
delinquency. 

We have learned, if from no other 
source than the purveyors information 
to the public, that there are many special 
factors of causation and innumerable 
special cases. Indeed, each child pre- 
sents a special case for special treat- 
ment. 

Responsibility of the Family 


The Congress of the United States in 
a report of its Committee on Juvenile 
Delinquency has recognized that: 

“If society is to achieve any really 
effective curtailment of law violation 
it must come largely through the med- 
ium of the family since it is there 
that the attitudes and conduct are 
bred, out of which antisocial lives de- 
velop. * * * The adjusted child who is 
adequately cared for by understanding 
parents does not become delinquent.” 
Society will continue to suffer for ex- 

cessive delinquency and crime until it 
focuses much greater attention on child- 
hood and family life. Professors Sheldon 
and Eleanor Glueck, outstanding au- 
thorities in the field of juvenile de- 
linquency, have said that: 

“ * * * it is clear from the evidence 

that in the home and in the parent- 

child relation are to be found the cru- 
cial roots of character which make 
for acceptable or unacceptable adjust- 
ment in the realities of life in society. 

In their authoritative study dealing 
largely with the causation of the sub- 
ject, and after going over an extremely 
large number of case histories, the 
Gluecks determine that a basic cause of 
delinquency can be traced to the un- 
fortunate family relationship. 

“Civilizing” the Child 

An early study, “Understanding Ju- 
venile Delinquency” prepared by the 
United States Department of Labor in 
1943, Publication 300, states: 

“Children are not born with a sense 
of right or wrong. They must develop 
it. They must learn to repress im- 
pulses that are socially disapproved, 
as, for example, the desire to take 
something that belongs to someone 
else, or the urge to strike people or 
to destroy things when they are angry. 
They must be taught to behave accord- 
ing to prescribed conventions. It is 


the family that does this most im- 
portant work for society—the work 
of ‘civilizing’ the child. * * * Children 
try to be like the parents they admire 
and love. * * * Doctors Healy and 
Bronner in a study of delinquents and 
their non-delinquent brothers and sis- 
ters found that the essential difference 
between the two groups lay in the fact 
that the non-delinquents had satisfy- 
ing relationships with their parents in 
their early life while the delinquents 

did not. Many of these delinquent 

children felt unloved and developed a 

lasting sense of injury or hostility to- 

ward the world.” 

The same study states that it is the 
home where the child’s personality is 
shaped, his attitudes toward other mem- 
bers and towards authority are formed 
and his ethical values and standards of 
conduct are molded and that if the 
family itself has no feeling of security 
it is difficult to give their children a 
feeling of security that they themselves 
lack. 

Role of the Parents 

In discussing the parents’ role in pre- 
venting delinquency, the report of the 
National Conference on Juvenile De- 
linquency discloses: that it becomes im- 
portant for parents to understand what 
they want in life for their children and 


Delinquency 





Z 
LAURENCE H. AXMAN 


for themselves. Continuing the report 

says: 

A sense of personal worth is central, 
both to the parents’ well-being and to 
the child’s healthy development. Par- 
ents need to discover a sense of satis- 
faction and success in the responsi- 
bilities of parenthood to afford chil- 
dren a basis for achieving their own 
sense of personal worth. 

The Gluecks, with respect to the quality 

of family life, say that: 

* * * a far lower proportion of the 
families of the delinquents than those 
of the non-delinquents were in the 
habit of planning their expenditures. 

Early Years the Crucial Ones 
The Mid-Century White House Con- 
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thirty-one Associates. 


Associates. 


Devoted To The Concept of 
Property Planning and Client Service 


CREDO 


"| shall, in the light of all the circumstances surrounding my client, 
which | shall make every conscientious effort to ascertain and to 
understand, give him that service which, had | been in the same 
circumstances, | would have applied to myself." 


We attribute our outstanding growth since our start from scratch 
June |, 1952 to the complete devotion to the above Credo by our 


We attribute our outstanding record of manpower retention to 
the application of that same Credo to our relationship with our 


B. William Steinberg, C.L.U., General Agent 
EDWARD L. BERGER, C.L.U., Assistant General Agent 
LOUIS SHOTTLAND, Brokerage Supervisor 
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Harold K. Heyer, Brokerage Supervisor 


166-26 89th Avenue, Jamaica, N. Y. °¢ 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


BArclay 7-7100 
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ference on Children and Youth in 1950, 
examining this phase of the problem, re- 
ports that the development of the child 
has much to do with the family rela- 
tionship, the affectional setting and the 
feeling of responsibility for economic 
support. Here, too, it was found that 
the early years have been shown to be 
the crucial years for the child and the 
report states that the first six years have 
been shown to be crucial years for the 
child who would seem to need a sub- 
stantial share of the mother’s time and 
attention during that period. 

The Gluecks find that in making a 
prediction of delinquency there are five 
important factors in family life. These, 
include (1) relation of discipline to the 
boy by the father; (2) the supervision 
of the mother; (3) the affection of 
father for the boy; (4) the affection of 
the mother for the boy; and (5) the 
cohesiveness of the family. Almost 97% 
of the families of juvenile delinquents 
lack this quality. Thus, where the child 
is taught self-respect, where the family 








Lawrence H. Axman 


Mr Axman is a trial attorney in the 
Department of Justice, Washington, 
D. C., and is employment policy officer 
of that Department, a_ position which 
has to do with claims of alleged dis- 
crimination on the ground of race, color, 
creed or national origin. 

Long active in the affairs of the 
Federal Bar Association of which he 
formerly was its secretary, he has also 
headed its committee on juvenile de- 
linquency. 

Mr. Axman was engaged in private 
practice in the City of New York for 
many years. He entered the Government 
service in the United States Attorney's 
office in this city and later was. trans- 
ferred to the staff of the Attorney Gen- 
eral in Washington. 








has unison and there is planning for the 
future, there is less chance of the child 
becoming a delinquent. 


Importance of Insurance Program 


Inquiry at the Federal Bureau of Pub- 
lic Assistance, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, dis- 
closed that families receiving this aid 
are frequently kept together, and, con- 
sequently at this level there is some help 
in preventing delinquency. We must 
necessarily reach the conclusion that if 
parents in more comfortable circum- 
stances plan for their own security and 
the security of their children they dem- 
onstrate a regard for the welfare and 
future of each other and of their chil- 
dren. It is clear that planning for the 
future in terms of security and growth 
is a vital part of family cohesiveness. 

There is no question that today one 
of the main objectives of family plan- 
ning should be for a sound insurance 
program. Ownership of insurance helps 
maintain the home and often bolsters 
family unity which is, without doubt, 
one of the nation’s most valuable assets. 
The broader the coverage of a family 
insurance program, the greater is the 
likelihood that a feeling of security 
will develop and with it a growing sense 
of civil responsibility. Obviously, the 
greater the importance attached to the 
family unit, the less is the possibility 
that the children will become delinquent. 

Comprehensive programs of insurance 
include, among others, provisions for 
education, investment for retirement, 
security in the event of death or other 
incapacitation, mortgage insurance, in- 
come insurance and casualty insurance. 
By undertaking a comprehensive pro- 
gram of insurance, parents indicate not 
only their concern for financial well- 
being, but their concern for their chil- 
dren’s futures. An honest and deep con- 
cern for the future of our children 1s 
probably the best insurance against Ju- 
venile delinquency, 
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in 
With the trend toward the business uses of life insurance, many Life Under- 
writers have forgotten that it is the family which prompts the purchase of 
most insurance, even Business Insurance. 
Speaking of the family, there has been a Schmidt connected with this Agency 
for over forty years, and both General Agents have sons who will be encour- 
aged to continue this tradition. 
It is our sincere hope that, for many years to come, the Schmidt family will 
continue to adminster to family needs and to contribute to the family life of 
the country. 
The 
270 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N.Y. 
MUrray Hill 5-7200 
ARTHUR W. SCHMIDT, CLU ROGER W. SCHMIDT, CLU 
NASSAU DISTRICT N EW E N G LAN D SOUTH SHORE DISTRICT 
286 Old Country Road W. S 48 Sunrise Highway 
Mineola, N. Y. hatance Company Massapequa, N. Y. 
Tel: Ploneer 7-4500 Miu L I F E BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS Tel: Lincoln 1-7200 
MID-ISLAND DISTRICT THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA~—1835 BROOKLYN DISTRICT 
500 Jericho Turnpike 185 Montague Street 
Syosset, N. Y. Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Tel: WAlnut 1-4500 Tel: TRiangle 5-9651 
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John J. Gross calls at Connelly 


Family Home 


I have spent a day on Staten Island 
with an agent on the debit—and it was 
an exhilarating, stimulating and decid- 
edly eye-opening experience. 

Furthermore, it gave me an opportun- 
ity to qualify as a Phi Beta Kappa on 
human relationships. I thought I had 
learned a lot about human nature as a 
daily newspaper reporter in Louisville, 
Ky., where the range of assignments ran 
from murder and suicide up to watching 
emotional reactions of young fellows 
betting on the wrong horse at Church- 
hill Downs during the running of the 
Kentucky Derby. But the newspaper 


experience proved only an apprentice- 
ship for me. 

During the day some of my previous 
conceptions about insurance agents were 
completely reversed. I had thought that 
a debit agent—the designation commonly 
used for decades as the insurance pro- 
ducer who mostly sells weekly or month- 
ly premium insurance his duties in- 
cluding recurrent visits to collect the 
premiums—was an industrious plodder 
who climbed an innumerable number of 
stairs, constantly rang doorbells and too 
often was frowned upon and sometimes 
deliberately dodged by the policyholder 
because his inevitable, regular appear- 
ances at the home were the signal for 
handing over part of the income which 
otherwise might be spent for a new 
dress for the housewife or an instal- 
ment payment on a TV or refrigerator. 

The agent I accompanied on this trip 
climbed but one flight of stairs which 
was to reach a grandmother and he 
rarely rang a doorbell. Furthermore, he 
not only was welcomed in every home 
or apartment, but twice had to apolo- 
gize because when expected at those 
homes during the preceding fortnight 
he hadn’t shown up. Once he was asked 
by a housewife if she couldn’t pay 
four months in advance. 


Important Insurance Role of Housewives 


In every home on which we called 
there were children, most of whom 
were playing on the floor although some- 
times they were in the yard. The mother, 
who in nearly every case handles these 
weekly or monthly insurance trans- 
actions just as she has a large part in 
deciding about insurance buying in the 
first place, received the agent as a warm 
friend of the family and_ generally 
wanted to discuss the personal as well 
as the insurance problems of the family 
before the agent left. There was a large 
variety of questions asked, often of an 
intimate nature, but all having to do 
with the family. Some of them will be 
found listed later in this article. 

It didn’t take me long in making up 
my mind that in addition to the routine 
insurance transactions the agent often 
played a role in another field of human 








A Day With a Debit Agen 


Ringing No Door Bells, Constantly Seeing Families, 
Staten Island Agent Finds Welcome Mat Everywhere 


relationships. He appeared to me to be 
a joint priest-minister-social welfare 
counselor. 

I also learned that the debit agents 
are not much concerned about the fact 
that many of the families have benefits 
of Group insurance and Government 
Social Security. There is plenty of 
room for other insurance to give the 
additional coverage the family needs, 
they think. 


John J. Gross the Agent 


The agent with whom I spent the day 
is John J. Gross of John Hancock 
Staten Island district agency managed by 
James P. Matrullo. John, who is 46 
years old, lives in Port Richmond on 
the island. He met his wife, who was 
Mary Elizabeth Rochfort, when she 
was a student at Columbia University. 
Possessing both a B.A. and M.A. degree 
she was a teacher in State College at 
Stroudsburg, Pa. They have two chil- 
dren—Cindy, 1, and Nancy, 6. 

I had asked Frank B. Maher, vice 
president of John Hancock in charge of 
district agencies and until this fall presi- 
dent of Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association, an industry organiza- 
tion composed of most of the companies 
writing life insurance, if 1 might have 
the company’s consent to spend a day 
observing how a debit agent operates. 
Immediately approving the idea he said 
Paul E. Eagan, the John Hancock’s dis- 
trict agency department’s director of 
sales promotion, would call me up and 
suggest a district. When Mr. Eagan 
telephoned and found I wanted the terri- 
tory selected to be near Manhattan 
Island, but not in any area where the 
chief buildings were business skyscrapers 
or large apartment houses, he suggested 
one of several district offices. 

Why Staten Island Was Selected 

I picked Staten Island which is the 
bedroom of about 50% of those Staten 
Islanders who work in downtown and 
midtown New York City. They mostly 
are in the middle income bracket or less. 
Many of them work for the corporations 
and other business concerns of the 
metropolis; a large number are city em- 
ployes, such as members of the police 
and fire department and other municipal 
employes. The vocations, however, cover 
a wide range. All these workers must 
have a very early breakfast, reach the 
ferry at St. George, either by bus or in 
motor cars and then spend 20 minutes 
riding on the ocean to Manhattan by 
ferry. This transportation then has to 
be repeated at night. “The trip on the 
water is a bracing, enjoyable one and 
the cheapest mode of transportation in 
the New York area—five cents a trip. 
Most of those who are married have 
children, the families often being large 
ones. Many heads of the family have 
homes of their own. 

Staten Island, in the latter part of 
the last century, was the summer resi- 
dence of some of New York’s leading 
families and is where Commodore Corne- 


By CLARENCE AXMAN 


lius Vanderbilt, head of the Vanderbilt 
clan, is buried along with various mem- 
bers of the Whitney, Sloan and other 
families of the old 400. Reason that 
many tens of thousands of wealthy New 
Yorkers do not move there is because 
it is isolated from the main _ routes 
of travel, although it is a borough of 
Greater New York. 


Wartime Experience of Agent Gross 


John Gross, whose father was em- 
ployed by the City of New York, went 
to Wagner College on Staten Island 
where he made his way by being an 
employe of a branch of the New York 
Public Library. He then took courses 
in English and history at New York 
University. He had been seven years 
in the insurance business when World 
War II came along and he wént into 
the infantry. Later, he was assigned to 
the Air Force and he was on duty at 
several air fields. 

Needing service men who had life in- 
surance background and experience to 
protect insurance of the G.I.’s the Army 
had selected a number of service men 
to act as educational rehabilitators, one 
of them being John Gross who became 
a member of a team of 20 service men 
sent to hospitals to visit wounded vet- 
erans who were in need of insurance 
services and who also decidedly needed 
a build-up of morale. 

Gross spent considerable time talking 
with invalided G.I.’s at Halloran Hospi- 
tal on his native Staten Island, where 
there were 9,000 invalids who had been 
in the war services. 

Neither Gross nor any of his associates 
were officers or wore insignia of any 
kind as experience demonstrated that 
the G.I.’s clammed up in their hospital 
beds reluctant to talk to “brass.” Most 
of the patients were extremely despond- 
ent. They were having trouble with 
their insurance, didn’t like the idea of 
losing the protecton of Government poli- 
cies which had a face value of $10,000 
and they felt themselves incompetent 
to take advantage of the policy provi- 
sions of the nature of which they were 
ignorant. 

As an example of such visits Gross 
would immediately win confidence of 
the veteran by his informality and know- 
how in handling of the insurance prob- 
lem. He would call attention to the 
waiver of premiums on Government life 
insurance and how reinstatement of the 
coverage and reimbursement could be 
accomplished. Also, he explained privi- 
lege of conversion to permanent type 
of life insurance while the waiver of 
premium would continue in force. Letters 
would be written to the families of the 
wounded men in which nature of in- 
juries and insurance adjustment were 
explained. Also letters would be written 
to former employers to learn if the job 
held before the war could again be given. 
The elevation of morale was spectacular 
as the insurance situation was linked 
with the thought of the home coming 


(sometimes 2,000 miles away), and oppor- 
tunity to get their old jobs back. In 
December, 1946, Mr. Gross returned to 
the debit. 


How He Joined Hancock 


The first connection of Gross with the 
John Hancock grew out of a visit he 
paid to the district office in Staten 
Island in 1937 when Frank B. Maher 
happened to be there. At the time Mr. 
Maher was regional supervisor in Greater 
New York area, Staten Island being 
part of the territory. Gross was put on 
a debit of $200 weekly premium and 
$176 monthly premium. 

It was not a period when it was easy 


to write new business or keep policies § 


in force as the nation was still groggy 
from the depression following the Wall 
Street debacle and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s WPA (Work Progress Adminis- 
tration) and NRA (National Recovery 
Act) were still in existence. 


Studied at N. Y. University 


Starting in 1939 Mr. Gross went for 
two years to New York University’s 
Graduate School of Commerce where 
he studied under one of the greatest of 
insurance professors — James _ Elton 
Bragg, general agent of Guardian Life, 
who after leaving his office would spend 
the late afternoon and evening at the 
university. Gross studied under Bragg 
from 4 o'clock in the afternoon until 
6 o'clock, his original idea being to pre- 
pare for CLU exams, an ambition which 
did not materialize because of wat 
service later. He also took LUTC courses. 

Bragg, Gross cannot speak to0 
highly. His lectures did not linger 
long on the contracts but had more to 
do with how to prospect, how to ap- 
proach, how to win the confidence 0! 
the interviewee and in particular he drove 
home patterns of conduct in the home 
of the prospect in order to win conf- 
dence of the families. Some Bragg sug: 
gestions: “Keep on listening”; “dodge 
arguments”; “don’t detour along paths 
of inconsequential conversation.” 


Each Agent Has His Own Car 


I met John at 9:30 o’clock on a Tues- 
day morning in the office of his man- 
ager, James P. Matrullo. This Staten 
Island district was opened six decades 
ago and has only had four managers 
since that time. Mr. Matrullo came t? 
Staten Island after being with the com- 
pany in Hackensack, N. J. : 

It is an unusually busy office, with 
considerable automatic machine indexing 
and a couple of dozen agents preparing 
for their daily calls, every one of which 
is carefully planned. John left the office 
with a large black book full of collection 
pages with each policy listed by name 
and dates of previous payments—some- 
times as many as 10 policies on membefs 
of a single family. Frequently, one ° 
the names is that of a child as mafy 
families are interested in insuring the 
infant as soon after birth as_ possible 
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THE CONNOLLY FAMILY—Bernard and Beatrice and their four children. 


This baby’s policy is never thought of 
as a “death benefit” insurance but rather 
as a thrift plan, one designed to sys- 
tematically set dollars aside for the 
child’s future. Endowment policies are 
popular in the area as they will provide 
dollars that can help toward the child’s 
education. On this point additional in- 
surance is often placed on the head of 
the home to provide necessary means 
of providing advanced education for a 
youngster, 

The debit work of these agents really 
begins on a Monday. On Thursday they 
come into the office to check up, get 
the records up to date, settle their cash 
accounts and sometimes attend a meet- 
ing where sales procedures and other 
items are discussed. Friday and Satur- 
days are more or less open dates; that 
is, many telephone calls can be made, 
engagements arranged for future visits 
which may result in sale of insurance. 
Sometimes appointments are made for 
Friday evening for the sale of Ordinary 
insurance and special cases. 

Armed with his equipment for the 
day’s work John went to the rear of 
the office building to reach his car. 
Every one of the agents has an automo- 
bile so that as many homes as possible 
can be reached in a day. John’s best 
record of calls in a day is 75, so large 
it is difficult to comprehend but he 
accomplished it by leaving homes imme- 
diately the premium is paid not lingering 
to indulge in any conversation of a social 
nature. Our visits were confined to the 
towns of New Dorp and Midland Beach. 
Most of the homes in New Dorp are in 
the $10,000 and $20,000 cost bracket, 
often beautifully located on hills. 


Proved “Bread and Butter” Insurance 

On the first visit I made with John— 
one of the most interesting—we climbed 
a flight of stairs and were graciously 
received by a smiling matron, Mrs, Tina 
Rosine, somewhat advanced in years and 
whose husband works in the mechanical 
department of Hearst’s N. Y. Journal 
American. As soon as the premium was 
paid, which transaction in every home 
visited was first order of the day and took 
less than a minute to complete the trans- 
action, Mrs. Rosine began telling the 
writer what life insurance has meant 
to her family. When her father, then 
a brick layer, was 21 he married a girl 
of 16. Soon after the marriage a policy 
was written on the life of the wife. 
_That was followed by numerous poli- 
cies, including those on the daughter 
we visited and one of her grandchildren. 

“My brother, born in 1888 still carries 
a small policy,” she told me. 

“Our insurance has meant a lot to the 
family over the years especially when 
one is out of work. Loans on policies, 


even though small ones, have helped 
us over temporary financial difficulties 
and I call it bread and butter insurance.” 


A Visit to the Connollys 


We next called at the very hospitable 
home of Bernard and Beatrice Connolly 
and their four children. Family Income 
policies on the life of Mr. Connolly, 20 
year endowment on the wife and each 
of the children is covered by a 20 Pay- 
ment life. While calling on the Connollys 


we held a conference about the policies 
and future needs and the accompanying 
picture was taken while we were gath- 
ered together. 

“My acquaintance with that family 
really started when in writing a policy 
on the grandmother of Beatrice I noticed 
on a piano the picture of a beautiful 
girl—Beatrice,” said agent Gross. “Later, 
when she was married I wrote a policy 
on her and one on her husband and 
then shortly after each child was born 
I insured them.” 


Why Agent Didn’t Ring Doorbells 


One of the first things I noticed on 
the trip was that the agent did not ring 
doorbells. He would arrive at the home; 
look through the glass or open doorway 
into room where children were playing 
with toys. Then he would tap on the 
door or glass and if no one answered, 
or the children paid no attention to 
the knock, he would go to the side of 
the house and announce himself: “isfrs, 
Smith, this is John Gross.” He didn’t 
call any woman by her Christian name. 

This procedure was repeated at several 

homes. “Why didn’t you ring the bell 2” 
I would ask. 
_ His answer: “The head of that family 
is a lieutenant in the New York Fire 
Department. He sleeps until noon and 
I didn’t want to awaken him.” At 
another home where he tapped on the 
window he explained: “The head of that 
home is a waiter who doesn’t report 
for duty at one of the Long Island 
clubs until 11:30 o'clock.” He added: 
“I frequently don’t ring doorbells in 
homes of small babies. Might wake ’em 
up. 

Premiums Sometimes Left in Yard 


At most homes the premiums were 
paid with a $10 bill, or more than one. 
This required John to leave his office 
with considerable currency for making 
change. His dollar bills were in a 


Weekly Premium Volume Declining 


But Monthly Debit Ordinary and Monthly Personal Heclth 
Programs are Growing Vigorously 


Frank B. Maher, vice president of 
John Hancock, in charge of district 
agencies, was asked by The Gold Book 
if it were correct that production of 
Weekly Premium insurance has been 
gradually declining in volume. 

In corroborating that this is the trend 
Mr. Maher called attention to the fact 
that in a diminishing Weekly Premium 
market another debit is arising and one 
which is young, lusty, vigorous and 
loaded with opportunity. It is the com- 
pany’s Monthly Debit Ordinary and its 
adjunct, the Monthly Personal Health 
program. 

“Here we find a debit tied to a month- 
ly mode of premium payment and one 
which includes the offering of a vast 
number of new plans designed to meet 
the needs of today,” he said. 

Buying Habits of the People 

Discussing these trends in buying in- 
surance and all other products in the 
markets of today Mr. Maher said that 
in appraising the situation there must 
be taken into consideration the buying 
habits of the people which are changing. 
Because of buying habits it is possible 
that the Weekly Premium method may 
not meet all the requirements of the 
insurance public as seen in the second 
half of the Twentieth Century entered 
eight years ago. 

“The present situation is a natural 
outgrowth of an expanding economy as 
well as some other factors,” he continued. 
“Tt is a reflection of improvement in the 
economic status of the wage earner and 
of the general upgrading of his more 
general acceptance of life insurance for 





FRANK B. MAHER 


himself and his family as a vehicle of 
personal independence and security. Fur- 
thermore, it is a reflection of the gen- 
eral upgrading of the man on the debit 
starting with recruitment and selection 
and induction and proceeding through 
intensified training by the company as 
well as the LUTC prozram and CLU 
(Continued on Page 158) 


trousers’ pocket, larger bills in another 
pocket, and loose change in one of his 
coat pockets. 

“It won’t take long for this coat to 
wear out,” he said to me. “Constant 
bulging of the pocket with all these 
quarters, half dollars and dimes will soon 
put the coat out of shape.” 

When we reached a home and no 
grownups were around John would say: 
“IT may find the premium on the porch 
in the backyard.” When he returned he 
said: “It was in a flower pot or mail 
box as I thought it would be.” On these 
occasions the premiums are placed by 
the housewife in an envelope covered 
by plastic so as to guard against rain. 


Knows Names of Dogs as Well as 
hildren 


In every home which we visited the 
TV was on but no one was listening to 
it. Children were everywhere with toys 
cluttering the floor. Sometimes when 
the housewife was not in, her sister or 
some other member of the family would 
say: “Julia is visting at a neighbor’s. 
I'll go over and tell her you are here 
as she would not want to miss seeing 
you. She may not want to come over 
because she is not exactly presentable.” 
But Julia would show up even if her 
hair was full of bobby pins. John took 
no notice of this, but would immediately 
start discussing the children apparently 
knowing the first name of every one of 
them, not easy when sometimes so many 
policies were carried. On the day I 
was with him he only once got the name 
of a child wrong. Incidentally, he also 
knows the names of the dogs. We only 
met one which was in a barking mood, 
but his mistress had him on a leash, 


One Man at Home Is Oil Tanker Mate 


We saw few men during the day as 
in nearly all the homes we were sur- 
rounded by children while we talked to 
the housewives. An exception was at 
the home of a mate on an oil tanker 
running between Staten Island and Gal- 
veston. Most unique phase of that visit 
was the conversation over a John Han- 
cock policy on the life of a Korean. 
As a boy the Korean while working in 
a mess hall had become very popular 
with the Americans. The brother-in-law 
of the mate decided to bring him to this 
country. He satisfied the authorities the 
boy would not become a public charge; 
brought him to America and his judg- 
ment was vindicated as the Korean 
has won a scholarship and is now at- 
tending college. 

Another home visited was that of a 
physician. “His insurance was one of 
the simplest transactions I expericnced,” 
said Gross. “I was in a hospital visiting 
my sister who was a patient. She in- 
troduced me to the doctor who said: 
‘I understand you are an _ insurance 
agent. I am in the market for life 
insurance. He bought a $25,000 Retire- 
ment policy, pulled out a check and paid 
his first premium.” 

One of the most surprising things to 
me was the number of questions asked 
agent Gross. While most of them had 
an insurance base some didn’t. For in- 
stance, one housewife wanted to discuss 
her 7-year old son who was showing 
characteristics which were causing her 
concern. “What can I do?” she asked. 
The agent comforted her by telling of 
several similar cases he had encountered 
where the child had outgrown unfor- 
tunate behaviors. “I am sure your boy 
will get back to normal,” he said. 


Some Human Interest Questions 


Some of the other questions as I 
recall them were these: 

How much Social Security will I re- 
ceive when I am eligible? 

How long do I have to pay for my 
Ordinary life insurance policy providing 
i leave all dividends accumulate? 

What would my cash total value amount 
to when it is paid up, or if I elect to take 
life income how much would I receive 
each month? 

When I retire and my children are 
raised do you advise selling my house 
and moving to a quieter town? 

(Continued on Page 158) 
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The development of life insurance in America as we know it today had 
the impetus of numerous inspired individuals who had visions of the great 
service this enterprise could be to the people, but certain names stand out 
as pioneers in an untried field. 

There was Elizure Wright, who developed the first mathematical tables for 
the calculation of reserves for life insurance and served as the first State 
Insurance Commissioner. The most dramatic figure in the early efforts to 
introduce Industrial insurance in this country was Senator John F. Dryden, 
whose early struggles and experiences in founding The Prudential Insurance 
Co. of America, are an inspiration today. Then, there was Joseph I. Knapp, 
a substantial business man of the time who as president early in the life of 
the Metropolitan Life piloted that company through one of its most critical 
periods. Another figure looming large is James G. Batterson, whose name, 
while associated with the early introduction of accident insurance in this 
country is identified as founder and president for many years of the now 
great multiple line organization known as The Travelers Insurance Companies. 

Some others of the top executive figures who loomed large in their time 
and had an important impact on the industry are included in this symposium. 


John F. Dryden’s Struggle 
To Launch The Prudential 


John Fairfield Dryden founded The 


Prudential Insurance Co. of America in 
a basement office in Newark, N. J., in 
1875. His purpose: to introduce Indus- 
trial insurance in America. 

Mr. Dryden well knew the results of 
poverty and privation. He had _ been 
born to a poor family in Temple Hills, 
Maine, August 7, 1839. His father, a 
mechanic, died when John was 14, and 
the family had faced years of difficulty. 

3y working from early morning to 
late night young Dryden saved enough 
money to attend Yale University. Asa 
student, he became fascinated by insur- 
ance. He studied the operations of the 
Prudential Assurance Co. of London, 
which was highly successful even then 
in selling low cost insurance to the 
English working classes, and concluded 
that this type of insurance should be 
sold here, where “fiat passing” and 
pauper burials were conimonplace. 


Sold Insurance As Agent 


While at Yale, Dryden married Cyn- 
thia Fairchild of New Haven, after a 
courtship filled with expositions on In- 








dustrial insurance. In 1864, in his senior JOHN F. DRYDEN 

year, Mr. Dryden’s health broke from 

overstudy, and he was forced to leave jn some cases as low as three cents a 

Yale. nee: : week—was collected at his home by the 
For the next 11 years, first in the Mid- agent, a radical departure from the 

west, then in the East, he sold insurance, office and mail pay system then in 

earning a fair living but never making a vogue. It became so popular that other 

great success of it. Always with him, companies adopted it when they entered 

taking time and energy, was what his the Industrial field. 


brother-in-law called “that crazy notion 
of forming an Industrial insurance com- 4 
pany.” 

The company became an actuality on 
October 13, 1875, as the Prudential 
Friendly Society. A few years later it 
adopted its present name. Before its 
advent, insurance in this country had to satisfy a claim. 
been sold only in large amounts, and 3ut the company was becoming known. 
with high premiums. Only the well-to-do Payment of claims within 24 hours, with 
could afford it. no red tape, had its effect. And Mr. 

The Early Policies Dryden’s insistence on having only the 


finest people in Newark on the board 
The new Prudential policies were given of directors—“names the people cannot 


The first month Prudential wrote but 
few applications, and by the end of 
1875 had issued only 279 policies. Rent, 
heat, and light bills far exceeded income. 
Several times the infant company was 
in financial straits and the office force 
had to rush around collecting premiums 


scant chance of success by some of fail to trust’ ’—impressed the press and 
the top insurance minds of the day. the skeptical. 

Patterned after those of the English 

concern, they opened up a new concept Dryden's Trips to England 


of financial 


security for the 
worker 


and his family. 


industrial By 


: November 1876, more than 7,000 
The premium— 


policies had been sold, yet the company 
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had a deficit of $1,500. Discouraged 
by insufficient income, the board of di- 
rectors first talked of dissolving the 
company, then sent Secretary Dryden 
to England to study the methods of Pru- 
dential Assurance. He returned with a 
report so detailed and instructive that 
faith in the survival and growth of the 
American Prudential was rekindled, and 
a major reorganization resulted, 


Rock of Gibraltar Trademark 


In 1881 Mr, Dryden was elected presi- 
dent. He opened a branch office in 
Paterson in 1887, expanded operations 
into New York and Pennsylvania two 
years after that, adopted the famous 
Rock of Gibraltar trademark in 1896, 
and extended the company’s operations 


Some Pioneers Of Insurance In America 


into Canada in 1909. At his death, in 
1911, Prudential had 10 million policies 
in force and $2 billion of insurance on 
its books. 

Before his death, Mr. Dryden had 
gradually come to accept mutualization 
as the best means of assuring maximum 
benefits to the policyholders. In 1915, 
this was achieved by action of the board 
of directors. Today, Prudential has 34 
million policyholders, 62,000 employes, 
more than $13 billion in assets, and 1,700 
offices in the United States, Hawaii and 


Canada. 
Served in United States Senate 
As The Prudential grew so did the 


prestige of its president and he was 
elected to the United States Senate. 


State Supervision Century Old 


Responsibility For Its Enactment Given 


To Elizur Wright, 


State supervision of insurance in the 
United States century old. 


One man—Elizur Wright— was respon- 


is exactly a 
sible for bringing about this regulation 
the fight he 
protection of 


and waged for increased 
policyholders lasted dec- 
ades. Then came victory; Massachusetts 
enacted his bill making State supervision 
a fact, and ever since Wright has become 
“The Father of 


title that 


Life Insur- 


never 


known as 


ance,” a has been dis- 


puted. 
Became a Mathematics Professor 


old the 
migrated to “the 
from South Canaan, 
where he was born, the journey taking 
39 days. As he grew up he decided to 
enter Yale University and raised money 
for his expenses by tutoring. After 
graduation from Yale he was elected 
professor of mathematics and natural 
philosophy in Western Reserve College, 
Hudson, Ohio. Incidentally, to reach 
Yale, Mr. Wright walked al! the way 
to New Haven from northwest Ohio. 

He realized a cherished ambition to 
visit England by peddling such books 
as Spark’s “Life of Franklin and Wash- 
ington.” Furthermore, he had a com- 
mission from the Massachusetts Hospi- 
tal Life Insurance Co. to procure infor- 
mation in England which might be use- 
ful in the conduct of its business. He 
was immediately accepted socially in 
London, but was outraged at a tea of 
London literary lions when Barry Corn- 
wall asked him what was the most in- 
teresting thing he had seen in London. 
Mr. Wright replied, “The Sun Life 
office where I have learned a good deal 
about life insurance which was new to 
me.” 


When six years 
Elizur Wright 
wilderness” 


parents of 
Ohio 
Conn., 


His British Visit 
“Life insurance!” exclaimed Cornwall, 
“Why, that’s the biggest humbug in 
Christendom!” Mr. Wright was thunder- 
struck, but after a little hesitation, he 
said: “You surprise me. If I had not 


“ather of Life Insurance 





ELIZUR WRIGHT 


taken out a life insurance policy in 
Boston I should not have dared to cross 
the water leaving a wife and five child- 
ren on the other side.” 

Cornwall countered: “Go to the Bank 
in the City Thursday afternoon at 3 
o'clock and you will see what I mean.” 

When Mr. Wright got there he was 
appalled. What he beheld at this center 
of finance and insurance was not the 
going business of life insurance in what 
should be its most pleasant aspects, but 
on the contrary an auction of several 
old policies on very aged men, to be 
kept up by the speculator- purchasers 
paying the annual premium to the com- 
panies until the policyholder’s decease. 
This procedure was followed, Mr. Wright 
was told, because the companies had 
made it a rule never to buy their own 
policies, Mr. Wright was flabbergasted. 
If I should ever become old myself,” 
he thought, “I should not like to have 
a policy on my life in the hands of any 
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man with the slightest pecuniary motive 
to wish me dead.” 


Came Back and Watched Policies Lapse 


Mr. Wright found on his return that 
many policies were lapsing in the United 
States in which some full premiums had 
been paid in cash. The situation had 
been complicated by giving a note for 
future premiums. Mr. Wright saw that 
many men were dying at an advanced 
age with the widow or children getting 
little or nothing but the notes of the 
dead husband or father. Outraged, Mr. 
Wright called the attention of the Mass- 
chusetts legislature to this and it finally 
resulted in the passage of the Massa- 
chusetts Non-Forfeiture Act. He also 
advanced important principles in regard 
to legal reserve which was adopted. 


Battled for State Supervision 


3ut Mr. Wright did not think these 
protective devices were enough. He was 
convinced there could be no effective 
state-wide protection unless the laws 
were enforced at the hands of a govern- 
ment-appointed Insurance Commission 
which alone could make the annual cal- 
culations by which the insurance com- 
panies of the Commonwealth should 
abide. 

Opposition in the legislature was on 
the theory that the scheme was im- 
possible because of the enormous labor 
and possible expense involved. 

But, after Mr. Wright had been wag- 
ing his battle for four years, he finally 
triumphed when in 1858 the bill was 
enacted in the closing days of the 
Massachusetts legislature. 

It happened that one member of the 
legislature, a strong admirer of Mr. 
Wright, had asked no favor of his 
legislative colleagues that year though 
he had been amenable to whatever 
worthy projects the other members 
wished put through. In the camaraderie 
and general lessening of tension of the 
closing days of the session this legisla- 
tor, named Fabens, was taunted with 
his inertness and asked whether he had 
the welfare of his constituents in mind 
in any way whatever. Quick as a flash 
Fabens answered: “Pass Wright’s bill.” 


Becomes Insurance Commissioner 


Wright took the bill up to Governor 
Banks’ office and refused to leave until 
the measure was signed and thus became 
a law. Commenting on this action by 
the legislature, “History of Life Insur- 
ance in its Formative Years,” published 
in 1936 by American Conservation Co. 
of Chicago, said: 

_“In such haphazard fashion was the 
first step taken which put life insurance 
in America upon a sound basis. It re- 
deemed the entire system in this coun- 
try, not improbably saved from ultimate 
disaster several of the great companies, 
and salvaged untold millions for the 
beneficiaries of life insurance policies. 
it gave life insurance in the United 
States a rating and a prestige unattained 
up to that time in any other country.” 

It is fitting that Governor Banks 
selected Mr. Wright to be the first Com- 
missioner. He would have had a difficult 
ume in finding a competent man because 
the salary was very small and the work 
involved tremendous calculations. Poli- 
cians or political favorites when ap- 
proached and offered the post all refused. 
Mr. Wright was surprised when ten- 
dered the job, and delighted. He got a 
dingy little room for an office. His 
Salary was $1,500 a year, and for eight 
years was swamped by the collating and 
compiling of figures which, however, 
neither daunted nor floored him. He was 
‘riticised for using the experience of 
sritish actuaries in construction of a 
Mortality table which he finally forced 
the legislature to pass as a requirement 
at law. It was impossible to gather in 
this country the data Mr. Wright wanted 
which was necessary for a table, but the 

ritish companies had had very long 

‘Xperience in actuarial matters. 

Mr. Wright was responsible for a 


Trip Ticket Insurance Against 
R. R. Accidents Started Travelers 


James Goodwin Batterson, one of the 
most learned men in the annals of the 
insurance business, combining also with 
that knowledge an extraordinary talent 
for conducting business successfully, 
founded The Travelers Insurance Co. in 
1863. A world traveler he was intrigued 
in England by the fact that insurance 
against accidents incurred while travel- 
ing was sold by British railroads for a 
small sum per trip, and, returning to 
Hartford he formed the Travelers In- 
surance Co., having no difficulty in in- 
teresting capitalists and other people 
there in the project. 


Built Many Public Buildings and 
Insurance Home Offices 


3orn in 1823 in Bloomfield, Conn., 
five miles from Hartford, (and where the 
Connecticut General now has its head 
office,) he received a good academic 
education but did not go to college. His 
father was engaged in the _ building- 
stone business which so interested young 
3atterson that he imbibed considerable 
knowledge of geological formations, 
studying various rocks in relation to 


their use and adaptability. However, he 
went to work for a printing and pub- 
lishing house in Ithaca, N. Y., and on 
his return to his ‘home, then in Litch- 
field, he studied law in the office of a 
judge. 

In 1845 he embarked in business as 
an importer and dealer in granite trans- 
ferring his headquarters to Hartford. 
His business grew to one of the largest 
in the United States with granite quar- 
ries in Rhode Island and New Hamp- 
shire. It led to his erecting the state 
capitol building at Hartford, home office 
buildings for Connecticut Mutual Life 
in Hartford and Mutual Of N. Y., Equit- 
able and New York Life here as well as 
the residence in Newport of Reginald 
Vanderbilt. The outstanding structure 
he built, however, was the Library of 
Congress. During the years he also 
studied in Europe and the Far East 
where he gained a deep knowledge of 
oriental history, politics, geology and 
anthropology. 


Many Rival Companies Formed 
At the beginning of its operations the 





Joseph F. Knapp Metropolitan’s 
President In Its Formative Years 





JOSEPH F. KNAPP 





number of changes, including compelling 
companies to pay cash dividends. He 
was Insurance Commissioner in Massa- 
chusetts from 1858 to 1867. He often 
said that solvency is not the only issue 
in life insurance. There was a question 
of equity as well. The biggest fight he 
made was against abuses leading to 
lapsation of policies. Incidentally, Mr. 
Wright invented a mechanical device 
called the Arithmeter, which made use 
ofa logarithmic principle and immensely 
simplified his labors. It was forerunner 
of the adding machine. With the help 
of the Arithmeter in one year he made 
250,000 life insurance calculations. The 
original of this machine was in the 
offices of the late Glover S. Hastings, 
superintendent of agents, New England 
Mutual Life at the home office in Boston, 
and is still there. 


The Metropolitan Life, originally or- 
ganized as a stock corporation, received 
its charter on March 24, 1868. Dr. James 
R. Dow, a retired physician with previous 
experience in insurance, was elected as 
the first president, and ofhces were 
opened in two small rooms at 243 Broad- 
way in New York City. Following con- 
servative practice, the new company 
made an excellent beginning—issuing 
more than $4,000,000 worth of life insur- 
ance by the end of the year. 

Dr. Dow died in 1871 and was suc- 
ceeded as president by Joseph F. Knapp, 
one of the directors of the company. Mr. 
Knapp was a man with unusual business 
ability, and Metropolitan was fortunate 
to have him direct its affairs during the 
troublesome years that followed. 


First Long Depression Encountered 


A long depression, which occurred in 
the United States during the 1870's, had 
serious economic effects on the insuranee 
industry. Metropolitan’s volume of in- 
surance in force began to decline ‘in 
1874, falling from a high of $27,000,000 
in that year to $12,000,000 in 1879. As 
the depression deepened, many insurance 
companies failed—in fact, of more than 
15 life insurance companies incorpor- 
ated in New York between 1866 and 
1868, only Metropolitan was to survive. 

At this time, life insurance in the 
United States was considered something 
of a luxury beyond the reach of the 
average working man. In Britain, how- 
ever, Industrial insurance had been de- 
veloped to meet the needs of lower 
income families. President Knapp viewed 
the growth of this new type of protection 
with increasing interest and, in 1879, 
journeyed to London to learn more about 
it. Convinced that Industrial insurance 
could be adapted for use in America, he 
led Metropolitan into this new field on 
his return. 

Results were spectacular. During the 
first full year of operation, more than 
200,000 Industrial policies were sold— 
mostly by a group of more than 500 
experienced agents brought to this coun- 
try from England to introduce the cov- 
erage. Branch offices were quickly es- 
tablished in major cities across. the 





JAMES G. BATTERSON 


Travelers sold accident insurance tickets 
exclusively, but before long it was cov- 
ering the entire accident field. The 
Travelers was such a success that it was 
not long before a swarm of companies 
entered the insurance field, a dozen of 
them being organized in the Western 
states and inside of two years there 
were 25 companies selling railway in- 
surance tickets. Then a number of those 
companies combined, forming the Rail- 
way Passenger Assurance Company, 
composed of outstanding companies. 
They consolidated their railway ticket 
business under one management. A few 
years later the Railway Assurance Com- 
pany was incorporated in the ticket de- 
partment of the Travelers. 

An amazing factor of the rapid suc- 
cess of the Travelers was that it started 
in an upstairs room, equipped with an 
old table, a pine desk and a few chairs. 
A few years after expanding the entire 
accident field, the Travelers established 
a life department which also became a 
success in a short period 

Both Yale and Williams gave Mr. 
Batterson degrees of M.A. and in ad- 
dition to his insurance prestige he be- 
came widely known as an economist. 





nation and, by 1891, when Mr. Knapp 
died, Metropolitan was the leader in the 
Industrial field. 


Emphasizing Social Responsibility 


At the turn of the century, Metropoli- 
tan began to put into effect the ideals 
of social responsibility held by its officers. 
As Haley Fiske, then executive vice 
president of the company, expressed it, 
“Insurance, not merely as a_ business 
proposition but as a social program, will 
be the future policy of the company.” 

Thus, in 1909. Metropolitan organized 
its Health and Welfare Division to help 
curb illness and untimely death among 
its policyholders and the public. In a 
general effort to reduce mortality, a home 
nursing service was established for In- 
dustrial policyholders, and expert nursing 
care was brought to millions of these 
policyholders over the next 40 years. 
In addition, millions of pamphlets on 
health and safety were distributed by 
Metropolitan agents, and the company 
also financed special health campaigns 
in many communities. 


Becomes a Mutual Company 


An important change in the relation- 
ship between the company and its policy- 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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H. B. Hyde, When 26, Started 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 


With his brain surging with ideas, an 
ambitious, extremely energetic, peppy 
boy of 16 named Henry B. Hyde left his 
home in the Catskill Mountains, New 
York, not far from the Hudson River, 
and came to New York to make his 
fortune. He decided that the ideal 
career for him would be life insurance. 





HENRY B. HYDE 


When he arrived in New York he 
couldn’t land a position right away so 
he took a job with a mercantile concern. 
One of the first things he did was to call 
on the minister of the Fifth Avenue 
Congregational Church and start attend- 
ing services there. 

The way young Hyde first heard of 
life insurance was through his school 
teacher—John C. Johnson of his native 
Catskills who had been impressed by 
the literature of the Mutual Life (then 
eight years old) and signed a contract 
with it as an agent. He prevailed on 
Henry Hazen Hyde, who attended his 
church and was.a neighbor, to become an 
agent also. Henry H. was father of 
Henry B. All came to New York. The 
first American ancestor of the Hydes 
was William Hyde of England who be- 
came one of the settlers of Norwich- 
town in Connecticut where the died in 


1681. Later members of the family 
pushed their way West, one of the 
branches establishing itself near the 


banks of the Hudson at the foothills of 
the Catskills. 


Gets Insurance Job 


Two years passed before he could find 
a position in the home office of an insur- 
ance company and this connection was 
with the oldest operating general life 
insurance company in the United States 
(by “general” meaning writing all lives). 
A company in Philadelphia, Presbyterian 
Ministers Fund, was the oldest and still 
is a successful operation. The company 
which had engaged his services was Mu- 
tual Life of New York, now called 
Mutual Of New York. 

It was not a very important job, but 
he had landed in the insurance business. 
His abilities soon becoming evident he 
was advanced to cashier. And, after being 
with the company seven years and hav- 
ing reached the age of 26, he became 
bent on organizing a company of his 
own and did. 


How He Got Idea for New Company 


The idea struck him as feasible as at 
the time fast growing New York City 


had as its prinicpal business people the 
merchants of lower Broadway section, 
who were able to and did want to buy 
policies of larger maximum limits than 
were acceptable to the then estab- 
lished companies. He thought that with 
the surplus insurance demand alone a 
company could immediately write a lot 
of business. Hyde was right. 

And that’s how Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society was started by a young 
man who but a few years before had 
been only a clerk. 

In looking about for a name Hyde 
found that the oldest insurance company 
in the world was the Equitable Assur- 
ance Society of Great Britain. That 
name struck him as so attractive that 
he borrowed it. The British Equitable 
Life Assurance Society is still in oper- 
ation, writes but a modest amount of 
insurance each year, but as the decades 
have followed each other the amount of 
insurance it has written in its lifetime is 
pretty large. 

Within the space of four months 
Henry B. Hyde with the aid of his father 
and friends raised $100,000, the minimum 
amount required by law for incorpora- 
tion, selected a board of directors and 


talked several persons into. buying 
policies. 
“It was through the Fifth Avenue 


Presbyterian Church and its pastor, the 
Rev. James W. Alexander, that most of 
the Equitable’s early help came,” says 
Dr. R. Carlyle Buley, of Indiana Univer- 
sity, who is now engaged in writing the 


(Continued on Page 34) 


Amzi Dodd’s 1879 Provision 
Extended Policy Automatically 


Amzi Dodd, for 50 years a dominating 
figure in Mutual Benefit Life and whose 
influence on the life insurance industry 
loomed large, became its mathematician 
(chief auxiliary officer) in 1863. He was 
president from 1882 to 1902 and con- 
tinued as counsel for the company until 
his death in 1913. A lawyer by training 
and a mathematician by avocation he 
was thus described by a young associate 
who knew him well: 

Upon one occasion I heard him re- 
mark, “Did you ever realize the beauty 
of mathematics?” His mathematical 
mind could comprehend the movement 
of the planets and the laws governing 
them. This quality of mind enabled 
him to meet the problems connected 
with life insurance with great ability 
and with fine precision. Because he 
was a great mathematician, he could 
discern the true from the false. He 
loved justice and the practice of law 
as he recognized law as the hand- 
maiden of justice. 

Protection Against Forfeitures 
Mr. Dodd came to the Mutual Benefit 

Life in an era when the life insurance 
business was having growing pains. Pol- 
icy contracts generally provided no non- 
forfeiture protection for policyholders. 
Abuses were rampant. Wicked men 
found rich opportunities in life insurance 
operations, preying upon the ignorant 
and unfortunate. It was a situation that 
can hardly be imagined in this day when 
life insurance companies recognize their 
public stewardship. 

From Elizur Wright of Massachusetts, 


Senator Bulkeley’s Foresight 
In Multiple Line Potentials 


Morgan Gardner Bulkeley, who be- 
came president of Aetna Life in 1879, 
was a dominant figure not only in the 
insurance business but in public life as 
well. When he took the helm at the 
Aetna Life its assets were $25,636,000. 
He held the position for 43 years and 
at the time of his death the assets had 
multiplied more than eight times to 
$207,000,000, and insurance in force had 
been expanded from _ $77,738,000 to 
$1,334,000,000. 

Saw Potentiality of Multiple Lines 


Senator Bulkeley’s vision made him 
see pretty far ahead as he gauged the 
potentialities of the insurance business. 
He was responsible for the organiza- 
tion’s entering the multiple line field 
and the organization by it of the Aetna 
Accident & Liability Co., which later 
became Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., 
and for the organization of Automobile 
Insurance Co. which has been merged 
with the Aetna Casualty & Surety. 

The first move which led, step by step, 
to the addition of one new line of insur- 
ance after another was the creation in 
1891 by the Aetna of a department to 
write accident insurance. The accident 
department, under the authority of a 
Connecticut law passed nine years earlier 
in 1882 permitting life companies to 
write accident insurance as well, spear- 


headed this venture into new fields and 
was organized at the outset, in nearly 
every respect, as a business wholly dis- 


SENATOR MORGAN G. BULKELEY 


tinct from the life department. Its assets 
and liabilities were maintained wholly 
apart; its staffing and functioning were 
almost entirely its own. In 1899 health 
insurance was added. Aetna Life was 
among the first three stock companies 
successfully to write health insurance 
lines in the United States. 


Liability Insurance 
In 1893 Aetna Life secured an amend- 
ment to its charter which authorized it 


(Continued on Page 180) 








stalwart crusader in the defense of pol- 
icyholders, Amzi [odd gained practical 


help and inspiration for his history- 
making developments in the Mutual 
Benefit. 


From its beginning in 1845 the Mutual 
Benefit Life had provided against for- 
feiture in practice. The first prospectus 
carried the promise to buy back policies 
from members who were unwilling or 





AMZI DODD 


unable to continue premium payments. 
The first such cash value was paid in 
1847 and the records show thousands of 
dollars paid for such purposes in each 
succeeding year. That equity was not 
shown by most other companies, but 
even in the Mutual Benefit the policy- 
holder had to ask for his payment. 


Automatic Extension Made Mandatory 


Mr. Dodd brought his company to see 
the justice of absolutely preventing for- 
feitures for policyholders. Mutual Bene- 
fit Life introduced in 1879 a policy that 
provided automatic extended insurance 
when a premium due was not paid. This 
protection was guaranteed also to all old 
policyholders. 

Thus, in an era of much flagrant abuse 
of policyholder rights, the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life was one of the companies which 
set a new standard of _ policyholder 
equity. Its action had an immeasurable 
influence for good on the whole life 
insurance industry, and is still the in- 
spiration for the company’s present prit- 
ciples of fairness in service to its 
members. 


Joseph Knapp — Metropolitan 
(Continued from Page 27) 


holders occurred in 1915, when Metro- 
politan became a mutual company. Some 
80,000 shares of Metropolitan stock were 
retired at $75 a share to further safe- 
guard the interests of the policyholders. 

Great strides were also being made 
during this period in the sale of life 
insurance, as Metropolitan introduced 
new and more liberal contracts. Rising 
standards of living in the United States 
and Canada caused people to seek 
larger amounts of protection. As a fe- ff 
sult, the sale of Ordinary insurance rose 
considerably. Group life insurance am 
Accident and Health protection also 
began to win favor with the public. 
Metropolitan moved swiftly into all o 
these fields and, by 1918, had become 
the foremost life insurance company 1” 
the world. 
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To Brokers Whose Clients Expect The Best! 


DEAR MR. BROKER: 


PERRIN-IAL SERVICE—is not a myth! 


It is, in fact, the evolution of a continuous effort for over 60 years by 
this agency to find the least difficult way for you, the general insurance broker, 
to satisfy all of your clients’ insurance needs. We provide a full time staff 
of experienced underwriters, sales supervisors and engineers to provide the 
best coverage for your clients and at no extra cost! 





From its inception W. L. Perrin & Son's concept of dedicated service to 
the insurance industry has enabled it to be flexible in its operations and to 
keep apace of the changing insurance trends in an expanding economy, an assign- 
ment which you cannot handle alone. 


We're happy to tell you that, in the present surge of new 
ideas demanding more than ever complete multiple line facilities, 
this agency is maintaining "ALL UNDER ONE ROOF" the most modern 


yments. facilities for handling all lines of insurance including Life. 


paid in 

— Thus, we make it possible—and easy—for the wide-awake general insur- 
as not ance broker to give his clients complete insurance protection whether for com- 

aie mercial risks—individual or corporate-—-or for family needs. 

ole This invaluable know-how, developed through many years of accumulated 

to see experience of our key personnel is your assurance of friendly, complete and 

1g for- efficient service. These men and their staffs are trained in multiple line 

Exp 4 service and provide invaluable help to you, on a full time basis—they are ready, 
urance eager and willing to help you earn more commission dollars through improved 

y+ service to your clients. 
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We Must Improve Our Distribution And 


Too Much Attention Being Paid Progressively to Better Class Market While 


Many Needing Insurance Most Are Neglected, Often Never 


Seen; Surprising Sales Fac 


ts Disclosed in Maclean’s 


Magazine Survey Merit Wide Attention 


By Recrinacp L. Kay_er 


General Counsel and Director of Education 
Life Underwriters Association of Canada 


Can we improve our distribution of life insurance? 
Part of the answer is very simple—we must! The larger question is how 


best to do it? 


Why must we put far more life insurance in force? The public interest 


demands it. In Canada over the past 15 


years the annual amount of premiums 


going to life insurance and annuities has stabilized at about 3.5% of dis- 
posable income. Every year Canadians put 50% more money into alcoholic 
beverages than into life insurance! Let all of us in the life insurance business 
look with humility at the staggering billions that appear in our annual state- 
ments and sincerely seek ways to do a more effective job of serving our 


people through life insurance. 
Maclean’s Magazine Survey 


Earlier this year Maclean’s Magazine 
sponsored a survey among a cross sec- 
tion of its readers across Canada. The 
interviews took place in some 525 urban 
homes and were confined to potentially 
insurable adults in terms of age and 
income. The education and income of 
those interviewed was somewhat above 
the national average. What were some 
of the results? 

In reply to the question “Ts there any 
insurance on your life?” the answer was 
“yes” for 82% of the men and 54% of 
the women resulting in 68% of the total 


interviewed. Isn’t that a “shocker” and 
a challenge? Furthermore, 45% of the 
insured men and 71% of the insured 


women owned less than $5,000 of life 
insurance. Less than $10,000 of life in- 
surance was reported by 70% of the 
men and 81% of the women. The actual 
percentages may well be higher because 
90% of the men and 16% of the women 
insured didn’t know what they had! 


Too Many Prospects Are Never Seen 


To what extent are we bringing life 
insurance service to our people? Again 
the interviewers came up with the in- 
formation that 56% of those who have 
life insurance were called upon by a life 
underwriter during the past two years. 
Concerning the remaining 46%, 16% said 
it was over five years ago since they 
had been called upon, 9% couldn’t re- 
member and 11% said “never” (possibly 
some of these have only Group insur- 
ance). Those wh:o have no life insurance 
received a great deal less attention from 
life underwriters—42% had never been 
canvassed and 27% reported that it was 
more than five years ago. 

May I refer to one more fact that 
appeared from this survey. This revealed 

distinct relationship between level of 
education and ownership of life insur- 
ance. While the over-all percentage who 





owned life insurance was 68%, it was 
actually 81% among those who had uni- 
versity education and 70% among those 
with high school education. No doubt 
there is the economic factor of higher 
incomes among the better educated. 


Often Those Who Most Need 
Life Insurance Are Neglected 

Industry leaders tell me that the re- 
sults of this survey are largely substan- 
tiated by known statistics throughout the 
life insurance industry. This puts us 
strictly “on the spot.” We know that 
life insurance should be owned by vir- 
tually everyone and yet large numbers 
have none at all and most are pathetic- 
ally underinsured. Too often, it appears, 
those who most need life insurance are 
the most neglected. It is only the 
wealthy few who can possibly afford the 
luxury of no life insurance—those of 
lower education and economic levels can- 
not afford to be without life insurance 
and yet it is in this area that the great- 
est need for insurance has yet to be 
filled, 

Why should this be so? If we examine 
our selling procedures over the years 
(and Maclean’s survey) we find that 
great emphasis has been placed on the 
concept of selectivity. Selectivity, of 
course, occupies a central position in the 
underwriting of risk—but more than 
this, selectivity is the watchword in 
marketing all down the line. Companies 
and agents both follow policies of selec- 
tivity on the basis that it_is more effi- 
cient and economical. The individual life 
underwriter often measures his progress 
in terms of selling fewer and fewer 
larger and larger cases until he qualifies 
for the MDRT. Most sales training pro- 
grams encourage the agent to prospect 
in a progressively better class market 
and achieve greater results for the same 
or less effort. At company level there 
are many forms of selectivity—pushing a 
particular type of policy, concentrating 
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on a certain geographic area or areas, 
sales organization to suit particular 
social, religious or economic groups, etc. 
It is inevitable that some areas or mar- 
kets are more profitable or easier to 
develop than others; it is equally in- 
evitable that the selectivity process on 
the laissez-faire basis that pervades life 
insurance marketing leads to terrific 
competition and overworking of certain 
“select” markets and virtual vacuum 
in others. The Maclean’s survey indicates 
the general extent of the vacuum in the 
area of people either wholly uninsured 
or grossly underinsured. I call this the 
horizontal vacuum. 


Permanent Life Insurance Declines 
in Period of Prosperity 


There is one other equally serious 
form of vacuum that has appeared in 
the life insurance business in post-war 
years; this is in the area of savings for 
retirement. It is one of the tragic para- 
doxes of our time that during a cycle of 


economic abundance permanent life in- 


surance has fallen from over 90% of 


new business sold to possibly less than 


The classical concept that life in- 
surance is a unique economic instrument 


to protect people against the two great 
economic hazards of dying too soon and 





living too long is giving way to the 
concept that the main function of life 
insurance is to provide protection at 
death. The idea of saving money through 
life insurance for emergencies and re- 
tirement has been allowed to fall into 
serious decline. The term insurance pol- 
icyholders of today will become the 
strongest advocates of Government social 
security tomorrow. Here is a vacuum 
that is assuming disturbing proportions. 
I call this the vertical vacuum in life 
insurance distribution. 

This vertical vacuum has dreadful im- 
plications during a period of increasing 
emphasis upon social security. There is 
every reason to expect that Government 
will eventually take over the business 
of providing security in any area where 
there is a vacuum and in the process 
will likely go a good deal further. 

Growing Invasion of Government 

This is no idle speculation—we in 
Canada are being taught a painful lesson 
in this respect at the present time. By 
the end of this vear it will be illegal for 
any insurance company to sell hospital 
insurance for standard ward care to any 
person in probably nine of the ten 
Canadian provinces! It was not long 
ago we would have said this type ot 
thing could happen only in Russia. Let 
us look at the record in Ontario, for 
example. The private insurers protest- 
ing against government intervention in 
the hospitalization field pointed with 
pride to the fact that 70% of the popu- 
lation was adequately covered by the 
various private hospitalization plans; 
they suggested that private enterprise 
was doing a creditable job and should 
be allowed to continue. 


Life Insurance Must Fill 
Protection Vacuum 

However, the hard fact is that 30% 
of the population did not have this 
protection and the political economic 
and social pressures as a result thereof 
became irresistible; the government is 
not only filling the vacuum, it is over- 
flowing it! Let us in the life insurance 
industry take this lesson very much to 
heart, particularly in view of the inten- 
tion declared by the leaders of every 
major political party on the North 
American continent to expand security 
programs and build further the insur- 
ance state. g 

Up to this point we have been outlin- 
ing the extent and nature of the mar- 
keting problem that faces the life insur- 
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Presentation Of Life Insurance 


ance business; we have expressed this 
in terms of horizontal and _ vertical 
vacuums which will undoubtedly some- 
time be filled by someone. It behooves 
the life insurance industry to try to fill 
them first. How can this best be done? 
No Other Service Compared 
to Life Insurance 

This leads me to assert my first sim- 
ple but major premise. Life insurance 
and the life insuranee business are in- 
herently unique and quite unlike any 
other service or business in the world. 
We must recognize this fact and carry 
on the life insurance business accord- 
ingly. Consequently, as we seek more 
effective marketing techniques and meth- 
ods it is essential that they be worthy 


of and suitable to the life insurance 
business. This might seem to be axioma- 
tic, but consider how badly we have 


fallen from grace in this respect. During 
recent years the life insurance industry 
has come to regard itself as selling a 
product in competition with countless 
other products. We look for successful 
marketing methods for selling cars, TV 
sets, groceries, lipstick and then try to 
use these in the life insurance business. 
The language of the department store, 
the plaza, the one stop shopping center, 
the streamlined package, the “hard sell” 
have all become commonplace in_ the 
life insurance business. We have been 
assuming that the life insurance busi- 
ness is basically the same as other busi- 
nesses—herein lies our gravest error and 
the case of our most serious failures in 
life insurance distribution. 
How Life Insurance Should Be Protected 
This is my starting point in answer to 
the opening question, “How can we im- 
prove our distribution of life insurance ?” 
Life insurance must be presented at all 
levels as something unique, unmatch- 
able, “apart” and indispensable; life in- 














Reginald L. Kayler 


Born in Napanee, Ontario, Mr. Kayler 
attended University of Toronto where he 
belonged to two championship intercol- 
legiate track and field teams. He gradu- 
ated with a B.A. in 1940 and an LL.B. in 
1943. He was a medallist from Osgoode 
Hall. 

From 1943 to 1945 he served with the 
RCNVR, mainly on the North Atlantic; 
was discharged in 1945 as a lieutenant 
after which he practiced law in Toronto. 
In 1946 he entered life insurance with 
the Standard Life and in 1949 he be- 
came a partner in the firm of Barton 
and Kayler, associated with the Excel- 
sior Life Insurance Co. 

Mr. Kayler was president of Toronto 
association in 1956, and was both chair- 
man and treasurer of the Toronto, CLU 
Chapter. At the national association 
level he was a member of the board 
of directors from 1952 to 1956; served 
on LUAC public relations committee and 
chairman of the taxation committee. In 
1956 he was honorary secretary of the 
national pengrfai 

On February 1, 1957, he assumed the 
Permanent post of general counsel and 
director of education of the Life Under- 
writers Association of Canada. 

Mr. Kayler belongs to Canadian Bar 
Association, Lawyers Club of Toronto, 
Life Insurance Trust Council of To- 
ronto and Canadian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs. He has addressed many 
conventions and meetings, and has con- 
tributed to insurance and financial pub- 
ications. He is married and has three 
children, 
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surance must be administered as some- 
thing virtually “sacred”—something that 
demands a place of priority in every 
home and family—something that the 
life insurance industry feels a_ public 
duty to bring to all. The idea that life 
insurance is one of many products and 
services competing for the consumer 
dollar is neither good enough nor appro- 
priate for life insurance—life insurance 
must be regarded as something above 
and beyond what is commonly, included 
in the “market place.” A process of 
purification is indicated. 

Secondly, the long revered doctrine of 
selectivity must go. This, of course, is 
an overstatement—no doubt the very 
nature of life insurance requires selec- 
tivity in some degree; but the economic 
political and social conditions that pre- 
vail in the middle of the 20th century 
demand that the principle of selectivity 
be drastically scaled down on all fronts; 
too much selectivity means too much 
vacuum which is a luxury the life insur- 
ance industry can no longer afford. 


Home Office Underwriting Level 


Let us start at the head office under- 
writing level. The science of selection 
of risk must break new ground far be- 
yond anything presently contemplated. 
The area of uninsurability must be re- 
duced to a minimum. Perhaps actuarial 
science will have to estimate future de- 
velopments rather than confine itself to 
analysis of past experience. There is 
already some precedent for this in con- 
nection with annuitants tables which are 
beginning to provide for automatic 
future adjustments due to anticipated 
increasing longevity; undoubtedly it is 
within the capacity of actuaries to an- 
ticipate mortality trends and insurability 
on the basis to some extent of current 
and future developments as well as past 
experience. The area of uninsurability 
might be further reduced by some sys- 
tem of “assigned risk”; this would in- 
volve some central authority within the 
industry assigning risks in certain “un- 
insurable” categories among all compa- 
nies on an equitable basis. The Assigned 
Risk Authority should also build an 
outstanding actuarial research team to 
further its development. No doubt this 
raises difficult problems but I am con- 
fident our actuarial friends can produce 
the answers—my main thesis is that they 
must. 

Selectivity in Selling Level 


Now look at selectivity in the selling 
area. Here I think we have a lot to learn 
from combination companies and _ their 
debit system. Under this organization 
entire areas are systematically allocated 
and covered; each life underwriter is 
directed and. constantly exposed to a 
precise and definite segment of the pop- 
ulation. Of course, the combination 
agents can greatly improve their ef- 
fectiveness by employing many of the 
concepts and ideas from the “Ordinary” 
business and this they are doing to a 
considerable degree. And oh, how the 
Ordinary agent and his company who 
function on a rather haphazard hit and 
miss basis could increase their effectiv e- 
ness by adapting some of the organiza- 
tion and disciplines of the debit! At 
the risk of incurring the wrath of count- 
less life underwriters, I shall state my 
considered opinion that at least 75% 
of the Ordinary agents would do a far 
more effective job for the public and 
themselves if they worked on a debit. 


Change Necessary in Concept of 
Agency System 


Thirdly, the existing reservations 








Maclean’s Magazine 


Maclean’s, Canada’s national magazine 
which made the survey of buying habits 
in that Commonwealth which is subject 
of article on this page written by Regi- 
nald Kayler, provides for Canadians a 
mirror of their own achievements and 
a window through which to view the 
rest of the world. A vigorous exponent 
of the Canadian point of view this maga- 
zine has over the past half century 
gained respect and confidence for its 
original, vigorous and forthright point 
of view. With a circulation in excess of 
575,000 its total audience of more than 
two million readers is divided almost 
equally between men and women. Its 
current editor is Ralph Allen. 

Throughout the 50’s, Maclean’s has 
been conducting surveys of the Canadian 
public’s habits and attitudes in relation 
to various fields of merchandising and 
services. One of the first surveys was 
a life insurance study done in 1951 to 
provide figures of ownership and atti- 
tudes towards life insurance. Early this 
year there was a desire expressed by 
various insurance companies to bring 
the figures up to date. Hence, the maga- 
zine contacted the leading Canadian 
insurance companies to find out what 
information was currently desired in 
the field and what specific questions 
might be included in a questionnaire. 

Gruneau Research Limited was hired 
to do the job and the results were first 
announced at the annual meeting of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers As- 
sociation, advertisers section, at the 
Seigniory Club, Quebec, on May 27, 1958. 











about the agency system must be re- 
placed by a positive campaign to or- 
ganize, enable and develop the Ordinary 
life underwriters to fill the vacuums. As 
we move forward to new concepts in the 
distribution of life insurance, let us re- 
tain what is proven and best from our 
experience. Surely at the top of the 
list is the concept of the high calibre, 
well trained agent imbued with the 
idealistic concept of professional service 
that puts the needs and interests of 
the public first. Let us not compromise 
this principle as we seek new methods 
of achieving greater saturation . and 
broader coverage of insurance needs. 
The opportunity to receive good indi- 
vidual personal advice and service in the 
field of life insurance and financial plan- 
ning is surely the right of every man 
and woman. The poor and less fortunate 
are entitled to just as good medical and 
legal service as the upper classes and 
by and large they receive it. The agent- 
policyowner relationship is something to 
be nurtured, improved and expanded, 
not reduced or replaced. 


More Imagination and Leadership 
in Ordinary Field 


If this basic philosophy is accepted, 
it means many things. It means that the 
“Ordinary” companies will adopt a bold 
new approach to their field forces who, 
on the average, may be working at 20% 
to 30% efficiency. Surely imagination 
and leadership can result in at least 
immediate doubling of the distribution 
of life insurance through Ordinary 
agents particularly if some of the “debit” 
concepts are introduced and the whole 
market systematically attacked. It means 
that current frictions between “Group” 
and “Ordinary” will disappear because 


the distribution of life insurance service 
through the individual life underwriter 
will be given paramount importance and 
Group will be relegated to the purely 
secondary and supplementary role that 
it merits. It means that companies will 
cease to advertise and emphasize their 
“product,” their special package or pol- 
icy, their insurance version of the de- 
partment store—all of which contradict 
and undermine the concept that life 
insurance is essentially a unique indi- 
vidual and personal service to be per- 
formed by the qualified life underwriter ; 
instead the companies will promote with 
imagination and human interest the iu- 
dispensability of individual life insurance 
service for everyone. It means that life 
insurance will be lifted out of the morass 
of the market place and presented as the 
ultimate expression of individual and 
collective security. It means that min- 
imum standards of training and educa- 
tion will become compulsory for all life 
underwriters and these will be imposed 
preferably by the industry upon itself. 
It means that the “protection” theme 
will be given its fully balanced treatment 
of protection in life as well as after 
death. It means all this and much more. 
I have suggested three basic principles 
that must be observed in the marketing 
and distribution of life insurance in the 
future if the public interest is to be 
fully and best served. Everyone in the 
life insurance business must cease to 
think in the traditional terms of other 
businesses which assess progress in 
terms of numbers of units solid and per- 
centage increases over last year. Entirely 
different standards are required in the 
life insurance business because we are 
working in an area of sacred trust and 
universal necessity. Therefore we must 
think constantly in terms of the job 
still to be done and consider that any- 
thing less than perfect is unsatisfactory. 
Let us never forget that if you cover 
70% of the market in the auto, TV, or 
other product business you are “ter- 
rific,” but in the life insurance business 
you are not “terrific,” you have failed 
to provide basic security for 30% of 
the population who need it most. 
Many will recognize the biblical paral- 
lel that there is far more concern over 
the one lost sheep than with the 99 who 
are in the fold. It is entirely right and 
appropriate that a similar standard 
should be a guidepost for life insurance. 





Money an Electric Current 

John Stuart Mill defines wealth as “all 
things useful and agreeable, having ex- 
change value.” Thus, wealth is exchange; 
money is the medium of exchange. 
Money was invented by merchants to 
facilitate exchange. It is, therefore, the 
medium of exchange and nothing else. 
Exchange started as barter, when some- 
body bargained a sheep for a sack of 
corn. In the course of time, through 
the process of experiment with various 
forms of tally, money as we know it 
was evolved. Money, rightly used, is a 
measure or token of some article or 
some service which is exchanged for 
some other article or service. 

Money, like electricity, must be gen- 
erated before it can function in any 
way, says Ernest J. P. Benn in his 
“Confessions of a Capitalist.” Like the 
electric current, it lies dormant, giving 
no sign of its existence until the dynamo, 
to which the business man is analogous, 
is set in motion. 
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entury Ol Furilaimtisihals Sell Pragil 


What Presidents of Some Pioneer Companies Told Policyholders 


In Annual Reports and Elsewhere 


That fundamentals of life insurance from standpoint of its ownership by 
members of the community have not changed is demonstrated by what 
presidents of life insurance companies have said on the subject as far back 


as a century or so. 


In the early days of life insurance in this country there 


was considerable opposition to the coverage, those antagonists even arguing 


that to buy a policy was flying in the face of Providence. 
animosity even cropped up in legislatures. 


At one time this 
Samples of eulogies to life 


insurance or explanations given decades ago by top executives of companies, 
sometimes in annual statements, or in addresses, follow: 


Willard Phillips 


As president of the first chartered 
mutual life insurance company in Amer- 
ica, charter date being 1835, Willard 
Phillips, first president of New England 
Mutual Life, described the significance 
of life insurance. He evidently felt 
obliged to go into considerable detail in 
his annual reports to explain to his 
existing and prospective policyholders 
the modus operandi of a mutual com- 
pany, as well as the basic principles of 
mutuality. Extracts which follow are 
from some of the early reports. Inci- 
dently, he printed a sales pitch right on 
the application blanks. No doubt this 
was due to the shortage of qualified 
agents in those pioneer days. 

The following is quoted from an appli- 
cation for insurance in the New England, 
dated January 16, 1844: 

“The object of this institution is simi- 
lar to that of savings banks, with the 
difference that in those the depositor 
pays in what he has saved, in this he 
undertakes to make a small annual sav- 
ing during his life for the benefit of 
his family or some person in particular 
after his decease. The advantages of 
such insurance to the individual who 
makes the insurance, to his family, and 
to the community generally, are obvious. 

“Every person on whose earnings or 
income others depend, has some certain 
prudential calculation for providing for 
their subsistence and comfort on his 
decease. But in the case of many per- 
sons this calculation is subject to be de- 
feated by premature death. The con- 
sciousness of any individual that this 
may be his own case, is a source of con- 
stant anxiety to him, and this may be 
removed by effecting insurance on his 
life. 

“Any individual by entering into a 
contract for laying by a part of his in- 
come to make provision for his family, 
gives himself a strong motive for the 
exertions and economy requisite for that 
purpose, and may be thus induced to 
make savings which he might otherwise 
neglect. 

“Though he should fail to make the 
requisite savings, or by change of cir- 
cumstances it should cease to be an 
object to make provision in this way 
for any who may survive him, still he 
does not sustain a loss of all that he 
has paid on a life policy, for such a 
policy soon comes to be a piece of prop- 
erty, bearing a market value, for which 
it may be sold and assigned to another 
or surrendered to the company. 

“The importance of such a provision 
to a surviving family is incalculable. 
“A prevailing practice of making pro- 
visions, in this way, for families, must 


Hugh C. Baker 


The Canada Life was the first insur- 
ance company to be founded in Canada, 
its establishment being on August 21, 
1847. At the time there had been only 
seven life companies founded in all North 
America. 

First president of the company was 
Hugh Cossart Baker and in August, 
1848, he said it had been a great gratifi- 
cation to him and the directors to feel 
that in their exertions they had truly 
endeavored to aid their fellow man. 
Furthermore, that in urging any one “to 
open a policy of assurance” they would 


conscientiously feel, if their arguments 
were successful, “that they had secured 
his present peace of mind, and for his 
family a gain in pecuniary support.” 
Noting the following year that in Canada 
there was a great field for life insurance 
he commented: “To a philanthropic mind 
it must be gratifying to observe how 
much it is spreading.” 


Calls Insurance Double Blessing 


This sizeup of life insurance was given 
in the same report by a director: 

“In the daily bustle of life, we are 
too apt to overlook the great and in- 
estimable value of life assurance. Life 
assurance have arisen which like charity, 
carries a double blessing, for it blesses 
itself and all connected with it. It is 
certainly the duty of every one to pro- 
vide for his family, and all prosecuting 
respectable professions have it in their 
power to do so, if they only saved from 
their income sufficient to pay the annual 
premium; and the frugality which in 
order to do this he might be obliged to 
exercise would teach him an excellent 
lesson.” He could not help alluding to 
the old saw “when poverty comes in at 








Governor Samuel Armstrong of Massachusetts signing in 1835 the charter of New 
England Mutual Life. Standing and receiving charter is Willard Phillips, first 
president of the company, 


have a most favorable influence upon the 
social and moral condition of the com- 
munity generally, so that an institution 
of this description is a subject of public 
interest, as its beneficial effects are at 
least equal to those of any charitable 
philanthropical public institution, and 
these effects are produced without any 
donation, sacrifice, or act of beneficence 
by the public or individuats, but are the 
natural and easy results of the spon- 
taneous thrift, prudence and forecast 
of individuals in conducting their own 
concerns.” 





From the first annual report of New 
England Mutual Life: 

“The general principles and the ad- 
vantages of life insurance need only to 
be plainly stated, to be understood by 
every sensible man ... The object is 
equality among the members, and a par- 


ticipation of the advantages of the com- 
pany, whatever they may be, in the 
proportion of the amounts contributed ; 
and it is no part of the plan that some 
shall be benefited at the expense of 
others. There is every reason to antici- 
pate that the holders of policies for life, 
who survive just the period of their 
expectation of life at the time of being 
insured, will have made a good invest- 
ment of their premiums. It has been 
represented to those who have made 
inquiries on the subject, that there seems 
to be good ground to expect that a 
policy on such a life, besides being a 
guaranty to the extent of the amount 
insured against embarrassment to the 
family of the person insured, arising 
from his premature decease, will be a 
better investment of the amount paid in 
than the average of investments in real 
(Continued on Page 180) 





HUGH C. BAKER 


the door, young love flies out at the 
window,” but felt the lesson inculcated 
by life assurance might probably keep 
young love this side the window. “How 
many an opening career had it bright- 
ened—how many a death-bed had it 
softened!” 

Seconding the motion for the adoption 
of the second annual report another 
director was quoted 

re there can be nothing better than 
a due regard for those who come after 
us. What thought can be more de- 
pressing to a mercantile man than that 


his investments and speculations may 
be cut short, and his wife and little 
ones thrown on the cold charity of an 


unkind world. Again, what thought can 
be fraught with more peace and com- 
fort to his mind as he lays himself down 
to sleep at night, than that they have been 
provided for, and will be protected. This 
institution (of life assurance) affords an 
opportunity for such provision and such 
protection. There can be nothing more 
salutory to the mind of a thinking man, 
than that he has made provision for the 
objects of his dearest earthly affections.” 

In third annual report book, a director 
moving for adoption of annual report, 
said there was no member of the com- 
munity who was anxious to leave a 
provision for his family after death who 
would not find life assurance a most im- 
portant and valuable assistance in ac- 
comiplishing his purpose; and, in fact, 
frequently in the case of premature 
death, it was the only means by which 
such a provision could be realized. 

He said a number of cases were 
within his knowledge where persons 
owning large and valuable landed prop- 
erties had left their families almost 
penniless for want of some such pro- 
vision as life assurance affords. Death 
had come upon them “like a thief in the 
night” when they were, temporally, least 
prepared for it, and, in consequence of 
their leaving one or two mortgages, 
though of trifling amount, hanging over 
their estates, for want of a small amount 
of ready cash, nearly the whole property 
was sacrificed by the holders of these 
incumbrances. This was one of the many 
instances where life assurance was sO 
peculiarly applicable, for it was clear 
that an assurance of a few hundred 
pounds would have saved the property 
to the families, and not in the least 
degree have interfered during life with 
the private comforts of the deceased. 
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There are two kinds of new men—those who 
know our business and those who don’t 
Here’s the result of making Marks-men of both. . . . 


24 Recruits Write $30 Million in Three Years 


To our way of thinking, that’s news! New full time men, recruited and trained by our agency in 
the last four years will have accounted for roughly $15 million in new business for 1958. Certainly 


this justifies the emphasis we have placed upon new manpower development. 


More often than not, the man who joins us has never before been in the life insurance business. 
For him we have the challenge and the wonderful opportunity of unveiling a whole new world of per- 
sonal and financial rewards. This, to borrow a well-known phrase is our finest hour. And when such 
a man contributes substantially to our continuing average of over $3,000,000 of new business a month, 


we know our methods are on solid ground. 


Occasionally an experienced life underwriter comes to us. Our task then becomes to familiarize 
him with New England Life and its exceptional contract, our agency’s modern facilities (which now in- 
clude electronic data processing equipment for the swift and accurate administration of pension busi- 


ness) and the incentives for success that exist in an agency that houses 17 MDRT members. 


If those 17 form our agency’s foundation, our new manpower surely forms the struc- 


tural supports responsible for its growth. 


(Se) 


DAVID MARKS, Jr., C.L.U. 


General Agent 


NEW ENGLAND 
Mili LF Efe ee 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL, LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1635 


666 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Phone: ClIrcle 5-2300 
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Some 


Staged Successful War Against 


Tontine System of Insurance 





GREENE 


COL. JAGOB L. 


In 1878 when Col. Jacob L. Greene 
became president of Connecticut Mutual, 
life insurance was entering the most 
turbulent period it has ever known. 
For the next quarter century the solid 
conservative principles upon which life 
insurance had gained such an impressive 
start in America were undermined to the 
point of collapse by a flood of specula- 
tive schemes and practices. Scores of 
frenzy of 


new companies rose up in a 
extravagant profit claims, only to meet 
failure. High costs, inflated promises, 


unsound fiscal management characterized 
the period of ruthless competition that 
raged between 1868 and 1905. 

Col. Greene would have no part of 
this. Under his leadership the Connec- 
ticut Mutual took the opposite tack and 
became more conservative, even at the 
cost of its preeminent position in the in- 
dustry. In 1882 the company adopted the 
3% reserve basis. Most companies in 
subsequent years followed the Connecti- 
cut Mutual’s lead. 


25-Year Battle for Safety 


The Connecticut Mutual’s president 
wanted not only his own company but 
also every other company to adhere to 
the principle that “no life insurance is 
safe which is not more than safe.” The 
25-year battle he waged almost single- 
handedly against speculative insurance 
schemes is now legend. His pet target 
was Tontine insurance. “Its utter incon- 
sistency with the true spirit and only 
proper function of life insurance does 
not need definition,” he said. “If life 
insurance is right, this is abominably 
wrong.” 

Col. Greene’s persistence in 
constant counter attack by his antag- 
onists caught the fancy of the press. 
Resulting public suspicion and disfavor 
with life insurance eventually was trans- 
lated into official action in the form of 
the Armstrong Investigation of 1905 and 
the Hughes legislation which followed. 
Many of the reforms advocated by Col. 
Greene became laws. 

This was a turning point in the history 
of life insurance. Following the investi- 
gation and its legislative aftermath, Bur- 
ton J. Hendrick, Pulitzer prize winner, 
wrote of Col. Greene in McClure’s Mag- 
azine: “ that he was eternally right 
is now only too apparent... . One of the 
most pathetic episodes in the recent situ- 
ation was the death of Jacob L. Greene 
just as his hard-fought battle had been 
won.” 


face of 





~ Robinson Won Leading Citizens’ Support 
In Launching Mutual Of New York 


More than a century ago when insur- 
ance companies began to be formed in 
the big cities of the East the principal 
citizens merchants, ship 
bankers and agents of companies writing 
fire 
the 
Insurance Co., 


were owners, 


insurance. 

That situation when Mutual 
Life now Mutual Of New 
York, was organized and started business 
in 1843, first of the 
writing general life insurance to operate 
although New England Life was first to 
be chartered. Founder of Mutual Life 
was Alfred S. Pell, marine and fire un- 
derwriter who at a later period of his 
life was for 20 years U. S. 
Liverpool and London and Globe In- 
surance Co. But it was Morris Robin- 
son who did the most to make the organ- 
ization and operation of the company 
possible, and he became the first presi- 
dent. 

What Robinson Did in Organizing 

His responsibility for the successful 
launching of Mutual was explained in 
the company’s agency publication Points. 
That paper said that but for Mr. Robin- 
son’s unceasing efforts the company 
might have died aborning. Telling what 
he did the Points said: 

“He had kept the enterprise alive it 
seemed by sheer force of will; had writ- 
ten reams of letters to subscribers and 
prospective subscribers; had goaded 
agents into ever-increasing activity; had 
prepared advertisements and meticu- 
lously written brochures — probably 
printed at his own expense—and had 
talked to influential persons in all walks 
of life about the beauties and benefits of 
mutual life insurance. All this for an 
annual salary of $1,500—none of which 
he was to receive until the company had 
been in operation for three months, and 
there was money enough on hand to pay 
salaries.” 

Born in Nova Scotia Robinson was the 
descendant of a Virginia-born family, his 
grandfather having been president of the 
Council of Virginia. Leaving Canada 
Robinson was elected a cashier in a 
bank in Goshen, N. Y., and then cashier of 
a New York City bank. He became presi- 
dent of the American Life and Insurance 


marine and 


Was 


existing companies 


manager of 


Henry B. Hyde 


(Continued from Page 28) 


of the Society. “Here, for ex- 
ample, Hyde met his first medical di- 
rector, Dr. Edward Lambert, who used 
to accompany Hyde when he called on 
prospects. Whenever anyone agreed to 
take out a policy he was given a medi- 
cal examination on the spot. It was 
through the members of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Church, too, that*most of the shares 
of stock were placed. In fact, the pas- 
tor’s brother, William C. Alexander, be- 
came Equitable’s first president when it 
was suggested that an older, more wide- 
ly known man than Hyde would better 
assure success for the new venture. It 
was Hyde, however, who ran the com- 
pany from his position as vice presi- 
dent.” 


history 


First Policy Was for $5,000 
On the first day of business, although 





and was a 
Street when 
the Mutual 


Co, of Baltimore 
banker at 45 Wall 
came interested in 
organization. 


Frederick S. Winston 


Frederick S. Winston was elected pres- 
ident of Mutual in 1853 and continued 
in the post until his death in 1885. He 
became one of the best known and also 
most controversial figures in the busi- 


private 
he be- 
Life’s 





MORRIS ROBINSON 


ness. He raised the company’s stature 
to a hundred million dollar organization, 
a vast sum in those days, and then 
equal to the combined capital of the 
Bank of England and Bank of France. 
He bought practically the entire site 
now covered by the Federal Reserve 
Building. Also, he bought the entire 
property in downtown New York which 
became the site of the famous stone 
building of Mutual Of New York, cov- 
ering an entire block in the heart of the 
financial district, which it occuvied until 
it moved to Broadway and Fifty-fifth 
Street. 


$433,000 of insurance had been pledged, 
only $100,500 was written. The first of 
those original policies was for $5,000 on 
the life of young Hyde’s father. 

“In those early days, with expense 
money so hard to come by, Hyde took 
out a $3,000 policy on his own life with 
another company and, using it as se- 
curity, purchased his office supplies, 
which included for the first time, letter- 
head stationery,” says the historian. 

By the end of 1859, through diligent 
work of young Hyde in New York and 
his father in Boston, the Society could 
report to the New York State Insur- 
ance Department that 277 policies had 
been written for a total insurance value 
of $1,144,000. Assets, including the ori- 
ginal $100.000 stock purchase, stood at 
$117,102. There had been no death claims. 


Builds Home Office 


And toward the end of this first year 
Equitable moved to a larger building 





toneers Of edie a? iin 


Took Presidency As 
Civil War Was Raging 





SANGER 


JUDGE GEORGE P. 


Judge George Partridge Sanger wh 
in 1862 was elected the first president o/ 
John Hancock Mutual Life was a lawyer 
and editor whose father was a clergy: 


man. Judge Sanger was graduated from 
Harvard College in 1840. He resigned 
from John Hancock in 1873 to accep 


as U. S. Attorney for 
Massachusetts. 


an appointment 
the District of 


He proved to be a fitting choice for 
the presidency in that great period of 
“storm and stress.” The first three years 
of the company’s existence were co 
incident with the last three of the Gv 
War, and the termination of that mo 
mentous conflict was followed by 3 
stimulation to general business which it 
some respects was unnatural and over 
done, and had to be atoned for by the 
reaction of the ’70s. President Sanger’ 
strength and guidance brought the Joho 
Hancock through this turbulent period- 
through a “depression” when many litt 
companies that had been formed in the 
generous extension of the late 186k 
were forced to dissolve. 

During the eleven years of his leader 
ship the company had established aget: 
cies in 10 states and assets had grow! 


to more than $2,000,000, creating 9 
secure a foundation that today the com 
pany’s assets total more than $516; 
000,000. 


at 92 Broadway. 

In 1865 new business had totaled $13 
million while insurance in force had it 
creased to $27.5 million. The directot 
were so pleased that in December 
that year they appointed a committe 
to study the desirability of building 2 
Equite ible home office. Two years late 
it was in a position to pay $300,000 fo 
two parcels of land on lower Broadwaj 
and eventually the skyscraper at 1 
Broadway was constructed and_becamt 
home office of Equitable—largest build; 
ing in downtown New York at the time 
and there it remained until the Societ 
moved to its present home office struG 
ture in Seventh Avenue across fro 
Pennsylvania Station. The Society ha 
begun construction on the new. buildia 
it will occupy as a home office in ce 
nue of the Americas in the block ? 
tween West Fifty-First and Fifty- Se 
ond streets. It will be 42 stories 
and will represent an estimated outld 
of $58 million, 
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THE SULLIVAN AGENCY 


ARTHUR L. SULLIVAN, General Agent 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Philadelphia, Pa. 


This message is dedicated to the many brokers whom 





we have been privileged to serve. We pledge a 


GER 





continuance of our best efforts to satisfy the Life, 
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The Social Security 


By BENJAMIN B. KENDRICK 


Assistant Director of Research, 


Outlook 


Life Insurance Association of America 


Adoption of the 1958 social security amendments seemed to confirm the 


Congressional habit of expanding the system every two years. 


Just as in 


1950, 1952, 1954, and 1956, substantial liberalizations were voted by Congress 


almost unanimously 


Not a single Senator voted against the 1958 legislation, 


while only two members of the House cast negative votes. Virtually no one 
in public life, it would seem, feels he can afford to stand up and be counted 
as opposed to ever bigger and broader social security benefits. 

Yet, beneath the surface there is an accumulation of evidence suggest- 
ing that the trend toward over-expanded social security may be slowing down, 


and perhaps even grinding to a halt. 


Social security liberalization. seems 


to be losing its old political magic. In a spirit of cautious optimism, some 


of the portents may be reviewed. 


No Longer a Seeming Bargain 


Social Security has long seemed free 
or nearly so. Millions of elderly people 
have each qualified for thousands of dol- 
lars worth of benefits in return for rela- 
tively negligible tax contributions. Hard- 
ly anyone has been aware of the steeply 
rising schedule of tax rates for the 
future that has always been provided in 
the law. This rising tax schedule, of 
course, is required not to give higher 
individual benefits, but to give benefits 
on the same basis to the growing num- 
ber of persons coming on to the bene- 
ficiary rolls. 

But the future is fast becoming the 
present. Social security taxes are going 
up and up. The hard school of experi- 
ence is teaching that social security 
is no bargin. For years the maximum 
security tax an employe could 
pay was $30. By steps this amount 
reached $94.50 in 1958. Under the new 
amendments it will be $120 in 1959; $144 
in 1960; and on up by steps to $216 in 
1969 and thereafter. In that 
the annual tax on the self-employed will 
reach $324. people, social 
security taxes are coming to be more 


social 


year, too, 


For many 
onerous than income tax. 

What the tax figures mean is not lost 
on some of the more thoughtful members 
of Congress. Stated Representative 
Byrnes of Wisconsin on the House floor: 
“Social security taxes are high now, and 


they will increase heavily during the 
next 11 years irrespective of what we 
do with regard to any benefits. Pro- 


posals by ‘friends’ . . . of social security 
to increase benefits and add new ones 
even 
acted. Taxes substantially higher 
than those now scheduled will kill pub- 
lic support for the program.” 
Working contributors will always out- 
number living beneficiaries, the Con- 
gressman stressed, and Congress will 
naturally act in accordance with the 
wishes of the majority. “When the costs 
of social security begin to cut too deeply 


will require higher taxes if en- 


into daily living requirements,” he 
added, “ominous protests will be heard 
here on Capitol Hill in Washington.” 
If liberalization goes on year after year, 
“we will make of social security a 
colossal time bomb, which will one day 
explode in our faces, w:th consequences 


no man can now predict.” 
Other Straws in the Congressional Wind 
The 1958 social security liberalizations 
increased the benefit level by some 7%. 
While there was no clear need for any 
increase, pointed out that 
consumer prices had risen by 8% since 
increase, and 


proponents 


the last previous benefit 
wages by about 12%. Moreover, while 
7% is certainly not trivial, it is note- 
worthy that all increases in 
benefits had been considerably greater. 
In the Senate, despite the unanimous 
vote on final passage of the measure, 
a proposed amendment to increase bene- 
fits by 10% rather than 7% 
down, 32 to 53. A variety of other liber- 
voted 


previous 


was voted 


alizing amendments were also 
down. 

In the House, the need to strengthen 
the financing of social security and to 
continuing deficits empha- 
sized. In fact, the measure was repre- 
sented as being mainly for this purpose. 
Congressman Mason of Illinois (one of 
bill) 


avoid was 


the two who voted against the 
bluntly explained it like this: 

“We knew very well from a practical 
standpoint that we just could not vote 
increased taxes in social security with- 
out at least sweetening up the bene- 
fits a little bit. So we put the two to- 
gether—and that is this bill.” 

In drafting the bill, the House Ways 


and Means Committee had been under 
strong pressure to incorporate’ the 
Forand proposal to provide hospital, 


surgical, and nursing-home benefits for 
social security beneficiaries. This con- 
troversial proposal, which would have 
been a first step toward a complete 
Federal system of compulsory health in- 
surance, was rejected by the Committee, 


although the committee report does call 
for further study of the general subject. 


Position of Executive Branch 


The executive branch, too, showed 
commendable restraint in its approach 
to the 1958 amendments. Neither Health, 
Education, and Welfare Secretary Flem- 
ming nor his predecessor, Marion Fol- 
caled for any liberalization in 
social security. Flemming went so far 
as to tell the Senate Finance Committee 
he would recommend a Presidential veto 
if certain provisions in the House-passed 
version were not cut back. And in other 


ways, fear of a veto operated to curb 


som, 








Benjamin B. Kendrick 

Mr. Kendrick is a graduate of Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, class of 1931, 
and he returned there as a_ research 
fellow in 1933 after obtaining an M.A. 
degree in economics from Columbia 
University. 

Before joining LIAA in July, 1950, he 
was research associate with the Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D. C. Prior 
to that he served as Social Security 
analyst with the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce. Earlier he had been chief 
of Program Coordination for the Social 
Security Board’s Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance and had also served 
with the pension trust division of Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. Mr. Kendrick 
is the author of numerous articles in 
the general fields of Social Security and 
health insurance. 








possible excesses in the legislation. 

A revealing sidelight on the 1958 legis- 
lative action relates to the well-known 
fact that social security liberalizations 
come in the even-numbered election 
years, with the increased checks usually 
going out shortly before election day. 
During the Senate Finance Committee 
hearings, a number of Senators took 
pains to explain that this is purely coin- 
with the timing representing 
than a normal working 
out of regular legislative processes. 
Nevertheless, the Finance Committee 
amended the House bill to provide that 
the higher benefit checks would not go 
out on November 1, but that the benefit 
increases would become effective on the 
same date as the tax increases, January 
1, 1959. 

Public Education on Social Security 


cidental, 
nothing more 


Congressmen may be somewhat ahead 
of voters in coming to realize that 
higher social security benefits mean 
higher social security taxes, both now 
and in the future. But the voters are 
also learning—not only in the school of 

















BENJAMIN B. KENDRICK 


experience but 
of educational efforts. 

Early in 1958 the American Life Con- 
vention and the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America issued a booklet, Sound 
Policy for Social Security, that was 
quite favorably received and seems to 
have been of definite value in clarifying 
public thinking about fundamental con- 
cepts. The LIAA has inter- 
ested in stimulating objective research 
in the social security field. Fo'lowing 
an exploratory study, a grant was re- 
cently made to the National Bureau of 
Economic Research in partial support of 
a broad inquiry into the economic ef- 
fects of public and private pensions. 
“A fuller understanding of these mat- 
ters,” stated the National Bureau on 
launching the project, “should contribute 
to effective public policy in dealing with 
the new and important problems opened 
up by the rapid development of public 
United 


also been 


private pensions in the 


and 
States.’ 

While these efforts are directed mainly 
at opinion leaders, the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters has been in- 
terested in fostering a broadened under- 
standing of social security by the public 
at large. To this end the NALU slide- 
film on social security was prepared and 
has been widely shown. 

The U. S. Chamber of Commerce, too, 
has produced an sound mo- 
tion picture on social security. In addi- 
tion, the Chamber has issued a pamphlet, 
Your Retirement, of 
which about a million copies have been 
the pamphlet, the im- 


excellent 


Look Forward to 


distributed. In 
portance of individual — responsibility 
and planning are stresse'l. 

While there has been much other ac- 
tivity, these examples illustrate the ef- 
forts being made by numerous groups 
and individuals to correct public mis- 
conceptions about social security. In 
general, the central aim is to put honest 
price tags on liberalization proposals. 
As people come to know the prices, the 
danger of social security over-expansion 
will recede. The gencrous 
enough not to put the retired aged oF 
dependent, surviving families on short 
rations. At the same time, with the facts 
before them, Americans have enough 
common sense so as not to whittle away 
the living standards of self-supporting 
people to provide excessive benefits for 


dependent groups in the population. 


nation is 


also through a_ variety 
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$5 BILLION -- THAT’S A LOT OF “IN FORCE” 


Our congratulations to Howard C. Reeder, President of CAC, and 
the others at the Home Office. 


© $5 billion is quite an achievement, particularly since CAC did 
it in 47 years. It has taken the average stock company 7! years 
to attain that much life insurance in force. 


We are proud to be part of this company whose record indicates 


the confidence of hundreds of thousands of policyholders. 


* We are proud, too, that starting from scratch less than 10 
years ago, we now have more Ordinary Life business in force 
than any other General Agency in the company, and that we 
have been the leading General Agency in new business for 
several years. 


Thank you, CAC, for a job well done! We expect you to continue 
to grow...and we expect to continue our own growth right along 


with yours. 





DAVID A. CARR AGENCY, INC. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, CHICAGO 


50 EAST 42nd STREET @ NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
OXford 7-3424 


DAVID A. CARR, PRES. S. ROBERT SIENTZ, SEC’Y. MICHAEL A. WILTON, VICE-PRES. 
WILLIAM H. BARTON, BROKERAGE MGR. 
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An Inviting, Attractive Career 


It is That of Fast-Growing Insurance Field Which in Many 


Respects is Nation’s Most Important Business 


By J. Victor Herp 


Chairman and President, 
America Fore Loyalty Insurance Group 


To protect the public by insurance in 
all of its divisions more than $20 bil- 
lion in premium payments are annually 
made in our economy. 

Amazingly large as that figure seems 
it is not large enough to spend on a 
medium which provides so close a rela- 
tionship with every life and every form 
of human activity. 

But the complete meaning and essence 
of insurance cannot accurately be meas- 
ured by dollars and cents because the 
largest single element of its activity 
embraces a sense and feeling of achiev- 
ing security which though intangible is 
always present. That intangibility is the 
well being and confidence that insurance 
ownership signifies as the wave of pro- 
tection rolls along to responsibility as 
an irresistible tide essential to human 
progress. 


Why Its Appeal Is Strong 


In every respect insurance is a 
growth business. For centuries people 
have turned to it as an indispensable 
endurable, constant safeguard for their 
families, their earnings, their homes, 
their ships, their business properties, 
their future protection. And over the 
years the insurance institution has 
grown with and anticipated the needs of 
the economy. Thus, it is also keeping 
pace with the accelerated advance of 
scientific achievement, the application to 
industry of nuclear energy and jet pro- 
pulsion, for instance. 

It is obvious, therefore, that as in- 
surance has grown to be the largest and 
in some respects the acknowledged most 
important business of the nation it should 
offer a career having wide, strong appeal 
to young men of talent, ambition, 
earnestness, industry, and intelligence 
who are searching not only for a stim- 


ulating lifetime work, but also one so 
important as furnishing the lifeblood of 
the economy and constant improvement 
in human relations. 

It is a career in which an almost end- 
less number of doors to opportunity can 
be entered hopefully. Such doors lead to 
the amazing number of components in 
our business which makes up its whole. 
While everywhere we see _ emphasis 
placed on salesmanship because so many 
people are underinsured, or not insured 
at all, it should be remembered that 
there are many other components of im- 
portance. They include home office un- 
derwriting, actuarial know-how, law, 
engineering, auditing, personnel manage- 
ment, administrative duties—responsi- 
bilities of a major nature —and last but 
not least there are finance and invest- 
ments. 

Amid such a great variety of fields 
there is at least one which should fasci- 
nate every young man having the char- 
acteristics I have already mentioned. 


Success for Those Who Do Their Best 


I have been asked by some students 
if I think they would be making a 
wise move in selecting insurance as 
their business career. Such a decision 
would not be a mistake. Each young 
enough to aspire to the top notch will 
find that lightning is bound to strike 
those who reach high enough to attract 
it. Almost invariably the ultimate re- 
wards are in direct proportion to the 
intelligence, energy and patience de- 
voted to the chosen objective. A suc- 
cessful career in any field, whether pro- 
fessional (such as teaching, engineering, 
insurance, medicine, law, industry or 
politics), demands sacrifice commensu- 
rate to such rewards. No career, how- 
ever illustrious, should be considered 
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J. VICTOR HERD 


successful if the individual has failed to 
do his best. And other things being 
equal a large help is the ability to get 
along with people. 

Not every person is a natural mixer, 
an adept at making friendships. But no 
one needs remain in the dark in learning 
why friendships are not made. If people 
are not attracted to you there is most 
often a reason and the bars between you 
can be knocked down if there be culti- 
vation in the art of understanding. Most 
every one knows what they do which 
drives people away in the daily routine 
just as they soon learn what actions they 
take form friendships. Thus, handicaps 
are mostly personally imposed. They can 
be routed by being a closer student of 
human behavior and improving it. 
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policy. 





GROUP MAJOR MEDICAL providing 
LIFETIME COVERAGE. 


. Retiring employees and their eligible depend- 
ents may be given continued coverage under 
either the Group plan or by conversion to an 
individual Guardian policy. 


2. Terminating employees and their eligible de- 
pendents may convert to an individual Guardian 


3. Dependent children reaching limiting age, and 
dependents of deceased employees, also have 
the same conversion privilege. 


* As long as master policy remains in force. 








J. Victor Herd 


One of the most distinguished figures 
in the property and liability insurance 
field, with its affiliated coverages, Mr, 
Herd has held the following important 
offices in National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, which has a membership of 215 
insurance companies: President, chair- 
man of executive committee and chair- 
man of committee on laws. 

He is on the board of governors of 
The Bankers Club of New York and 
trustee of Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences. During World War II 
he was vice president of the War Dam- 
age Corp., a subsidiary of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. In 1954 he re- 
ceived the Gold Medal of the New York 
General Brokers Association for render- 
ing meritorious service to the insurance 
industry. He was admitted to honor: ry 
membership in the Greek letter society- 
Iota Nu Sigma, formed by top ranking 
students taking 


ters now in several colleges. 

The companies in America Fore Loy- 
alty Insurance Group include Continen- 
tal, Fidelity-Phenix, Niagara Fire, Fidel- 
ity and Casualty, Firemen’s of Newark, 
National-Ben Franklin, Commercial of 
Newark, Metropolitan Casualty of New 
York and Milwaukee Insurance Co. 

Born in Milwaukee and _ having his 
first insurance work there Mr. Herd 
later had considerable field and home 
office experience, including part of the 
time with Niagara Fire. He then became 
vice president and a director of Fire 
Association Group in Phil idelphia. He 
rejoined America Fore fire companies as 
secretary in 1942, became vice president 
of all companies in the group and then 
in February, 1956, president. In addi- 
tion he was elected chairman of the 
boards last year. 

















Fifty Union Square 
Jack Feeney, Brokerage Mgr. 








For complete information on this plan 
that can mean more sales for you, call 


THE W. S. COLLINS AGENCY 


New York 3 


The GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company OF AMERICA 
New York City 











GR 3-2100 


Amelia Benzinger, Cashier 
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O. A. Krebs, General Agent R. V. McWilliams, General Agent 


KREBS and MCWILLIAMS, GENERAL AGENTS 





Hartford, Gone. Zetna Life Insurance Company 


a 151 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Estate Analysis 
REctor 2-7900 


Insurance Programming 
Business Insurance 


LIFE ACCIDENT PENSION TRUST GROUP 


Pension Trusts 
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E. W. Wiley, Field Supervisor 
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C. S. Barrett George M. Wallhauser, Jr. J. A. O’Connor, Regional Group Annuity Supervisor 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR QUTSTANDING 
GENERAL AGENCY SERVICE 


The members of our management and supervisory staffs repre- 
sent years of experience. Each member is a specialist in his 
own field. They work individually or as a team to help the 
broker promote new business or handle his own life insurance 
business in the most efficient and sucessful manner, and to keep 
abreast of the changing picture in life insurance merchandis- 


SS 
THE HAROLD PRATT GENERAL AGENCY 


225 Broadway : : New York 7, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-1070 


ing. 


Joseph D. Murphy and A. Robert Jacobs Victor O. Hamtil 
Associate General Agents Manager 
Edward J. Scherding Goodwyn K. Goodhart and Peter Smith 
Assistant General Agent Agency Supervisors 
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Ran Refugee Camp In Germany 


Hans Goedicke Becoming Agent In Vancouver 


Wrote 429 Applications In Two Years 


Hans Goedicke came to Canada in 
October, 1953, from Germany, entered 
life insurance with the Vancouver branch 
of Canada Life, manager of which is 
R. A. Sanderson. From May, 1956, when 
he entered the business until July, 1958 
he wrote 429 applications. How did he 
make such a record? 





HANS GOEDICKE 


It grew out of his background. Born 
in Germany he spent a couple of years 
learning the newspaper business after 
which he spent five years in the war. 
Becoming a book salesman in 1946 he 
was unusually successful in door-to-door 
visits. Then, in 1947-51 he was a camp 
leader for approximately 3,000 displaced 
persons working with International 
Refugee Organization, United Nations 
branch. For the next two years he was 
chief of work measurement in the comp- 
troller’s office of the U. S. Army’s 
Western Command in _ Kaiserlautern, 
Germany. 


Took 3 Years to Become an Agent 


Mr. Goedicke then immigrated to Can- 
ada. It took three years before he got 
established as an agent; holding such 
jobs as dishwasher, roofer, miner and 
truck driver. Discussing this phase of 
his career Mr. Goedicke said to The 
Gold Book: 

“Before I started with the Canada 
Life, I didn’t have too many contacts 
in the city of Vancouver. { had very 
few friends who were able to give me 


Writes 140 Lives 


(Continued from Page 17) 





He is past-president of Roanoke Chap- 
ter of CLU, past-president of Roanoke 
Estate Planning Council; and has held a 
number of offices in the local association 
of life underwriters. He was on the 
Planning Commission of American So- 
ciety of CLU in 1956-57 and is on Query 
board of American Society of CLU. He 
is a member of Roanoke Country Club; 
board of stewards of Greene Memorial 
Methodist Church, is married and has 
a son nine years of age. 


names, certainly not enough to meet 
the requirements that I would need in 
the life insurance business. I made a 
call on the editor of one of the German 
language newspapers that is published 
in Vancouver and was able to sell him 
on the idea of giving me a list of ap- 
proximately 600 names. From the Canada 
Life training I found how to build up 
additional centers of influence. I co- 
operated with a German speaking gen- 
eral insurance agent who was working 
the same group of people and we were 


able to give each other names of new 
Canadians as they arrived. 

“From many immigrants I heard that 
there was only limited assistance when 
they arrived in Vancouver, so I had 
the idea of going to the railway station 
and welcome these newcomers; attempt 
to find them a job and suitable accommo- 


dations. This idea has worked very well 
for me in two ways. First, I have been 
able to take them to my clients who 
operate apartment houses and of course 
I have been able to call back on these 
people after they have been here a 
month or two and arrange life insur- 
ance.” 


Golf Star, Uses Mortgage Leads 


Neil C. Croonquist, National Life of 
Vermont, Minneapolis, is nationally 
known as a golfer, having won tourna- 
ments in his home state and elsewhere. 
A graduate of University of Minnesota 
vith a BB.A. degree, he was a lieutenant 
in the Navy during World War II. He 
made 10 invasions aboard a LCT in the 
Pacific, and received the Commendation 





Many Calls Exploratory But 
Eventually They Click 


Henry Goldberg of James M. Thur- 
man agency, Penn Mutual Life, Savan- 
nah, Ga., now in his fourth year in the 
business is a consistent writer of more 
than 100 lives a year. From the begin- 





HENRY GOLDBERG 


ning he felt that he should write at least 
an app a week. It didn’t work out that 
way but he did finish his first year with 
76 lives; his second year with 107; and 
in 1957 when he went over the million 
dollar mark in production his score was 
130 lives. This year he is well on the 
way to repeating number of lives and 
production of the year~before. 

His background consisted of a number 
of years as a part owner of a produce 
firm, a two year tour of duty in the 
Army and then upon separation from 
active service he became an agent of 
Penn Mutual in March, 1955, being 26 
at the time. He specializes on no par- 
ticular type of prospect; knows many 
persons in Savannah and gets a con- 
siderable number of preferred leads. 
Most of his selling now is package sales, 
but he has done programs for clients 


when he felt they had something to pro- 
gram. He is working into a_ business 
market and has completed part of LUTC 
and has started on his CLU course. 


Typical Day in the Field 


Mr. Goldberg was asked by The Gold 
Book to give a typical day in the field. 
He said: 

“T'll give you a typical one in which 
I did not sell much insurance, but I 
think I was making progress just the 
same as I was paving the way. If you 
sold every prospect on whom you call 
it would be a wonderful experience, but 
you don’t. Important thing is to keep 
on going.” 

On the day in question Mr. Goldberg 
reached his office at 8:30 o'clock, 
checked his mail, did his last minute 
planning and by 9:30 o’clock had his 
first appointment. This was in the office 
of an outstanding business executive for 
some service work in connection with old 
company policies. “While I did not get 
any new business, there were questions 
I asked about his family,” he said. 
“Two daughters were in college and they 
have a brother, 14. I learned no type 
of insurance program had been started 
on the son. A future appointment was 
made to present this idea to the father.” 

Other calls as described by this agent: 

“My next call was on a young man 
working as an office manager and whom 
I had sold twice. Purpose of this visit 
was to increase his program which was 
not accomplished. 

“Visit No. 3 was to a salesman for a 
large appliance firm. A young man with 
two children, he had recently purchased 
a new home. My approach was on mort- 
gage insurance. Again no immediate 
results.” 

Sells a Bachelor 


The bell of success rang on the next 
call. This was on a young college stu- 
dent, a bachelor who will graduate next 
fall and is working only during the 
summer. As a source of savings and the 
beginning of an insurance program the 
agent wrote him a $5,000-20 Pay Life 
with a $5,000 convertible rider, only the 
waiver of premium benefit being added. 

There were three additional calls: 
First, a young man he had known a 
considerable time, was in business with 
his father and had made a good start 
on his insurance program. This call-was 


Medal, Naval Unit Citation and 10 battle 


Stars. 





NEIL C. CROONQUIST 


Mr. Croonquist has a high percentage 
of mortgage leads and thereafter most 
of his business is personal insurance as 
contrasted with business insurance. This 
does not-mean he concentrates on one 
area to the exclusion of the other, but 
that is the general trend. 

In 1956 Mr. Croonquist wrote 179 lives 
for a volume of $1,349,155 and last year 
he wrote 180 lives for $1,357,634. He 
has been recipient of the National Qual- 
ity Award in 1951 through 1955 and in 
1957 and 1958. He has been a member 
of his company’s Leaders Club for 18 
consecutive years; the company’s Pres- 
ident’s Club for four consecutive years 
and the Million Dollar Round Table for 
1956, 1957 and 1958. 





more of a fact-finding visit than any- 
thing else. 

Next visit was on a married man, 37, 
who earned a moderate income selling 
various household products. He was in 
business for himself. Goldberg suggested 
more coverage to provide a guaranteed 
income for his family. This was put off 
to a future date. The agent found time 
to call on a young family where the 
husband was employed by a local utility 
company. His recommendation was the 
purchase of a family policy with a mort- 
gage rider. This was put off for the 
time being. 


Luncheon Appointment 


“During the day I had a luncheon ap- 
pointment with a young professional 
man recommending the family policy 
with a term rider for his family situa- 
tion. This is set up for a future date, 
but on a definite basis. 

“Incidentally,” said Goldberg, “sev- 
eral others on whom T called were out. 
I feel I am building a successful career 
and in a way which can be accomplished 
if there is the urge to see people.” 
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KEEPING IN TUNE WITH GREATEST BASIC MARKET 





Programs Many Younger Lives 


Robert K. Gardiner, special agent of 
William M. Momsen agency in Milwau- 
kee of Northwestern Mutual Life, signed 
his agent’s contract two years ago, sold 
$238,000 his first seven months, and for 
the company’s 1957-58 agents’ year in- 
sured 53 lives for $612,000. That he will 
be a consistent large writer of lives is 
a prediction of the agency. He makes 
considerable use of a planned income 
programming system. 





GARDINER 


ROBERT Kk. 


Born in Baltimore where his father, 
Harold W. Gardiner was supervisor of 
the company’s agency there Robert K.’s 
early schooling was in that city and 
Florida. After the family moved to Mil- 
waukee when Harold W. was appointed 
director of education and field training 
sob attended Whitefish Bay high school. 
Next, he went to University of Wis- 
consin where he had a major in insur- 
ance and was graduated with senior high 
honors, 

Enters Insurance Field 

Leaving college he joined General 
Electric sales training program in which 
he spent six months before being called 
to military service. When near the end 
ot his tour of duty overseas he decided 
to make life insurance his career. On 
return to the States he joined the Mom- 
sen agency, going directly into the field. 

His principal problem on return from 
the service was that most of his con- 
temporaries were scattered or still in 
service, so his prospecting had to be 
started from scratch. 

The technique for prospecting that 
Proved most effective for him was this: 
He would see, with the best introduction 
he could find, the highest contact he 
could reach on a favorable basis in 
various businesses in the area. He would 
tell the person what kind of work he 
was doing and how he expected to grow 
In the business. Then, he would ask 
him to name the two or three young 
men in the organization who were 
comers.” This gave him a satisfactory 
approach to these young men. 

Another source of business uniformly 
valuable to him has been the “Welcome 

agon,” which he has used successfully 
through the following technique: He 


would have the “Welcome Wagon” caller 
present Audubon prints—long a hallmark 
of his company—to the new family in 
the community. The prints, with the:r 
decorative value, have been welcomed 
by the wife who has the task of making 
her new home attractive in appearance. 

Mr. Gardiner was advised to adopt 
life insurance as a career by Henry R. 
Trumbower, professor emeritus, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, who has been a 
source of inspiration for students in 
commerce and economics since 1910. The 
professor is also a trustee of North- 
western Mutual. Mr. Gardiner is also 
grateful for the coaching and guidance 
he has had from his general agent, Mr. 
Momsen, and from Dennis Lauden, as- 
sistant to the general agent. . 





Million Dollar Writer 
Returns to the Debit 





PAUL 5. CULPEPPER 


Paul S. Culpepper of Augusta, Ga., a 
combination agent of Life Insurance 
Co. of Virginia, was born on a farm near 
Valdosta, that state, graduated from high 
school and before becoming an insurance 
man was a grocery clerk. He joined the 
company on a debit in 1942, soon became 
a consistent leader and in 1957 paid for 
$1,250,000 on 263 lives. 

Active in community affairs he has 
worked as a team captain in the Augusta 
United Fund Drive for two years and 
was a division chairman for four years. 
In 1945 he was with the Army of Occu- 
pation serving in Japan 18 months. He 
has been president of Augusta Life Un- 
derwriters Association. 

In 1952 as a combination agent he paid 
for $1,102,000. In the following year he 
was given an Ordinary contract and 
relieved of his weekly debit, his Ordi- 
nary production for the year being 
$1,089,000. 

In 1955, at his own request, he again 
became a combination agent and paid for 
$1,251,500, at the same time making his 
required weekly premium increase ex- 
ceed his company’s requirements for 
convention qualification. He has received 
the National Quality Award three times. 


Makes 20 Appointments A Week, 
Two Interviews For Each Sale 


Edwin T. Johnson, Provident Mutual 
Life, has sold more life insurance pol- 
icies over the last two years than any- 
one else in the company. He wrote 118 
lives in 1956 for just under $1,000,000 
(A. & S. policies brought this to over 
a million), and in 1957 wrote 123 for 
over a million. His average policy is 
around $8,0C0. 

Mr. Johnson, who is 28, went with 
Provident Mutual right after graduation 
from Gettysburg College, and is a mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia-Irwin agency. 
He has approximately 20 appointments 
a week, with 10 to 15 stop-ins. He plans 
a luncheon appointment a day, generally 
with referred prospects. Most sales con- 
sist of two interviews: the first for fact- 
finding and the second for selling—with 
the wife present. He follows through 
with estate planning and a _ substantial 
part of his business now comes from 
policyowners. 

Active in insurance and community 
affairs in Newton, Bucks County, where 
he lives, he has just completed a term 
as president of the Lower Bucks County 
Underwriters Association, is a director 
of the Estate Planning Council and is 
second vice president of the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 





EDWIN T. JOHNSON 








Former Teacher, Gruver 
Wrote 350 Apps In 1957 


W. H. GRUVER 


W. H. Gruver, Lebanon, Ind., Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance Co., working in 
a rural area of northern Indiana wrote 
more than 350 applications in 1957. His 
business is concentrated on _ business 
men, merchants, professional men and 
farmers in territory surrounding Leba- 
non. 

A graduate of Indiana State Normal 
School and Valparaiso University Mr. 
Gruver taught school for a number of 
years before joining BMA in 1928. He 
was appointed district supervisor in 
October, 1949. In 1947 he was president 
of the Grant Club of his company. 

Mr. Gruver belongs to Shrine Club, 
Elks, Lebanon Country Club and sev- 
eral life and accident and health organi- 
zations. 





Picked City Where 
He Was Stranger 


When Howard D. Goldman, Jr., went 
into the insurance business he decided 
he wouldn’t go with the Northwestern 
Mutual agency of which his father is 
general agent in Richmond, Va. (and 





HOWARD D. GOLDMAN, JR. 


who, also, is a past president of Million 


Dollar Round Table). Furthermore, he 
wanted to sell in a city where he was 
almost a complete stranger. He picked 
Baltimore and signed a contract with 
the Northwestern Mutual general agency 
of the company in that city, ther headed 
by the late Russell L. Law. 

That was in August, 1954, when he 
was 30. In his first full year, 1955, he 
paid for more than $221,000 in the com- 
pany. In 1958 he sold more than $1,118,- 
000. Always he has insured a lot of lives. 

Howard, Jr., was graduated in 1951 
from Washington and Lee University 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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Erwin D. Canham 


Mr. Canham, who is editor of Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of Boston, one of 
most widely read daily papers in the 
world, was graduated from Bates College 
and as a Rhodes scholar got B.A. and 
M.A. degrees from Oxford University. 
Eleven other colleges have given him 
degrees. He is a native of Maine. 

He began his journalistic career with 
the Monitor in 1925, covered annual 
sessions of League of Nations Assembly 
in Geneva and London Naval Confer- 
ence of 1930, returning to the United 
States in 1932 to Be chief of Monitor’s 
Washington Bureau. Next he was 
brought back to Boston as general news 
editor and after a term as managing 
editor was made editor in chief. 

Two Presidents of the United States 
have appointed him to various boards 
and commissions. He was vice president 
of U. S. delegation to United Nations 
Conference on Freedom of Information 
at Geneva and President Truman named 
him an alternate American delegate to 
United Nations General Assembly. Books 
he has written include “New Frontiers 
of Freedom” and “Awakening: The 
World at Mid-Century.” 

Mr. Canham gives a weekly analysis 
of world events on nation-wide Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Co. network—“Erwin 
D. Canham and the News.” This is 
broadcast overseas. He is moderator for 
a TV program, “Starring the Editors,” 
a Boston newspaper panel appearing on 
Sunday at 2:30 o'clock. 

Mr. Canham is a trustee or director 
of John Hancock, Bates College, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, and Twentieth Century 
Fund. He is chairman of National Man- 
power Council, and president of Boston 
Public Library and former president of 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. 
He has been decorated by Holland and 
Greece. He is a member of Simmons 
College Corp. 








Insurance Gives Roots To Society 


Man’s Craving for Individual Freedom and His Own 


Responsibility Realized Through Nation’s Social System 


By Erwin D. CanHAM 


Modern life insurance is a very good illustration of what I call free 
collectivism. We have helped to bring into being in the free world a system 
of social organization which does more for people than any other system 
the world has ever seen. Insurance is one part of a vast network which 
crosses and recrosses our social framework. It is a great system of together- 
ness: a technique of individual-based mutual cooperation to the benefit of all. 


Individual Man and His Own 
Personal Responsibility 


This system is based on the premise 
that the greatest value of free society 
is individual man and his own personal 
responsibility. Insurance is an economic 
vehicle for the expression of that re- 
sponsibility. It is free collectivism in 
action. The desire of each individual to 
share in a system which will take care of 
his own security and that of his family 
is the essence of a stable, dynamic so- 
ciety. It is also the basis for operative 


democracy. Its roots go deep into the 
history of free people, of the free mind, 
of free man rising to his greatest heights 
of responsibility. 

Helps Hold Civilization Together 

The phenomenal growth of life insur- 
ance in the United States reflects the 
dynamic essence of our national life. 
The figures illustrating that growth are 
profoundly hopeful for they show men 
trying to do two things: not only to 
provide for themselves through their 
own efforts but to provide for their 


Editor, The Christian Science Monitor 


dependents as well. 

This kind of continuity is the cement 
that holds civilization together. It seeks 
the stabilization and the permanence of 
values. Only when some such continu- 
ity is established, can society survive 
the shocks and crises of our time. Man 
must do both these things; he must 
look to his own efforts in cooperation 
with other free men in order to provide 
for his security, and he must live for 
more than the moment alone. Vigilant, 
tireless, indomitable forward planning is 
the motive power of progress in human 
society. 

Communism, like totalitarianism in any 
form, claims to be the wave of the 
future. It accuses the free system of 
being reactionary — of the past. This 
claim is false. The fact is that the free 
system is the wave of the future. It is 
the genuine, emancipating system. Com- 
munism, totalitarianism, the police state 


























110 EAST 42nd STREET 


THE LEE NASHEM AGENCY 


“THE MAJOR LEAGUE AGENCY” 


Although the title “Major League Agency” is ours by 
adoption, we earnestly believe we are entitled to be re- 
ferred to as such because of the professional manner in 
which we conduct ourselves and because of the high 
calibre staff we maintain. 


Ours is truly a professional organization, not only because 
some of our representatives are former major league 
athletes, but because our business operation is geared to 
high level, top quality performance. Proof of this pro- 
fessional quality is reflected in our agency’s annual pro- 
duction figures. Each year, since the agency opened for 
business in 1948, our annual statement has shown an in- 
crease in the amount of life insurance sales over the pre- 


THE LEE NASHEM AGENCY 


OF 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
eee 8 OR OP NOT 


H. GREGORY BEHAN Jr., ERNEST SIGETY Agency Supervisors 
JOYCE KISLAK, Office Supervisor 


ceding year. Starting with $1,400,000 annual paid pro- 
duction we plan for more than 10 times our paid for 
production in 1958. Between 14 and 15,000,000, we 
already have $12,000,000 paid for in 1958. 


Modestly we submit that this annual progress is signifi- 
cant, in that it is the result of careful planning, quality 
service and a thorough knowledge of a great business, of 


which we are proud to be a part. 


To those, who over the years, have exposed themselves to 
our agency’s facilities, we say “thank you”. For all others 
we offer a challenge—TRY US—we feel sure then that 
you will be fully enlightened and gratified with the effi- 
cient service of ““The Major League Agency.” 


. ° e e . 7 . 


OXford 7-2950 


ALBERT GREENHOUSE, Brokerage Manager 


Newark, N. J. 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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ERWIN D. CANHAM 


is reaction, for it is of a piece with all 
the despotisms which have tried to en- 
slave mankind down through the ages. 
Our system genuinely sets men free. It 
is the system of the future because it 
helps men to plan for the future, pro- 
vides them with the free cooperative 
framework for assuring the continuity 
of their society. 


Vital Place of Insurance 


In this stable system of forward plan- 
ning, insurance takes a vital place. It 
gives roots to society. And roots not 
only anchor us to the soil. They provide 
a life-saving flow of vital energy through 
which society—like the trees—can grow 
and flourish. 

But the important point is that this 
kind of society is individual-based. That 
is the great cleavage between the free 
world and the world of the police state. 
The war of ideas now going on every- 
where, underlying and motivating the 
external physical conflicts, is between 
those who believe individual man to be 
the most important value in the world 
under God, and those who set the state 
up as the supreme value of all. 

We know that man is the expression 
of God, made spiritually in His image 
and likeness. Therefore, a society based 
on the importance of man is a God- 
fearing and God-loving society. A so- 
ciety based on the all-mighty state en- 
shrines and deifies materialism and 
materialistic values. It submerges man 
and denies his God-given right to in- 
dividual expression. 

Police State Must Eventually Fail 

Such a society is doomed to failure. 
It fails because it does not utilize the 
greatest power we have in human living 
the power of free man in a free society. 
The police state may seem powerful to 
external view, or when it surprises its 
neighbors by some carefully concealed 
act of aggression. But it is shot full 
of ultimate weakness. This weakness 
lies in its brittle, monolithic character. 
Free society, to the contrary, may seem 
at the outset of a crisis to be confused 
and conflicting. This indeed is often 
the case, as it seems to be now in the 
United States. But underneath, free 
society is a vast inter-related system of 
strength and capacity. 


Right of Man to Make Decisions 


All of us Americans are a very small 
minority in today’s world. We have the 
task of proving that modern capitalism 
can work better than socialism. We have 
the job of building a dynamic, competi- 
tive system which will help to save the 
world of individual man and prevent all 
of us from being swept into the maw of 
collectivism. It is a very big battle that 
We are fighting, bigger than any of us 
can possibly realize. And it goes very 
deep. We are fighting to preserve the 
tight of man to make a maximum num- 
ber of decisions for himself—the right 
of man to exercise his God-given quali- 


ties of self-control, of self-improvement, 
of the acceptance of responsibility for 
his own future. We have the job of 
keeping individual man out of the arms 
of Big Brother. Need I tell you how 
much hinges on that battle? 


Opportunity for Insurance Agents 


Insurance agents have the magnificent 
opportunity of leading individual Ameri- 
cans right up to the door where they 
can make some of life’s most important 
decisions for themselves. They are not 
trying to make up their minds for them, 
but to enable them to see all the factors 
and make up their minds for themselves. 
They are giving them the chance to 
survey their economic future, the shape 
of their family profile and responsibili- 
ties, and to make the best provision they 
can for the fulfillment of their duties 
and opportunities. They are setting be- 
fore Americans a constructive alternative 
to a further enlargement of statism. 
Just to the degree that people do not 

make adequate provision, through their 
own prudence and foresight, for their 
future needs and emergencies, to that 
degree are they sliding into the arms of 
Big Brother. 

Acceptance of Responsibility 
No word, I believe i is more akin to the 


sponsibility is the antithesis of anarchy. 
It is the exercise of a free right. The 
only way to preserve individualism is 
through unselfishness. 


Great Privilege of Insurance Men 


What a privilege insurance men have 
to lead individuals right up to the door 
of exercised responsibility, and to see 
them pass through its portals as they 
make the decision to protect the future 
of themselves and of those connected 
with them in the social pattern. Theirs 
is a delicate relationship, I am sure. 
They must not usurp the individual’s 
right to think and to decide. That is 
not salesmanship, but brainwashing. 
Salesmanship is helping the individual 
to be a stronger, wiser, safer individual, 
not to do his thinking for him. They 
have to live with their customers, in a 
way that some salesmen do not have to 
do. They have no qualms at seeing them 
tomorrow, or next year, or a decade 
from now—which cannot be said of all 
salesmen of all articles. They are, if I 
may say so, peculiarly responsible sales- 
men. If they are not, they will ultimateiy 
fail. 

(This article consists of extracts from 
addresses made by Mr. Canham before a 
John Hancock field convention in Florida 


Profit and Loss 


The objection to profit has its roots 
in the fallacy that one man’s gain is 
another man’s loss. This mistake is 
connected with the stupid theory that 
wealth is a limited thing, a fixed quantity, 
which must be equally divided among 
us. The making of a profit means more 
profit all round; the creation of a piece 
of wealth is simply a step towards the 
creation of much more wealth. 

No discussion on profits would be 
complete without a note on the essen- 
tial difference between profit on capital 
and profit on turnover. The company 
making 20% or 30% dividend upon its 
capital is not necessarily making an 
undue profit upon its turnover. If a 
company displays no energy, possesses 
no initiative and is content to turn its 
capital over once a year and finally 
announces a 5% profit, little or no com- 
ment is made upon its operations. If, 
however, it understands its business, 
shows skill and resources, uses up-to- 
date methods, and turns over the same 
capital five times a year, thus making 
25%, the latter process would appear to 
be more truly in the interests not oniy 
of the company but of the community 
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ALVIN VOGEL, C.L.U., General Agent MARVIN GRITZ, Brokerage Supervisor 
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CAROL DeLUCA, Agency Secretary 
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Half Of Greeley’s Sales Come 


From His Old Policyholders 


In a period of three years Sidney F. 
Jr., of Framingham, Mass., who 
is with the Boston general agency of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life has paid 
for 342 lives. 

While attending Harvard College, Mr. 
Greeley entered the Navy which he left 
He served on the island 


Greeley, 


as an ensign. 
of Guam where he had charge of the 
island brig. “Not a very inspiring job, 


but it taught me a lot about human na- 
ture,” he said to The Gold Book. Re- 
turning to college in 1946, he received 
an A.B. degree in June, 1947, at the age 
of 21. 

After graduation, it was Greeley’s idea 
to spend only a year in insurance—sim- 
ply to gain some business experience 
prior to entering the Harvard Business 
School, but, at the expiration of that 
period, that was the career he decided 
should be his life work. His decision was 
to write as many small policies at the 
start as possible, and most of them were 
on lives under 25, graduates of either 
Harvard or Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

He figured that many of these small 
policyholders would surely be successful 
in later years so that they would need 
much larger coverage. Some of his sales 
were to physicians who bought Term 
insurance. He was convinced that many 
of those policies would in the future be 
converted into permanent coverage of 
various types. And they were. 


How He Got Leads 
At the start, he got names from local 


newspapers and referrals from college 
friends. As time went by, these policy- 


SIDNEY F. GREELEY, JR. 


holders gave him other leads. 


of his yearly sales now come from old 
policyholders. 
In the 1957-58 agents honor year, he 


was in the Top Ten for gross sales pro- 
duction of individual insurance among 
all agents of his company from coast-to- 
coast and during these 12 months in- 
sured 114 lives. For three years, he has 
been in the company’s Marathon Club to 
which membership is only achieved by 
writing 100 lives a year or more. 


“Cold Calls’ Help Douglas J. Bailey 


Balanced activity, which can be trans- 
lated into work habits, represent the key 
in writing many lives in the opinion of 
Douglas J. Bailey, Harry Ross agency, 
Guardian Life, Boston. He is an agent 
who believes strongly in the efficacy of 
cold canvass. 

“Making a good percentage of these 
visits every week simply results in talk- 
ing about insurance to many people,” 
he said, “and that in turn results in the 
law of average working for me. Many 
of those calls are the result of scratch- 
ing a little under the surface to bring 
up information about new businesses or 
new professional men starting up in 
my area. 

Since entering life insurance it has 
been impressed upon me that writing 
many lives is important not only to me, 
from an income-producing standpoint, 
but also to the general public because 
we need an ever-increasing acceptance 
of our product. 

“Are interviews difficult to get? My 
conviction is that any agent who will 
stick to the fundamentals learned dur- 
ing training, and will pay the price in 
time and effort can have many inter- 
views. And you cannot consistently see 
people without success in writing lives. 
Fortunately, in my case it has been 
many lives.” 

Mr. Bailey is a graduate of Bentley 
School of Accounting, Boston, and he 
attended evening classes at Boston Uni- 
versity. He spent four years in military 





Blackwell Studios 
DOUGLAS J. BAILEY 


service and worked for two years in 
office of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Joining Guardian in 1948 he is a mem- 
ber of its President’s Club. 





Over half 


Writes 5,000 Applications In 26 Years 


H. J. Wulfsberg, district manager, 
Northwestern National Life, Long Beach, 
Cal., appeared in The Gold Book of 1953 
as an agent who pays for 200 cases a 
year. Asked by The Gold Book if he 
is still keeping up that average he re- 
plied that he was. He estimates he has 
written 5,000 applications. 

In July he completed 26 years with 
Northwestern National as a member of 
the App-A-Week Club. His total insur- 
ance production for 1957 was $1,056,000. 

An interesting feature about Mr. 
Wulfsberg’s operations is that he figured 
out what type of selling was best for 
him soon after entering the field in 
North Dakota and he hasn’t changed it 
much since moving to California some 
years ago. In brief, it is constant!y 
interviewing policyholders, and vigilance 
in checking and meeting their needs as 
the family of the policyholder has grown. 


“One sale inevitably leads to another,” 
he told The Gold Book. He has had 
considerable success, too, with orphan 


policyholders. 
He helped organize the Kiwanis Club 


and belongs to Camp Fire Council of 
Long Beach and Masonic Club. He is 


chairman of the commerce and industry 
section of Cancer Crusade, Ste ite of Cali- 
fornia. Currently, he is serving as state 
treasurer of California Association of 


WULFSBERG 


Life Underwriters. And he is a_ past 
president of the Long Beach Life Under- 
writers Association. 


H.. 


Specialty Is Dairy Market 


Before entering the life insurance 
business in 1936 with Security Mutual 
Life of Binghamton, N. Y., Arthur O. 


C. Gross, leader in lives of that company 
was with the American Tea Co. and 
the heating contracting business. 
Associated with the Harold D. 
Agency in Buffalo he writcs an average 
of 150 lives yearly and now has in excess 
3,000 active policyholders. He 
written many dairy farmers. 


Farber 


of has 


Doesn’t Phone for Engagements 


In answer to the question of “How 
have you done this?” he said to The 
Gold Book: 

“My method of seeing and selling so 
large a number of people is certainly 
not unique. Obviously, I am enthusiastic 
about insurance and suppose this enthusi- 
asm combined with energy 
and ability to organize my work does the 
trick. 

“I start with the premise that a life 
insurance sale is made only as a direct 
result of a face to face closing inter- 
view. For me the quickest way to get 
in front of a prospect is to see him im- 
mediately rather than spend time with 
direct mailing and telephone calls. This 
is the shortest cut for me to faster re- 
sults and gives me a steady flow of new 


reasonable 


Picked City — Goldman 


(Continued from Page 41) 





with an A.B. degree. Then he did a year 
of graduate work at George Washington 
University. From 1946 to 1948 he was 
in the Army. 

Before becoming an insurance man he 
was in sales and administrative manage- 
ment in the paper industry, and also 
worked as a tax accountant and budget 
analyst. 





ARTHUR O. C. GROSS 
prospects by asking everyone I talk to 
for other people I might see. 

“My calls are planned a week ad- 


vance and then I try to stay very close 
to the plan. If a prospect is not at ‘home, 
then I go right on to the next prospect 
to tell my story in person to him.” 

In recent years Mr. Gross has 
been active in agency management. Since 
1954 he has been assistant to the general 
agent to help guide the agency’s Stow 
ot new business and added sales person- 
nel. His management duties involve 
administrative agency functions, training 
and supervision of agents, along with 
field work. 

In addition to the 100 life policyholders 
he writes annually, he insures a large 
number of A. & S. patrons, especially 
among the dairy farmers and their fam- 
ilies. This market has been a specialty 0 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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EDWIN C. McDONALD 


Today, as never before, the well-in- 
formed and well-equipped life agent is 
searching for new avenues to increased 
sale of individual insurance. I know of 
no more fertile groups for the develop- 
ment of an agent’s “retail” market than 
the large number of small employers 
throughout the 49 states. Where are 
these prospects? The alert underwriter 
w.ll spot them as he drives along the 
roadway in any town or city. In fact, 
every up-to-date life insurance consult- 
ant already has contacts of long standing 
with a large number of merchants, small 
manufacturers, service organizations and 
other types of business which, if he only 
stops to think of it, are ready, willing 
and waiting prospects for Group cov- 
erage. 

If you think the market for small 
Group insurance is anywhere saturated, 
let me tell you of a recent study of the 
New York State Department of Labor. 
This study showed that more than one- 
half of all New York employers with 
less than 50 employes do not yet provide 
Group life insurance benefits. Other 
similar studies indicate that the percent- 
age would be even higher for employers 
in most other states. 

Many thousands of life agents through- 
out this country and Canada have suc- 
cessfully canvassed all kinds of Group 
prospects in the small and medium-size 
class. They have had the satisfaction 
which comes from traveling both ways 
at the same time up the two-way street 
of “Group leads to Ordinary” and 
“Ordinary leads to Group.” Their can- 
vassing for Group insurance has brought 








Edwin C. McDonald 


Educated at Culver Military Academy 
and Ohio State University, Mr. Mc- 
Donald entered insurance in actuarial 
consulting work in Chicago. Later, he 
became an agent for the former Na- 
tional Life of U. S. A, leaving that 
company to become vice president of 
Inter-Southern Life. He joined Metro- 
politan in 1925, becoming a third vice 
president in 1940. A year later he was 
made vice president in charge of the 
Canadian head office. He remained in 
Ottawa until October, 1947, when he 
returned to New York. In 1953 he was 
appointed vice president in charge of 
all Group activities of the Metropolitan 
and in 1957 was elected a director of the 
company. While in Canada he served 
a term as president of the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association, the 
only American ever to hold this post. 
During World War I he was a captain 
in the U. S. Marines. 

Mr. McDonald is a director of the 
Royal Bank of Canada (Montreal) ; 
Royal Trust Co. of New York, National 
Airlines and Culver Military Academy. 
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Vast Field of Smaller Employes Hardly Touched; 


. Advantages in the Group Approach, Some 


them not only Group commissions but 
important collateral advantages as well. 


Advantages In the Group Canvass 


To become known by the employes as 
the agent selected by the “boss” to 
write the company’s Group plan is a 
helpful endorsement of any agent. His 
participation in “business” transactions 
is a big asset to him for increasing his 
prestige among the businessmen and civic 
leaders in the community. ; 

In prospecting and canvassing for 
Group insurancé the agent secures a 
ready entree to businessmen. Whether 
or not an immediate Group sale is made, 
the Group canvass provides an excellent 
opening for discussion of one or another 
form of personal or business insurance. 
Small Groups, particularly because of 
their informality, are big with respect 


Pointers on Selling Group 


By Epwin C. McDona.p 


Vice President, Metropolitan Life 


to the potential they represent for per- 
sonal insurance. A field man who writes 
15 or 20 small Group cases will have 
several hundred people to add to his 
prospect list—a virtual “prospect-nest” 
for future sales. These are people about 
whom he has considerable advance in- 
formation and to whom access is easier 
because they already are Group-insured 
through him. 

Group-insured people are more cons- 
cious of their needs for individual insur- 
ance. That has always been my opinion 
and I was glad to have it confirmed in 
a recent study made by the Survey 
Research Center of the University of 
Michigan. That survey showed that 
Group-insured people more frequently 
own individual insurance and in larger 
amounts than those who do not have 
Group insurance. Group canvassing, 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


RENEWALS 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE CO., INC. 
300 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Telephone: PLaza 3-2826 
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properly put to work, has been one of 
the best sources for the sale of individual 
insurance, 

Agents who have 2 number of Group 
cases on their books have expressed 
their appreciation of the value of Group 
insurance to their professional progress. 
They have learned by doing. They have 
put Group insurance to work for them. 
Many have found that their own friends 
in the community were the best possible 
prospect in the Group field. They have 
widened their sphere of clients and have 
extended their horizons. 


Where One Man Finds Prospects 


At a recent conference of Metropolitan 
Millionaires I was very much interested 
in a talk made by Cosmos Turi, insur- 
ance consultant in our Middleton, N. Y. 
district. Last year he placed Group 
insurance employe benefit plans on 17 
employers, most of them in or adjacent 
to Goshen, N. Y., which has a population 
of only about 3,000. When asked who 
his most likely prospects were, he said, 
“Many are in your own neighborhood— 
people that you and your family patron- 
ize. Your dry cleaner, your electrician, 
your contractor, your car dealer, your 
gas_ station, your garden machinery 
dealer, your grocer; yes, even your 
druggist, your hardware store, and many 
others too numerous to mention. These 
are but a few and are the easiest to 
reach.” 

As to “where” and “when,” Mr. Turi 
said “Definitely at the place of business, 
and during business hours. In a great 
many cases our normal sales activities 
must be carried on after regular working 
hours, but in this particular plan, you 
can do it anytime during the day.” 

All employers today are well aware 
of the need to establish and maintain 
the best industrial relations possible. 
The fact that they are vitally interested 
in “fringe benefits” for employes gives 
the agent the best kind of opening for 
his canvass. 

The well-informed agent recognizes 
another advantage of Group selling. Once 
the preliminaries are over and the pros- 
pect recognizes his need, help on tech- 
nical problems is available from company 
Group representatives at least for the 
larger cases where technical guidance 
is needed. Practically every Group- 
writing company today has Group repre- 
sentatives in the field who act as Group 
consultants to agency field men on any 
of the technical aspects of the business. 


Pointers On Group Case Approach 

There are some key points the life 
agent must keep in mind to make the 
most of his opportunities in Group in- 
surance: 

The executive interested in Group in- 
surance usually will be spending corpo- 
rate money, not his own. As a successful 
business executive, he is also a keen 
and experienced buyer. This requires 
that your presentation be made on a 


(Continued on Page 164) 
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KEEPING IN TUNE WITH GREATEST BASIC MARKET 





Operation Front Yard 


R. D. Warren, Jr., Finds Prospects In His Own Neighborhood 
Suburbs by Calling In Late Afternoon on Home 
Owners Working on Their Lawns and Gardens 


Most good life insurance men have 
found over the years that obtaining 
referred leads is the best method of 
quickly enlarging a clientele. 

R. D. Warren, Jr., in Long Beach, 
Cal., agency of Connecticut Mutual 
began using this prospecting method 
shortly after entering the business two 
years ago. As have thousands of other 
life insurance men, Mr. Warren dis- 
covered that many of his friends knew 
few people. Long Beach was growing so 
fast that almost literally “nobody knew 
anybody.” He finally found a solution 
which would enable him to fill his sell- 
ing days with more interviews under 
favorable circumstances. With the aid 
of his general agent, C. Carter Schneider, 
he developed a highly successful method 
of semi-cold-canvass selling which he 
calls Operation Front Yard. 


Thousands of New Homes in His 
Territory 


The growth at Long Beach required 
the development of dozens of housing 
projects, largely single-family dwellings, 
on tracts of land carved out of the citrus 
groves for which southern California 
has been noted. In suburban Lakewood, 
where the Warrens live, are 30,000 
homes, ranging in age from one to five 
years. Warren felt that the income 
level of these home owners represented 
his kind of market, but most of the 
family heads were employed in indus- 
trial or commercial organizations where 
office interviews were almost impossible 
to obtain in sufficient quantity to keep 
him busy. 

Warren began three hours of driving 
slowly up and down streets in these new 
sections from 3 o’clock on each after- 
noon and soon discovered that about 
one out of 20 family heads were at home 
and working on their lawns, playing 
with their children, doing home-improve- 
ment work, or tinkering with their au- 
tomobiles. He also learned that a pleas- 
ant informal approach in the front yard 
met with little or no opposition. On 
his first day he made three appointments 
for interviews. In the next five days, 
he developed 15 more appointments from 
which three sales developed. In the 
next 12 months he made 70 sales for 
more than a half million of business 
from this source alone. He paid for 
almost a million in his second calendar 
year and expects to pay for a million 
for the third calendar year. 

“The two most important reasons I 





Dairy Market—Gross 
(Continued from Page 44) 


the Farber agency, one of the company’s 
largest agencies. 

Mr. Gross is a member of the Grand 
Island Rod and Gun Club, Greater Buf- 
falo Advertising Club, Buffalo Life 
Underwriters, and is active in the Park- 
side Lutheran Church. 

He is a constant leader in the com- 
pany’s President’s Club. In 1953 he re- 
ceived the Man-of-the- Year Buffalo 
Life Underwriters’ award. He has been 
a NOA qualifier for twelve years and is 
a MDRT qualifier. 





R. D. WARREN, JR. 


am so happy with Operation Front 
Yard,” says Warren, “are, that it is 
efficient and simple. I generally allow 
only five or ten minutes for each call, 
and rarely need more than one inter- 
view per prospect before determining if 
he is the type of man I can work with. 

“Either the prospect has an immediate 
need for life insurance to cover his 
mortgage, or needs a general survey 
of multiple needs in order to get the 
family financial picture in proper per- 
spective. I can then determine whether 





to make a simple and immediate presen- 
tation on the front porch or else com- 
plete a confidential information blank 
covering the family situation, and then 
make an appointment for an evening 
interview.” 


Neighborly Reception 


Mr. Warren finds the vast majority 
of family men receptive to a home in- 
terview and that concentration on his 
selling area increases his efficiency. Only 
a small percentage of the men he calls 
on reject either him or the idea of life 
insurance service on the first call. But 
many who seem disinterested on the 
first call subsequently open up and be- 
come cooperative clients and form 
friendships. 

The operation naturally requires an 
adjustment in the Warren family life. 
He reports: “I have to conform to a 
schedule. At 6 o’clock I am only about 
ten minutes from home, and am already 
in the neighborhood ready for closing 
interviews during the balance of the 
evening. I usually have two appoint- 
ments after dinner each evening, five 
days a week. In addition to my ap- 
pointments I generally have several 
extra prospects with no definite appoint- 
ments so that I may see them in the 
event one of my appointments doesn’t 
work out. I use my morning hours to 
post records, develop program cases, 
and write out proposals. Other mornings 
I devote to exploring business insurance 
cases, uncovered in situations I have 
already explored and where I have an 
entree through my own policyholder.” 


More Than a Million Is in Sight for 
His Third Year 


Thus, Mr. Warren has developed for 


Paid For $1,186,000 In Second Year 


LARRY J. GORDON 


Larry J. Gordon, Freeman J. Wood 
agency, Lincoln National Life, Chicago, 
entering life insurance at the age of 22 
sold $435,000 his first year in business. 
A graduate of Northwestern University, 
class of ’55, played on the varsity base- 
ball team. He became engaged to be 
married when in college and the cere- 


mony was performed in June of the year 
when he was graduated. 


Started in Father’s Agency 


_ After leaving college he took a job 
in the general insurance agency of his 
father, but it had nothing to do with 
personal salesmanship. 

One day when he was hitch-hiking 
downtown, a man of 65 gave him a ride. 
This man wanted to buy $10,000 of five- 
year term for a special purpose. After 
trying 22 companies he finally located 
Lincoln National who would “give it a 
try.” The prospect passed the medical 
and the young man found he had earned 
$200 in commissions, 

Later, he overheard a stranger say 
that there was a good opportunity open 
for a Northwestern University graduate 





himself a systematic way of serving a 
broad segment of middle-income people 
who might otherwise never enjoy the 
benefits of sound life insurance counsel, 
How happy and confident Warren is 
with his system can be best expressed 
in his own words where he reports: 
“T am not at all worried about doing a 
million of business each year from now 
on because, with Operation Front Yard, 
I feel certain I can get as many good 
prospects as I need when I need them, 
obtain the necessary fact-finding inter- 
views and also the closing interviews, 
which are necessary to guarantee me 
70 to 100 sales a year to people who 
will become clients and sources of 
neighborhood prestige in the years 
ahead.” 





Diedtrich Travels 
Long Distances 





ELMER DIEDTRICH 


Elmer Diedtrich of Aberdeen, South 
Dakota, leader of lives of Old Line Life 
of Milwaukee, joined the company in 
March, 1956, and has been a consistent 
member of its Consecutive Weekly Pro- 
duction Club. He is selling this large 
number of lives in a state which presents 
many physical problems not only because 
of the sparsity of population but the 
expanse of territory it is necessary to 
cover. However, he is not up against a 
problem inherent in all large city pro- 
duction where a prospect can always be 
reached conveniently by taking a taxi 
or bus, but that does not mean there 
can be interview No. 1 because of the 
secretarial barrier that often makes the 
last 15 or 50 feet to the office of the 
prospect impossible to navigate. Mr. 
Diedtrich goes long distances, but even 
if he does not sell on a call not easy to 
reach he knows he will get a cordial 
reception and made to feel neighborly. 

Prior to going with Old Line Life he 
was manager of the Amana Refrigerator 
Aberdeen office. He is a member of the 
American Legion and the Lutheran 
Brotherhood. Mr. and Mrs. Diedtrich 
tn a daughter, Lenise, and a son De 

ain, 





so he followed that man to see where he 
was located. 

It led to the office of General Agent 
Wood and his joining that agency. The 
initial summer was rugged as he sold 
only $33,000, but the general agent stuck 
by him. 

For a time Gordon confined his selling 
to younger men, but then he began to 
reach those of more mature years an 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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HENRY G. BARNHURST, Manager 
Room 1501, 711 Third Avenue 
New York 17. MU 7-9115 

















“Unfortunately, Your Highness, we ran into a little problem on the matter of the beneficiary” 


You don't have to sell a Sultan to encounter an out-of- 
the-ordinary situation. The life underwriter meets them 
regularly. 


That's why it’s good to do business with a progressive 
company, a company that's always ready to give you the 
kind of service you expect. Provident Mutual Life offers 
you every help and cooperation in Life; Accident and 
Sickness, including Income Protection, Hospital-Surgical 
and Major Medical; Group Insurance and Group Pension 
Plans. 


SAMUEL L. ZEIGEN, C.L.U., 
General Agent 


Room 604, 501 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17. MU 2-9192 


GEORGE P. SHOEMAKER, C.L.U., 
General Agent 
Suite 1504, 111 John Street 
New York 38. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


What's more, Provident Mutual offers brokers a port- 
folio of complete and up-to-date coverages—including 
non-can and guaranteed renewable A & S policies— 
plus the full facilities and resources of one of the nation's 
top companies. 


As General Agents and Managers for Provident Mutual 
in the New York area, we invite brokers and surplus 
writers to contact us for more information. We'll be 
glad to help you with your surplus—special lines. 


833 Lincoln Building 
60 East 42nd Street 


WO 4-4151 New York 17. MU 2-1060 


PHILIP H. GILLIS, Manager 
1180 Raymond Blvd. 
Newark 2, N.J. MA 2-7450 








JOHN J. TUNMORE, General Agent 
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CLARENCE L. PETERSON 


Although I am not a member of the 
law department of the Union Central 
Life Insurance Co., for several years 
before assuming my present duties I 
was general counsel of another company. 
During those years this subject was of 
great interest to me and it continues 
to be. 

Much has been said and written by 
many people on various occasions about 
the proper relationship between life in- 
surance agents and lawyers, why agents 
should not engage in the unauthorized 
practice of law and how they can avoid 
doing so. 

While I strongly urge that agents 
should not attempt to be legal experts 
and not try to practice law I believe 
that every agent should know at least 
enough about the law to recognize a 
situation which calls for the services of 
his client’s lawyer. 


Helps Agents Reach Sales Potential 


Even though the phenomenal growth 
of life insurance and the consequent wide 
distribution of its benefits have been 
due largely to the efforts of the agents 
many of them have not achieved their 
sales potential. This is one of the rea- 
sons why the market for life insurance 
has been scarcely scratched, particularly 
in the small business field. 





Agents Must Know Something About Law 


Enough to Explain Reasons and Advantages for Wills, Trust 


Agreements and Those Having to Do With Buy and Sell 


By Crarence L. PETERSON 


Executive Vice President, Union Central Life 


Admittedly, a knowledge of law will 
not in itself transform anyone into a 
salesman. But an agent should come 
closer to reaching his sales potential and 
be able to give better service to more 
clients as he gains knowledge of the 
laws relating to trusts, wills, contracts, 
descent and distribution, partnerships, 
corporations and taxes on gifts, estates 
and income. I do not mean that other 
avenues of sales education should be 
avoided or neglected, and I certainly do 
not mean that an agent should try to 
be a lawyer instead of a salesman. 


However, too many agents have been 
led by themselves or others into the as- 
sumption that only the large _ producer 
needs a basic knowledge of the law. Such 
an assumption is as false as a $3. bill. 
People of moderate means, small partner- 
ships, small corporations, and sole proprie- 
tors are the natural prospects of the small 
producer. They need carefully planned life 
insurance programs for their needs as 
much as, or perhaps more than, the large 
business entities or people of wealth. 


Moreover, people of modest means 
may become affluent; small enterprises 
become large. The agent who begins 
with them might well continue to grow 
with them as their life insurance ad- 
viser if he has the knowledge to give 


them the proper advice which they are 
bound to require. 


Aids Agents in Many Ways 


A working knowledge of the laws I 
have mentioned will help an agent in 
many ways. It will demonstrate to him 
the importance of the application for 
life insurance and the necessity for its 
careful completion from a legal stand- 
point. It will aid him in explaining to 
his clients the reasons for and the ad- 
vantages of wills, trust agreements, and 
buy and sell agreements where needed 
and why it is so important to have these 
documents drafted by their lawyers. It 
will assist him in ascertaining and rec- 
ommending the right kind and _ the 
correct amount of business and personal 
life insurance in different fact situations. 
It will help him in showing his clients 
the right way to apply for, own, pay for, 
and distribute life insurance to have it 
mesh with other property, to avoid ques- 
tions of ownership, insurable interest and 
beneficiary designations, to avoid or solve 
questions of valuation, to avoid or mini- 
mize taxes of various kinds, and to obtain 
the most favorable cost basis for prop- 
erty in the hands of survivors. 


Builds up Confidence 


As an agent gains knowledge of the 


THE TRAVELERS 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


FRANK S. GROH, General Agent 


LIFE — ACCIDENT — HEALTH — GROUP LINES 


Wm.B. Jaeger, Brokerage Mar. 


18 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38 


TO BROKERS ON TERM CONVERSIONS 


COMMISSIONS PAID 





Wm. J. Ritchie, Brokerage Mar. 


WO. 4-1444 





applicable law, he will gain more confi- 
dence in himself and find it easier to 
approach people concerning their per- 
sonal and business life insurance needs 
and problems. He will be more confident 
because he will find himself more adept 
in personal and business estate pro- 
cedures which involve an estate analysis, 
an estate plan based upon the analysis 
and the implementation of the plan to 
carry it into effect. These procedures 
seem complicated to the uninitiated, but 
they are simple to the agent who has 
the proper knowledge. 








Clarence L. Peterson 


A native of Ohio, Clarence L. Peterson 
received his bachelor of law degree from 
Ohio Northern University and in 1928 
was admitted to practice law in Ohio. 
After a short period with another com- 
pany as a claim investigator he became 
a supervisor of claims in 1929, advancing 
through many posts to vice president and 
general counsel. In 1955 he joined Union 
Central Life as a vice president. At 
that time he was secretary of the legal 
section of American Life Convention 
and chairman of its uniform laws com- 
mittee. 

Presently, he is a trustee of the Greater 
Cincinnati Safety Council and is a former 
chairman of the legal committee of the 
Health and Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, which was merged with the 
Bureau to form the Health Insurance 
Association of America. He has also 
served as a member of the National 
Conference of Lawyers and Life In 
surance Companies. He is a Mason and 
belongs to the Columbus Rotary Club. 








In our complex economy, most people 
need more life insurance than they now 
own to provide for their personal and 
business needs. With few exceptions, 
people recognize their life insurance 
needs and provide for them only when 
an agent points out those needs and 
sells life insurance to take care of them. 
The agent who trains himself in how 
to find and provide for those needs will 
obtain his rightful share of the market 


more easily and more certainly than 
the agent who tries to. sell without 


knowledge of the things which he must 
know to be a successful salesman. 





What you lend is lost; when you ask 
for it back you may find a friend made 
an enemy by your kindness. If you 
begin to press him further you have the 
choice of two things—either to lose yout 
loan or lose your friend.—Platus 
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How Insurance Helped 


Martin 


Family 


By Rotanp DarNeELL 
General Agent, Provident Life & Accident, Jackson, Miss. 


In September, 1954, I called on T. F. 
Martin, a good friend and_ neighbor, 
with an elaborate chart of monthly in- 
come protection, demonstrating advan- 
tages of life insurance. After complet- 
ing my “sales talk,” Mr. Martin said: 


I want to buy $20,000 of Ordinary life 
insurance.” Here was a layman telling 
me the type of insurance he wanted to 
purchase. Curious, I thought he had at 
some time been in the insurance busi- 
ness. He explained that his sister had 
lost her husband unexpectedly, had suc- 
cessfully reared two children and that 
Ordinary life insurance was owned on 
the life of the father. 

In December, 1955, my friend pur- 
chased another $20,000 and showed me 
where a whole contract was a_ good 
method to save money and at the same 
time provide maximum protection. 


Would Not Sacrifice His Insurance 


Mr. Martin owned his own business 
and due to some reversals and heavy 
inventories he was forced to liquidate. 
Those were trying times, but he re- 
fused to sacrifice his life insurance and 
asked me to help him on one policy and 


he continued payments on the other 
contract. Obtaining a position with a 
Texas firm, in a short 
time he was pro- 
moted to sales man- 
ager in the Dallas 


area, and it became 
necessary for him to 
move his 
children to 


wife and 


Dallas. 





My wife and I and our two children 
visited Mr. and Mrs. Martin on the 
day of the Cotton Bowl in Dallas, 
and he again expressed his appreciation 
for the life insurance he owned. 

On January 8, 1957, Mrs. Martin called 
me at my home and I learned that I had 
lost one of my closest friends in a 
terrible automobile accident. Social Se- 
curity, Veteran’s pensions, life insur- 
ance settlement options were no longer 
hypothetical sales tools for me. Mrs. 
Martin’s Social Security, the interest 
option on her life insurance and pension 
benefits have provided a comfortable in- 
come for her, her son, Tillman F. (Mike), 
age 8, and her daughter, Patricia, 6. 

Mrs. Martin now resides 30 miles 
from Jackson and young Mike visits 
my son regularly. 

It is wonderful ‘to 
: know that in selling 
4 insurance I can pro- 
‘ vide a way of life 
for other wonderful 
families. I know that 
I now am a real in- 


i 





THE MARTIN FAMILY—Patricia, Mrs. Martha A. and Tillman F. (Mike) 





ROLAND DARNELL 


surance man and with every sale I make 
I know that I am helping someone; 
when a prospect convinces me he really 
does not believe in life insurance | 
don’t have time to talk with him and 
I feel sorry for him. 








Roland Darnell 


Mr. Darnell is a former newspaper 
man who entered life insurance in No- 
vember, 1946 shortly after returning 
from military service. He joined Provi- 
dent Life and Accident three years 
later as general agent in Jackson, Miss. 
and his agency has ranked among the 
company’s top ones. He is a life and 
qualifying member of Million Dollar 
Round Table, and is past president of 
both Jaclson and Mississippi associa- 
tions of life underwriters. He has 
headed many civic and church campaigns 
in his city and has spoken widely before 
life insurance and civic groups. 

















THE GLENN G. GEIGER AGENCY 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Boston, Mass. 


261 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


WITH EXPANDED OFFICES AT 265 MADISON AVENUE 


ALTHOUGH A YOUNGSTER AMONG AGENCIES, WE ARE PREPARED TO GIVE YOU SERVICE AT ITS BEST! 


Call ORegon 9-9494 


SERVICE 


MARTY CAREY—Brokerage 
JOE KEHOE—Pension & Profit Sharing 
ROBERTA MEYER—Statistical 


SALES SUPERVISORS 





DAVE ROSE 
GEORGE AUDIE 
MARVIN SCHACHTER 


NO NEED TOO GREAT FOR US TO UNDERTAKE 
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Agency Management Thaining pS Development 


Equitable Life Assurance Society Started Its Continuous 
Training Of Agency Staff In 1946 


By C1LarENce B. METZGER 


Vice President—Department of Agencies and Sales Management 
Training, Equitable Life Assurance Society 


The current interest of American 
business in management training and 
development programs amounts almost 
to a fad. It seems as though there is 
scarcely any great university which has 
not added a short or long course for 
business executives who are sent back 
to the campus by their companies to 
prepare them for more effective leader- 
ship. 

Some of America’s great corporations 
spend many millions of dollars annually 
to retrain top, as well as junior execu- 
tives. Such organizations as American 
Management Association turn out class 
after class of busy business executives 
who have spent weeks in courses or 
seminars on management outside the 
daily problems of their own business. 
In the life insurance business, manage- 
ment training appears to be coming of 
age. An increasing number of compa- 
nies has instituted management develop- 
ment programs of their own, and the 
American College of Life Underwriters 
within the last several years has ap- 
pointed a director of management train- 
ing and is now offering a well-conceived 
course in life insurance agency manage- 
ment. 


History and Tradition Factors 


The management development pro- 
gram of any given organization is de- 
termined largely by its history and tradi- 
tions. The larger the organization, the 
more important are these two factors. 
Because of the reluctance of established 
personnel to accept new ideas or, more 
importantly, to put them into practice it 
takes years for a large organization to 
put the best conceivable plan into action. 

In order to get an understanding of 
the managerial development program of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
it seems worthwhile to take an historical 
look at the development of the life insur- 
ance business in the United States in 
the last 100 years and to etch against it 
the evolutionary change from a general 
agency organization to a branch office 
system. 

For purposes of this historical look, 
we might conveniently consider four 
distinct periods in the case of the 
Equitable: 

From 1859, date of its founding, to 

the Armstrong Investigation of 1905. 

The period from 1905 to World 

War I. 

The end of World War I to the 

end of World War II. 

The end of World War II to date. 


Initial Managerial and Unit 
Manager Appointments 

The Equitable started out as a gen- 

eral agency company and grew steadily 

in size until 1905. At that time its field 

managerial staff consisted solely of gen- 

eral agents, but in 1906 it appointed its 


first agency manager, thus initiating the 
beginning of the shift to the branch 
office system. 

A few years later the appointment of 
the first unit manager took place, inau- 
gurating the middle management group 
that has become so important in the 
management development program of 
the Society. The purpose of this was 
to place recruiting, training and super- 
vision of salesmen under local sales 
leadership—the chief objective being to 
train salesmen on the job under actual 
sales conditions. 

In the years between the Armstrong 
Investigation and the end of World 
War I, there was a slow but steady 
appointment of agency managers. By 
the end of World War II the manage- 
ment organization was predominantly 
managerial or branch office. 


War Veterans Wanted Larger Protection 


Two very important events occurred 
about this time which raised sights of 
the American public to the importance 
and value of life insurance, and raised 
sights of company management to the 
unlimited future of life insurance. 

One of these events was the offering 
by the United States Government of 
War Risk Insurance. The offer of $10,000 
coverage to every service man going 
out to face hazards of war put $0 bil- 
lion of life insurance protection on the 
books in a matter of a few short months. 

This had a startling effect on the 








Clarence B. Metzger 


One of the outstanding educators and 
trainers of field men, Mr. Metzger was 
graduated from University of Pittsburgh 
with B.S. and M.A. degrees. His major 
interest has been in the field of adult 
education, particularly as it applies to 
management training. 

In 1924 Mr. Metzger joined the leading 
general agency at the time in America— 
the Edward A. Woods Co.. Equitable 
Society, Pittsburgh. In 1928 he was 
made superintendent of the Woods 
agency and hired, trained and super- 
vised up to 18 unit managers. He was 
appointed Buffalo manager of Society in 
1937; came to home office in 1940 as 
assistant treasurer in charge of cashiers; 
also of the office management training 
course. In 1942 he formulated the So- 
ciety’s plans for training former em- 
ployes returning from militarv service. 

As second vice president of the So- 
ciety in charge of agency training he 
introduced management training con- 
ferences, a new concept for long-range, 
segmented and continuous management 
training. In 1957 he was elected vice 
president, department of agency and 
sales management training. 





American public which had been used 
to considering $2,000 or $3,000 of insur- 
ance on the family head as “a lot of 
insurance.” By the stroke of the govern- 
mental pen almost as much life insur- 
ance was put in force at one time as'‘all 
of the life insurance companies had in 
force after 100 years of private life 1n- 
surance operation. Not only did this raise 
the sights of the public, but it also paved 
the way for the acceptance of another 
idea which a few enthusiasts had been 
promoting since 1915 — the economic 
value of the human life. This was ad- 
vocated originally by Dr. S. S. Huebner 
at Wharton School, University of Penn- 
sylvania, and was endorsed and sustained 
by some of the great life insurance 
agency builders of the day. 

Following World War I, the amount 
of life insurance sold annually and in 
force increased tremendously as did the 
agency field forces of the life companies. 


Formal Management Training Program 
Began in 1946 

Until 1946 the Society had no formal 
management training program. Those 
appointed to management responsibility 
were the product of the training given 
by their general agents or agency man- 
agers. Some geniuses produced outstand- 
ing men. By the same token, some were 
at the other end of the scale. 

In 1946 it was decided as a matter of 
company policy to establish minimum 
standards of performance and to set up 
standard operational procedures in both 
agency and unit managerial develop- 
ment. The services of the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Association 
(LIAMA) were employed to conduct 
three schools in life insurance agency 
management. Every one of the Society’s 
106 managers at that time was required 
to attend regardless of his length of 
service or the size of his agency. In 
addition, there were in attendance some 
40 unit managers who were more or less 
ear-marked for potential managerial ap- 
pointments. While these schools were 
being conducted, the training division 
of the agency department was formulat- 
ing a School in Unit Management which 
adhered more closely to the problems of 
middle management and company policy. 

Advanced Schools 

Starting in early 1948, and continuing 
until February 1956, 24 unit manage- 
ment schools were conducted by the 
Society. These were attended by ap- 
proximately 20 seasoned agency mana- 
gers as observers to assist the technical 
staff in incorporating procedures which, 
in their experience, had been found 
effective. This program trained some 863 
unit managers and formed the founda- 
tion for the Equitable’s current field 
management program. 

In May, 1950, a series of Advanced 
Schools in Unit Management was inau- 





CLARENCE B. METZGER 


gurated which offered courses in man- 
agement to both agency managers and 
their unit managers on a departmental 
basis. For the first time this course 
brought together five levels of the com- 
pany organization: agency managers; 
their unit and district managers; the 
director of agencies for each regional 
department of the Society; the agency 
officer in charge of development and 
training, and the technical instructors 
in management. 

Thus, both line and staff people were 
able to get together at the agency level 
on problems common to both the field 
and the home office. 

The prime objective in all these 
courses was to make both the agency 
and unit manager more effective in 
carrying out the Society’s philosophy 
of agency development; to get its share 
of the business by the development of 
individual salesmen rather than by set- 
ting arbitrary objectives of volume and 
hiring the necessary number of men to 
get it. 

Segment Training Program 


Over the years, the philosophy of 
training of the Equitable has been based 
upon six tenets: 

To train career underwriters; get new 
men into substantial early production; 
enable a man to earn while he learns; 
provide continuous training for the es- 
tablished salesman; train through unit | 
managers and agency managers at the 
agency level; prepare our own training 
material. 

The managerial corollary was that 
which has been advocated for so many 
years by the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association to the effect 
that “the fundamental objective of 4 
manager is to develop career underwrit- 
ers who will produce an adequate volume 
of quality business at a cost which 1s 
reasonable to the policyholder, agent, 
manager and the company.” : 

In 1956, 2 momentous company deci- 
sion was made to extend the idea 0 
continuous training to the manageria 
staff. In that year the company launched 
upon a Segment Training Program. This 
may be defined as the concentrated 
treatment of one aspect of the managers 
job at a time, at the agency level, 
conference form, with the several levels 
of sales organization present and paf- 


(Continued on Page 166) 
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Newark 
GEORGE G. JOSEPH, C.L.U. General Agents C. VERNON BOWES 
ALDEN R. SARGENT, Supervisor PAUL J. STYGER 
FANK J. HALE, Supervisor RONALD H. LYNN 
ROBERT E. CAPACCIO MARVIN L. STEIN 
J. HOWARD EPPINGER CARL K. MUTZE 
RAYMOND W. STONE, JR. DONALD D. TERP 
CLAUDE J. TALBOT, C.L.U. HENRY C. STOCKMAN 
DONALD C. SAVOY HENRY C. STOCKMAN, JR., C.L.U. 
WILLIAM MUNSON LOWELL D. CRANDON 


Hackensack Branch Office 
MAX ROSENBACH, C.L.U. BRANCH MANGER 





JOHN J. NASH CHARLES A. MUCCI 
EDWARD T. GUINTON, JR. PAUL J. OSTROM 
ALFRED J. NORTON WILLIAM J. SAUERMAN 
GEORGE J. ROLUCK WILLIAM P. TULLY 
DOUGLAS A. FAIRWEATHER KENNETH F. SCHANTZ 


New Brunswick Branch Office 





ALFRED A. GELFOND, BRANCH MANGER 








FRANCIS E. POCHICK SOLOMAN J. CHARLOFF 
J. PETER KAVOLIUS ROBERT C. VARALL 
Asbury Park Branch Office Trenton Branch Office 
HARRY W. BERGER, BRANCH MGR. EDWIN P. McMULLEN, BRANCH MGR. 
PHILIP KLEIN JEROME BARSKY 


JOHN A. STEIB 


LEO J. SCHWARTZ WILLIAM F. POLLICK 


WALTER GEORGE 

. PAUL J. MURPHY 
MARTIN C. LAROFF 
WALTER E. WALLACE DAVID R. LUDWIG 





Newark Staff Managers: 





CORNELIUS E. FELT, Brokerage Manager DAVID C. FLAGG, C.L.U., Pension Manager 
La 
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| know that many agents have been 
driven to distraction by a situation where 
you, your client, his attorney and his 
accountant have worked for weeks to set 
up a plan of insurance which must be put 
into effect by next Thursday, only to 
fnd that everything is held up by some 
physician who will not reply to a letter 
which has been sitting on his desk for 
three weeks. I agree that this is not 
right, considerate, or fair. There must 
be a reason for it. Someone somewhere 
along the line must have handled this 
doctor rather tactlessly or irritated him. 

I would like nothing better than to be 
able to offer a sure-fire formula which 
insure all the cooperation you 
would like from physicians, whether as 
prospective clients, as the attending phy- 
sician of your client, or as a medical ex- 
aminer. I cannot pretend to have such a 
formula, but I do have some suggestions 
which I believe will smooth your path. 
If you are an experienced agent you 
have probably learned them yourself, 
but perhaps they will bear repeating. 

We must first realize that, whether we 
like it or not, when you or I ask a phy- 
sician for something he is in the driver’s 
seat, and he also happens to have an 
unusually good stock of excuses for fail- 
ure to comply promptly if he chooses to 
use them. Whatever you ask him to do, 
ask it as a favor and keep it on a “favor” 
rather than a “demand” basis as long as 
you possibly can. 

Physicians are particularly susceptible 
to an approach which recognizes that 
they lead irregular lives, work long 
hours, are often tired out, and would like 
to see more of their families. On the 
other hand, pre-emptory demands are 
almost sure to nettle them. 

Many of you remember the old song, 

“There’s no one with endurance like the 
man who sells insurance.” You and I 
know that this is a necessary ingredient 
in the personality of the successful sales- 
man. We also know that some people 
react very negatively to too much per- 
sistence. Try not to prod the doctor too 
soon, too often, or too aggressively. You 
can easily get your request transferred 
to the bottom of his correspondence file 
if you overdo it. 
_ You have many valid reasons for haste 
in completing your transactions, but try 
not to make an emergency out of every 
case. Most doctors will cooperate with 
you if you have a saleable reason for 
urgency, but they will soon tire of drop- 
ping everything to attend to your every 
request. 

It is usually best to avoid any sug- 
gestion that the doctor is under an “obli- 
gation” to comply with your request. 
The doctor already appreciates this re- 
sponsibility and is apt to resent anything 
smacking of a pressure approach. 

'ry to avoid calling him at times when 
you can suspect it would be most in- 
convenient to interrupt him. 


Make a Friend of Doctor’s Assistant 


There is one way in which you can 
come closer to complying with most of 
these suggestions and at the same time 


indicate your consideration for the doc- 





About the Author 


Dr. Archibald C. Wilson is a native 
of Ontario. He did his pre-medical and 
graduate work at the University of 
Toronto, receiving his medical degree in 
1934 from the University’s Faculty of 
Medicine. The following year he joined 
Connecticut General and in 1937 was 
appointed assistant medical director. 

During World War II he served three 
years with the U. S. Navy and was re- 
leased with the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander. 

In 1947 he was appointed associate 
medical director and since 1952 he has 
been medical director of reinsurance. 

He is a member of the Association 
of Life Insurance Medical Directors and 
serves as vice chairman of its Board 
of Life Insurance Medicine. He is also 
chairman of the Professional Relations 
Committee of the Medical Section of the 
American Life Convention. 








tor and his time. Most doctors have an 
office assistant, and frequently she is the 
key to the whole situation. Many of 
them are very protective of their em- 
ployers and resent demands on the doc- 
tor’s time almost more than he does. 
Take the trouble to introduce yourself 
to her. Sell her that you are a reason- 
able and understanding person. See that 
she understands your problem and that 
she appreciates that you understand hers. 
Convince her that you don’t intend to 
badger and bedevil the doctor. If you 
can do this, you will have a very valu- 
able friend in court. 

On those occasions where there is a 
real hurry, do some spade work. Write 
a letter explaining the situation and 
stating the fact that you would appreci- 
ate special consideration in this particu- 
lar case. If you hold down the number 
of such requests, she will probably steer 
them through for you. It is much better 
to get your plea in early rather than 
complain later when everyone is on the 
defensive. 


When Report Is Adverse 


When you know or suspect that a 
physician has been obliged to submit 
an adverse report about your client, you 
will naturally wonder about the validity 
of the information which he has sub- 
mitted. If you have any reason to ques- 
tion the ability of the doctor or the 
validity of his diagnosis, you should rot 
take this up directly with the doctor. 
He is almost certain to resent this, no 
matter how pleasant he may seem to be 
about it. State your case to your home 
office. They can often tell you whether 
the diagnosis is based on undoubted fact 
or is controversial, and can advise you 
as to how to proceed if there is any 


(Continued on Page 58) 





136 East 57th Street 


CLARENCE OSHIN, C.L.U. 
Manager 





THE OSHIN AGENCY 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MUrray Hill 8-0615 


New York 22, N. Y. 


LOUIS LOFT, C.L.U. 
Manager 


P. F. Hodes" 


General ‘Agent 


E. J. Hodes 


Associate General Agent 














ANNOUNCING NATIONAL LIFE'S 
NEW 
EXECUTIVE 95 SERIES 


Featuring 
High Early Cash Values 


{Cash values equal the full net level premium reserve.) 
Dividend Option Available 
Minimum Issue $15,000 
M Issue Ages 20-70 


ideal for Split Dollar 
and Bank Loan plans, also father-son contracts 


Policy Loans Available at Issue 





k 
Brokers and Agents 
with Surplus business.... 


AT YOUR SERVICE: 


PHIL HODES 
ELLIOT HODES 
LARRY ROSENTHAL 





National Life 
of VERMONT 


55 LIBERTY STREET ° NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


PHONE BArclay 7-3972 
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Father of 10, Schmerge Needs 
Few Other Sales Arguments 





ALBERT C. SCHMERGE FAMILY 


Many of the leading agents of the 
country have large families. An example 
is Albert C. Schmerge, Mutual Benefit 
Life, Earls agency, Cincinnati. Mr. and 
Mrs. Schmerge are parents of five sons 
and five daughters. He is never in need 
of a argument when making a 
call on the head of a family. 

Joining Mutual Benefit Life May 1, 
1955, with the Earls agency he had paid 
for more than a million by December 1], 
repeating production of that size in each 


sales 





Best Dekich Market: Younger 


College Professors 





S. EUGENE 


DEKICH 


S. Eugene Dekich, who represents 
State Mutual Life, lives in Auburn, 
Ala. (permanent population 6,000), where 
Alabama Polytechnic is located. The 
student enrollment is approximately 
8,500. In addition to the many members 
of the college faculty a number of re- 
tired personnel live there. There are 
only five insurance agents in the town. 

Mr. Dekich, who was an Army officer 
in Korea, finds his market to be mostly 


of next two years. Prior to being with 
his present company he led another 
company during each of the three years 
he was with it. 

After serving in the Army during 
World War II he owned and man- 
aged a successful food business until en- 
tering the life insurance field. Prior to 
graduation from Xavier University he 
captained the freshman football team 
and was named captain of one of the 
inost successful teams in the school’s 
history. At the season’s end, he was 
named to the honorary captaincy of the 
All Ohio Team and starred against the 
old Cleveland entry in the National 
Football League during the sectional 
All Star game. 

Mr. Schmerge is a director of Cincin- 
nati Association of Life Underwriters 
and has spoken to life insurance groups 
on numerous occasions. 





college seniors. The Polytechnic In- 
stitute is on a quarterly basis so every 
three months the college graduates ap- 
proximate 500. He, therefore, tries to 
see each senior as he knows they are 
good prospects for life insurance. He 
always obtains a list of graduating 
seniors from the college and immediately 
places each name upon his direct mailing 
list. Out of 25 names he averages 12 
replies. Regardless of whether he re- 
ceives a reply he calls on the senior. 
So far, he has never run out of prospects. 

The type of policy Mr. Dekich sells 
is Ordinary Life—average size $10,000 
minimum. Most of the seniors purchase 
life insurance because they own little 
or no insurance. He stresses the idea 
of saving money by purchasing life in- 
surance at a low rate while they are 
young. The college faculty offers a good 
market, especially the younger members. 





Paid for $1,186,000 


(Continued from Page 46) 


established in business. He began to 
climb fast after Fall started and in his 
second year he sold $1,186,000. He has 
bought a $30,000 home and carries $77,000 
on his own life. His production includes 
accident and health as well as life insur- 
ance and he has had Group as well as 
pension cases. He has taken LUTC 
courses and is working for CLU. 

Mr. Gordon’s 1958 summer vacation 





Husband and Wife Active in 
Church and Community 


Mary Jennings, wife of Howard E. 
Jennings, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, Plattsburg, N. Y., feels the same 
way about church and community work 
that he does. It is their firm belief that 
every citizen should not only be civic 
minded but devote a certain amount 
of time trying to make the community a 
better place to live. 

Mrs. Jennings has been president of 
the Mother’s Club and Champlain Valley 
Hospital Junior League, two of the larg- 
est women’s organizations in Platts- 
burg. She is also active in the Catholic 
Daughters. 

Currently, Mr. Jennings is vice presi- 
dent of Community Chest; on executive 
board of a Boy Scouts of America 
Council; first vice president of Rotary 
Club, vice president of Home Owner’s 
Associates, vice president of Holy Name 
Society. 

He has been chairman of Knights of 
Columbus civic activities committee; and 
past president of life underwriters as- 
sociation. He belongs to Plattsburg Golf 
and Country Club. 

“Needless to say,” he told The Gold 
Book, “these extra-curricular activities 
have helped sell one of the greatest 
products available to man.” 





The Jennings Family with Pastor 
on Church steps. 





Iwasaki’s Record of Lives 





FRANK M. 


IWASAKI 


Frank M. Iwasaki of Feustel-Berglas 
agency in Los Angeles was Lincoln 
National Life leader in 1957. 

Joining the company in April, 1946, 
he wrote 178 lives in 1956 and 198 in 
1955. He qualified for MDRT in 1957 
and has won the National Quality Award 
seven times. He has been a member of 
the company’s President’s top sales 
honor club for eight years, and by Sep- 
tember 1, 1958, had been a member of 
the company’s consecutive production 
club for the preceding 67 months. 





was in great contrast to the first one 
he had after becoming an insurance 
agent. The day before he left for the 
1958 vacation was a hectic one. Before 
evening came he sold a $70,000 policy, 
another for $20,000 and at luncheon 
with the treasurer of a corporation he 
made a pension sale. 





Steady Greenblatt Climb 
Up Ladder Of Sales 


When Walter Greenblatt of the J. P. 
Pierce Agency, State Mutual Life, en- 
tered life insurance in Dallas, he knew 
only one person there. Previously, he 
had worked in New York City and in 





WALTER GREENBLATT 


February, 1949, was graduated trom 
Wharton School, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He has found new clients through 
referred leads. His average premium pe! § 
policy is around $25 per $1,000. His most 
consistent policies written are Ordinary 
Life and family income, his favorite 
prospects being young professional me? 
and traveling salesmen. 

“My clients are mostly men from ages 
25 to 35,” he said to The Gold Book. 
“My production, starting with $300,000, 
has shown a steady climb. Here's the 
way it has gone up: second year, $375- 
000; third, $400,000; fourth, $460,000; 
fifth, $575,000; sixth, $780,000, and ol 
June 30, 1958, it was $565,000.” 
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idle of _Arbiianiind 


Why do A. & S. producers in the metropolitan New York market look to KEANE & 
WARNER, INC. when placing their business? 


For the past 11 years our Agency has been privileged to provide complete Accident and Sick- 
ness facilities to brokers and agents in this area. Since we started “from scratch” in 1947, brok- 
ers in ever increasing numbers have helped our premium volume to soar. Today, in fact, many 
companies in the A. & S. field write less dollar volume than Keane & Warner, Inc. 


The reasons why discriminating brokers prefer our facilities are set forth as follows: 
1. We operate exclusively in the A. & S. field, representing the finest companies.** 


2. Because of our many years of A. & S. experience as producers and old time “leg work” we 
have a first-hand understanding of the broker’s problems. 


3. Keane & Warner, Inc. have the markets for any—well, almost any—accident and sickness 
risk. . . . Individual and Group, Group Travel, Non-Can., Group hospitalization, Major Med- 
ical—Individual and Group, Special Risks, Group Key Man A. & S. and Substandard Risks. 
If we don’t have an immediate market for your line, we can locate it for you. 


4. We asa General Agency recognize our dual responsibility to our producers and to our com- 
panies. We underwrite carefully to insure the producer’s client that when a claim arises there 
will be no technicalities to prevent prompt settlement of claims. 


Finally, we believe in taking the very BEST care of our producers, regardless of volume—big or 


small. New producers hear about their friends receiving good treatment with us, and then seek the ad- 
vantages we offer of good companies, good service and sincere appreciation for the opportunity to serve. 


Remember always: We do business exclusively through brokers and agents— 
NO DIRECT BUSINESS. Our full A. & S.facilities are available to you. 


**Representing as General Agents— 


AMERICAN CASUALTY CO. of Reading, Pa. FIREMAN'S FUND of San Francisco, Cal. 
AETNA INSURANCE CO. of Hartford, Conn. PROVIDENT LIFE & CASUALTY of Chattanooga, Tenn. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
In the City of New York 


wD 
KEANE & WARNER, INC. 


Speciahizing in A. & S. Exclusively 


Robert J. Keane Reuben Warner 
150 BROADWAY - - - - NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Phone: WOrth 4-3670 


Sparks Yantis, Brokerage Manager 
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The Trend 






In National Advertising 


By Life Insurance Companies 


By RicHarp S. HacGMAN 


Director of Advertising, Northwestern Mutual Life 


Words like “merchandising” and “image” are being used with continued frequency 
by life insurance advertising people. There are more references to advertising as 


a part of the “total selling effort.” 


These may be some of the symptoms of a growing interest in bringing all of the 
elements of selling to focus. If there is any trend at all, it may be toward a broader 
concept of what advertising should undertake as its proper part of the marketing 


process. 


Although there is no evidence of major increases in budgets there appears to 
have been growth in what life insurance is calling upon its advertising to do. For 
example, advertising is in role of a selling tool in the hands of agents and it is 


also expected to “project a company image.” 


It is asked to arouse enthusiasm 


among agents for certain production goals and to help develop a new public concept 
of life insurance. It is used to improve identification, to secure support for general 
economic and political views, and to stimulate the sale of specific plans and policies. 


Some companies, of course, mention 
only a few of these objectives. The 
larger programs in terms of space and 
budget are generally the more compre- 
hensive, but some of the smaller ones 
mention a wide variety of aims. A 
glance at life insurance advertisements 
in any one general publication reveals 
little uniformity in subject or approach. 
This lack of uniformity appears also to 
extend into the selection of media. Not 
only is there no notable agreement on 
the use of newspapers, magazines, tele- 
vision, radio, outdoor boards, etc., but 
there is no unanimity within these cate- 
gories. Which magazine and how much, 
for example, are by no means settled 
questions. 

The wide divergence of practice, 
coupled with evident interest in more 
closely integrating advertising with the 
whole selling process, indicates that life 
insurance advertising is in a state ot 
change. Companies are giving a great 
deal of thought to their advertising and 
it is reasonable to expect some interesting 
developments. : ; 

The current views of some of the com- 
panies are described below. 


Connecticut General Uses 
Four-Color Layouts 


W. K. PAYNTER 
Director, Advertising 
and Public Relations 


Connecticut General’s 1958 national 
advertising campaign features the com- 
pany’s Group insurance and Group pen- 
sion services, particularly its techniques 
for helping an employer to obtain em- 
ploye understanding of Group benefits. 

The advertising makes use of four 
colors and a simplified art style which 
seeks to symbolize some of the advan- 
tages of the “B. E. U.” program to 
achieve “Better Employe Understand- 
ing.” The new design and the use of 
color have stepped up advertising reader- 
ship considerably, and have more than 
justified the per page cost of four color 
over the two color style previously used. 

In addition to the direct sales value 
for the company’s lines of Group insur- 
ance, the advertising is intended also to 
help build public familiarity with the 
company name and to convey a favorable 
impression of the company for the bene- 
fit of all sales activities. The advertis- 


ing appears in Time, Newsweek, Busi- 
ness Week and the Harvard Business 
Review. 


Equitable Society Continues 
Living Insurance Campaign 


CHARLES R. CORCORAN 
Second Vice President 


Along with most major life insurance 
companies advertising today, Equitable 
Society seeks in its national advertising 
in print to communicate through “image 
projection” — selling advertising which 
also projects the company as a good 
corporate personality. 

Equitable does this through its “Living 
Insurance” campaign, now nearing the 
completion of its fourth year and widely 
commended and copied. “Living Insur- 
ance” had its birth in the concept that 
the thought of death is the major deter- 
rent in readily discussing life insurance 
with most people. The campaign is, of 
course, a practical exercise in semantics. 
While it is true that the larger percent- 
age of life insurance benefits go to living 
policyholders, the authors did not take 
that into account when designing the 
campaign. Later it became a by-product. 
The original concept recognized that the 
word “life,” strangely enough when 
coupled with “insurance,” had come to 
connote “death.” It was reasoned that 
a more digestible image would be pro- 
jected if this connotation could be 
softened. 

While the campaign is still an infant— 
long-term use is of considerable impor- 
tance in judging the true impact of image 
projection—Equitable’s sales force re- 
ports continuing improved recognition 
and acceptance. Living Insurance has 
also proved to be an effective and flex- 
ible merchandising and promotion 
vehicle. 

3y and large Equitable’s ads feature 
selling copy. Large photographs of hu- 
man situations and the slogan bring the 
ads into the area of image projection. 
Mass circulation magazines are used and 
are supplemented by insertions in farm 
publications. 

The campaign has captured the imagin- 
ation of magazine readers as evidenced 
by the steady flow of letters requesting 
reprints and offering photographs for 
future use. It has also won nearly every 
important advertising award in its cate- 
gory. 





Franklin Life Aims 
Appeal to Intelligence 


FRANCIS J. O’BRIEN 
Vice President and Director 
of Sales Promotion 


In these days of world-shaking inter- 
national events, an assassination in Iraq 
is of interest and concern to every intel- 
ligent American. For that reason the 
news magazines such as Time, News- 
week, U. S. News & World Report, have 
both an extensive and intensive reader- 
ship. The Franklin Life believes that the 
people who read these publications are 
the bellwethers who lead the way and 
whom others follow. So we continue to 
use these publications in our national 
advertising. For a somewhat similar 
reason we use Forbes—the magazine of 
business and finance which is read 
largely by people in upper bracket in- 
comes, We find the results gratifying; 
and with the company right at the three 
billion dollar in-force mark, anticipate 


a continuation of these media on our 
schedule, 
Needless to say Franklin Life con- 


siders insurance trade publications of 
great importance and gives them a large 
share of our time, attention, and budget. 





Guardian Life Emphasizes 


“Guardian” in Headline 


JOHN A. BUCKLEY, JR. 
Director of Public Relations 


Guardian’s national advertising for 
1958 has continued to follow the same 
format used in earlier years, emphasiz- 
ing the company name by incorporating 
the word “Guardian” in each headline. 
The policy advertised is called a guardian 
—for instance, an ad on retirement plans 
used the headline “Guardian of Happy 
Tomorrows”; one on Accident and 
Health was the “Guardian Against the 
Unexpected”—and each ad again invites 
the reader to see “your local Guardian 
representative or your broker.” 

Our schedule this year was changed 
to give more emphasis to a top quality 
market, with each ad appearing in Time, 
Newsweek and the New York Times 
Sunday Magazine. Our primary objec- 
tive in this market continues to be the 
building of name recognition, acceptance 
and prestige for The Guardian and its 
representatives. 


Jefferson Seasiland Identifies 
The Agent With Company 


JACK BILYEU 
Assistant Director of Advertising 


During the year ahead, the prime ob- 
jective of Jefferson Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company’s advertising program— 
carried out largely on a share-the-cost 
cooperative basis with managers and 
agents—will be to identify the individual 
agent with his company in the eyes of 
his prospects and clients in his own com- 
munity. Recognizing that it is the in- 
dividual agent in the field who makes 
the majority of life insurance sales, Jef- 
ferson Standard strives to give the field 
man an advertising program that will 





bring him recognition and prestige on 
the local scene. 

We believe that what the field man 
wants most from advertising is to have 
his name and his company affiliation 
publicized in his own community. Thus, 
it is Jefferson Standard’s objective t 
accomplish this through a local program 
utilizing the media of newspaper, radio, 
television or speciality advertising, tail- 
ored to fit the needs of the individual 
agent in his own community. 

Full promotion of the program and 
special incentives will be utilized to in- 
duce wide participation by agents, help- 
ing the company name and product to 
reach particularly the communities where 
Jefferson Standard has aggressive sales 
representation. The company’s advertis- 
ing program for the year ahead is de- 
signed for the agent’s use in his own 
community to help sell himself, his prod- 
uct and his company. 


Hancock Returns to 


Great American Series} 


LEE HOWARD 
Director of Advertising 


John Hancock’s national advertising 
program for 1958 marked a return to our 
institutional series on great Americans 
This consisted of five insertions each in 
Life, Look, Reader’s Digest and Satur- 
day Evening Post. A new feature has 
been the addition of a single black-and- 
white column facing the main four 
color page. 

Although our 1958 national advertising 
budget represents a reduction over 195/ 
(and 1959 expenditures will probably re- 
main at the present level) we expect that 
our concentration on institutional mes- 
sages will give us a chance to plan for 
a broader program in the years ahead 





Lincoln National Life 


Capitalizes on New Plans 


JOHN P. WHITE 
Advertising Manager 


In setting objectives and planning the 
details of Lincoln National’s adverts 
ing campaign we strive for maximum 
benefits in three areas which in ow} 
opinion are of most importance: 

The eifect on the public (name 
recognition, prestige, delivery of @ 
selling message, getting the ad 
noticed, etc.). 

Effect on our agents (keeping them 
aware of the company’s advertising 
and its success in area No, 1, and 
selling them on the values of actt 
ally using the advertising). 

3. The use by agents of sales tools ant 
the procedures resulting from the 
advertising. } 

Largely because of the importance 0 
the second two areas, Lincoln National 
supports its agents with magazine adver 
tising that follows more than one theme. 
Group insurance is advertised in Fortune 
and Nation’s Business; juvenile am 
family plans are advertised in Parents 
Magazine, and plans of wide genera 
interest are advertised in The Saturday 
Evening Post, 

This type of schedule not only enables 
us to deliver our advertising messages ! 


bo 
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millions of potential prospects; it also 
enables us to capitalize on new plans of- 
fered by the company by calling atten- 
tion to them in the company’s advertis- 
ing. Inserting advertisements about 
these new plans has helped tremendously 
in keeping the agents aware of the com- 
pany ’s advertising support and in get- 
ting them to use sales tools based on it. 





Manufacturers Life Ads 
Emphasize Financial Service 


E. F. FREY 
Advertising Manager 


Because of our organizational pattern, 
national magazines are not a good adver- 
tising buy in all countries in which the 
Manufacturers L ife operates. However, 
we are using this medium in Canada 
where we operate throughout the coun- 
try. 

For several years our magazine ads 
have been of a gentle “needling” nature. 
We have sought to remind the buyer of 
what can happen to his family or himself 
if he has inadequate life insurance pro- 
tection. We have tried to avoid the 
melodramatic poverty- -stricken type of 
approach which we believe is unrealistic 
in this day and age. For example, in one 
ad a little girl asks her mother in the 
caption—“Why do you have to work, 
mom?” The answer given was that there 
was just not enough money left after 
final expenses were paid. In another of 
the series, an elderly man beset by 
typical Canadian weather for the month 


of March, gazes wistfully at a poster 
that says—' ‘Go south for a winter va- 
cation.” The caption says—“Wishing 


won't make it come true.” His problem— 
one of “barely enough” income after re- 
tirement. In each ad we merchandise 
life insurance in terms of a financial 


service that is being provided in the 
community by the Men from Manufac- 
turers. 


We like magazines because we can use 
four colors and thus achieve greater im- 
pact of illustration. Surveys tend to in- 
dicate that results justify the extra cost. 
We continue to be so'd on the merits of 
magazine advertising because of the long 
life of magazines in the home and _ be- 
cause several publications offer us a 
fairly select audience for our message in 
terms of income, education and occupa- 
tion, 


Mass. Mutual Program 
Three Separate Campaigns 


SENECA M. GAMBLE 
Advertising Manager 


M; issachusetts Mutual’s advertising 
program comprises three different cam- 
Paigns in appropriate media. 

The consumer campaign in The Satur- 
day Evening Post, Time and Newsweek 
continues to gain outstandingly high 
readership ratings, based on Starch stud- 
les, resulting in an unusually high score 
for readers per dollar of advertising 
expenditure. 

This campaign for the seventh con- 
secutive year is built around the warm, 
true-to-life sketches of family situations 
familiar to all, drawn by America’s best 
known and most popular artist, Norman 
Rockwell. These human interest scenes 
Jead into brief, crisp copy that calls at- 





e Company-Agent Identification 
e Use of Color 
e Diversity of Ad Themes 


tention to family needs that can be met 
by life insurance. Specific needs and 
Massachusetts Mutual policies and plans 
are discussed, and the reader is invited 
to consult his Massachusetts Mutual man 
or call the general agent listed under 
Massachusetts Mutual in his phone book. 

A separate campaign aimed at business 
executives is being run in Fortune 
magazine. This campaign is designed to 
promote Group and business insurance, 
informing management of the numerous 
ways in which this kind of insurance can 
help solve corporate problems, and point- 
ing out the advantages of the varied 
Massachusetts Mutual plans. The first 
ad in the new season’s campaign, open- 
ing in October, is devoted to key man 
insurance, a two page spread featuring 
the provocative headline, “A Good Man 
Is Hard to Find—and Keep.” 

The third Massachusetts Mutual ad- 
vertising campaign is being run in the 
alumni publications of 37 colleges and 
universities. These ads feature the suc- 
cess of Massachusetts Mutual agents and 
point up thorough training and other 
facilities provided by the company to 
qualified men Seeking sales careers with 
Massachusetts Mutual. 


Metropolitan Cooperative 


Ad Campaign A Success 
HENRY R. GEYLIN 


Manager Advertising Service 


In 1958 Metrcpolitan is continuing the 
public service health and safety adver- 
tising campaign which has been in effect 
since 1922, Aimed at keeping people 
informed of the latest developments on 
subjects such as blood pressure, cancer, 
heart disease, safe driving, etc., this 
campaign continues to elicit a stream 
of letters of commendation from health 
authorities, opinion leaders, and people 
in all walks of life. These messages are 
carried in leading magazines of the 
United States and Canada with a com- 
bined circulation of approximately 40,- 
000,000. Radio announcements _ bring 
“Good Hints for Good Health” to people 
of the United States and Canada over 
52 radio stations in 43 major cities. 

Starch surveys continue to indicate a 
very high readership of Metropolitan’s 
magazine advertisements, with many at- 
taining top-ranking, or close to it, in 
terms of readers per dollar. In an effort 
to further disseminate this health and 
welfare information, reprints of each 
advertisement, including a schedule of 
Metropolitan’s radio announcements, are 
made available for distribution by the 
agents. From all indications, this health 
and welfare campaign is accomplishing 
its objective of helping people toward 
a safer and happier life. In addition, a 
tremendous amount of good will is being 
generated by this public service effort. 

Metropolitan is also running a special 
advertising campaign in Life magazine 
designed to point up the local character 
of Metropolitan service as rendered by 
its representatives. Started in 1954 this 
campaign also features specific insur- 
ance needs and introduces new insurance 
policies. These advertisements are thor- 
oughly merchandised both to the Metro- 
politan’s sales force and the consumer 

public. From all indications this cam- 
paign is proving most effective both in 
sales motivation and consumer interest. 

In order to increase agent and com- 





RICHARD S. HAGGMAN 


pany identification at the local level, 
Metropolitan this year introduced a co- 
operative advertising campaign whereby 


the company shares the cost of ap- 
proved advertising run by the repre- 
sentatives in the communities they 


serve. This form of advertising is being 
enthusiastically received in the field. 





Mutual Benefit Life Has 4 
National Ad Campaigns 


GORDON HULL 


Director of Sales Services 


Our 1958 national advertising program 
has a two-fold purpose: to develop more 
aggressively a corporate image for the 
company and to build prestige for the 
company and for its agents in selective 
markets. 

Our first objective is to have Mutual 
senefit Life identified as “The Insurance 
Company for True Security.” All our 
1958 ads carry this meaningful phrase to 
the buying public. The ads are designed 
to show Mutual Benefit as a company 
offering the fullest, finest protection— 
tzilor-made plans to fit the special needs 
of individuals and corporations, easily 
adaptable “gh changing needs, with the 
services of a skilled agent to make it 
possible, at a new low cost—all adding 
up, in the minds of the customer, to the 
Mutual Benefit, the company with that 
exclusive product: “True Security.” 

We have four national ad campaigns 
this year, 

In Fortune we aim at the business 
leaders of the nation. These ads give a 
specific answer to one of their manage- 
ment problems—an answer which no 
other life insurance company can: offer, 
and we attach the prestige of a personal 
message from our president to presidents 
of prospect-companies, inviting their in- 


terest in our “True Security” Manage- 
ment Training program. 
The second campaign continues the 


advertising support we have furnished 
our agents for a number of years in the 
business insurance market. Here we are 
running ads on business insurance ap- 
peals in the Wall Street Journal and 
Business Week. 

Our third series focuses on executives 
and professional men, with ads in Time 
and Sports Illustrated. Pictures and for- 
mat are exactly the same as the business 
insurance ads. 

Program number four 
ads geared to help our agents enter 
preferred markets. Again, the same 
striking illustrations and format tie the 
“True Security” concept to our pros- 
pects in these markets, and continue the 
family resemblance identifying all Mu- 
tual Benefit ads. 

And, as we have done for many years, 
we are continuing to stress the use of 
ad reprints to get more mileage from our 
advertising. 


is a series of 








RICHARD S. HAGGMAN 


Mr. Haggman attefided Kansas State 
College and began his career on a Man- 
hattan, Kansas, newspaper. Later he 
worked in Kansas City in the public re- 
lations and sales promotion division of 
Cities Service Oil Co. and then was asso- 
ciated with the Beaumont and Holman 
advertising agency. In 1948 he joined 
Kansas City Life where he was director 
of advertising. 

Mr. Haggman joined Northwestern 
Mutual in August, 1956, assuming the 
newly-created post of director of adver- 
tising. Before joining Kansas City Life 
he was for a time director of public rela- 
tions for Kansas City Chamber of Com- 
merce. He has been active in Life Insur- 
ance Advertisers Association for many 
years and in 1956 was its treasurer and 
a member of its executive committee. 
He is a former chairman of the LAA 
North Central Round Table. 

During World War II Mr. Haggman 
attained the rank of Army major. 











or ammes 


Mutual Of N. Y. Promotes 
“Discount” Theme in Ads 


RUSSELL V. VERNET 
Director of Advertising 


Early in 1957, Mutual Of New York 
announced the adoption of the “dis- 
count” concept in its premium structure. 
At the same time, it changed the theme 
of its advertising to promote the dis- 
count idea, and that theme has_ been 
followed ever since. 

The discount concept was adopted by 
MONY in the belief that it would en- 
courage larger purchases of individual 
policies as well as provide our field 
force with another sales “plus.” The 
objective of the advertising is to lend 
strong promotional support to this mer- 
chandising opportunity. 

The public seems to react favorably 
to our current campaign as evidenced 
by continuing readership studies carried 
on for MONY 

We believe the current theme helps 
establish a favorable climate for the 
individual selling activities of our field 
underwriters and that it further enhances 
public recognition for the company and 
its brand name, MONY. 





New England Life Associates 
Life Ins. with Satisfaction 


LEE BARRETT 
Advertising Manager 


Last year in these columns we re- 
ferred to the new color phase in our 
“a better life for you” campaign which 
was about to appear in national maga- 
zines. The slogan was first used in the 
fall of 1956. Our objectives were then, 
as they are now, to put greater em- 
phasis on identity and character of the 
company and associate the satisfactions 
of life with the ownership of life in- 
surance, especially New England Life 
insurance. Last fall the slogan became 
the unifying theme—the link between the 
beautiful scenic paintings by prominent 
magazine cover artists and the text. 
Active figures in the foreground of these 
paintings personify life values; the text 
gets right to the point of life insurance 
values. The campaign will continue this 
winter with added emphasis on the New 
England Life agent as a life insurance 
specialist. 

We departed from our regular theme 
for one special public relations ad in 
June. In this case the dominant four 
color painting was a composite illustra- 
tion of many types of enterprises which 
are being financed by life insurance com- 
panies. The headlines and brief text 
read: “Your life insurance premium 
dollars are making jobs throughout 
America in all these types of enterprises 
and many more. By financing long- 
range modernization and expansion pro- 
grams, they are helping to strengthen 

(Continued on Page 136) 
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GENERAL AGENTS 


BERKSHIRE 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
A PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
” Wipe = Founded 185! 











A Mutual Company 


ROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS — 
We are amply equipped to supply you 


promptly with illustrations and proposals to 
meet your individual cases and requirements. 


Little effort is required to give you prompt 


attention and action on underwriting your 


cases. Our Medical Department is as close 
as your Telephone. Won't you call us? 


— 


921 Bergen Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
























NEWARK, N. J. 
MArket 2-2242 














JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
OLdfield 9-1724 











NEW YORK, N. Y. 
REctor 2-4540 






















Writes Many Ranchers And Oil Men 





TEXAS INSURANCE SALE—Jack Oltorf of Republic National Life is pictured 


above as he was closing an estate case for Len G. McCormick, prominent West 


Texas rancher and oil man. 
attorney. 


Jack Oltorf of Midland, Tex., has one 
of the most colorful careers in the in- 
surance field. His company is Republic 
National Life of Dallas. 

A graduate of Texas A. & M. he first 
saw military service with General Persh- 
ing in the latter’s chase after Pancho 
Villa south of the border. Then along 
came World War I and he spent 21 
months in active service in France as 
an infantry major. 


Becomes Independent Oil Operator 

Following the war he was an inde- 
pendent oil operator and industrial engi- 
neer, and in 1938 he decided to convert 
his unusual talents and energy to the 
sale of life insurance. 

His friendship with hundreds of ranch- 
ers and oil men, plus his talents as a 
professional insurance man and tax and 
estate analyst, resulted in quick success 
in insurance selling. He is a 15-time 
qualifier for Million Dollar Round Table. 


Seated at right is W. Edward Lee, Mr. McCormick’s 


In years gone by, he was tagged with 
the name—“Underwriting Ranger” be- 
cause he made some of his calls on 
horseback when visiting his rancher 
friends, but he now goes about in a 
white de luxe car and dresses more like 
a Madison Avenue advertising and in- 
surance executive than Texas cowpoke. 

In President’s Month at Republic Na- 
tional Jack wrote a $400,000 application 
for a wealthy oilman in his area and an 
additional $100,000 on the applicant’s 
wife. It happened, however, that they 
had to leave immediately on a business 
trip to California and didn’t have time 
for the necessary physical examination. 
Mr. Oltorf jumped a plane, following 
them to California and arranged for the 
examination there. This ingenuity re- 
sulted in his writing $1,083,000 of life 
insurance in June and helped the Mid- 
land agency in becoming the company’s 
leading agency for the month. 

Mr. Oltorf was made a director of the 
company in 1945. 





Agent And Medical 


(Continued from Page 53) 


room for doubt. You will often avoid 
wasting time on a lost cause, to say 
nothing of the possibility of stirring up 
needless resentment all around. 


Be careful about publicly expressing 
adverse opinions about any doctor. You 
may not have all the facts. These things 
have a way of getting back, and you may 
need that doctor’s cooperation badly to- 
morrow. 

There are two common complaints 
from physicians who act in the capacity 
of examiners. They say some agents 
seem determined to make a “crash pro- 
gram” out of every situation. They say 
that agents frequently expect them to 
sell a client. You would do well to try 
to avoid creating these impressions. 

How can you help yourselves and your 
industry? All of you are interested in 
keeping public regard for your profession 
at a high level. You recognize that you 
are respected only to the extent that the 
insurance industry is well regarded. If 
you are an intelligent man and know 
your business, you can currently make a 
very significant contribution on both 
scores. 

In your contacts with doctors, you will 
sometimes have a unique opportunity to 
explain tactfully some of the basic prin- 
ciples of our business which are all too 
frequently misunderstood, Obviously you 
don’t buttonhole them in order to give 


lectures, but when you have an oppor- 
tunity you should not pass it up. 


Prepaid Medical Care 


Of particular importance in this gen- 
eral area are the problems which we and 
the “Blue Plans” have encountered in 
the field of prepaid medical care. If each 
of you could see that one doctor fully 
understands that the existence of a pre- 
paid plan creates no new wealth and 
that its success is utterly dependent upon 
normal use and normal fees for service, 
you would be doing a great deal for your 
industry and the free enterprise system. 
If you could explain that such insurance 
coverage has limitations only so that it 
can be sold at a price which people can 
afford and are willing to pay—that com- 
mercial carriers are selling as broad 
coverage as people are willing to finance, 
and that we are not and have never 
enjoyed great profits from the sale of 
medical care plans (and in many cases, 
quite the reverse), you would do a great 
deal to clear away an almost unbeliev- 
able amount of misunderstanding and 
remove many of the unjust criticisms 
frequently leveled at the insurance in- 
dustry. 

I hope that you will appreciate the 
advantages that can accrue to you by 
being particularly tactful in your rela- 
tions with physicians. I hope that you 
will not lose an opportunity to get across 
some of the elementary principles © 
insurance, an understanding of which 1s 
currently so important to the good name 
of our business. 
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IMPORTANT HIGHLIGHTS OF 
THE STATE MUTUAL 


| © 





WHOLE LIFE POLICY 


@ High cash values in early years. . . . Full reserve immedi- 
ately. 


¢ Face amount $25,000 and up. 


¢ Death benefit before age 65, or tenth anniversary if 
later, face amount plus cash value. Thereafter, face 
amount only. 


e Level Term to Age 65 Rider for male applicants. 


3 ¢ Waiver of Premium Benefit available. 
e Issued males actual ages 16 thru 70, females actual ages 


19 thru 70. e Accidental Death Benefit available with coverage con- 
tinuing to age 70. 


¢ Females written with 3 year age rate-down credit in 


New York and other states where approved. ¢ Dividends commencing at end of Ist year. 


e When used for Split Dollar sales, employee's beneficiary 


e Also available to Special Class risks up to and including 
assured of at least full face amount. 


Table 16. 


Learn today how STATE MUTUAL'S new Equity Builder can be applied to many other uses. It offers you new and profitable op- 
portunities for increased sales. For complete rates and underwriting details, call your nearest STATE MUTUAL agency office 
in the New York area. (From full-time agents of other companies we solicit surplus lines only.) 


Kepresentatives of Shute Whitual Life in the Vo York area 


NORMAN R. NELSON, MANAGER 
TIMOTHY W. FOLEY 


Director of Brokerage Sales 
370 Lexington Ave. at 41st St. 
New York 17 
MUrray Hill 3-4417 


FRANK RABINOW — SOL JAVORS 


5 Sunrise Plaza, Valley Stream, L. I. 
LOcust 1-9070 


_ ALBERT A. HANS 
189 Montague St., Brooklyn 1 
MAin 5-2811 


LOUIS A. CERF, JR. 
90 John St., New York 38 
WOrth 4-3891 


WILLIAM J. KILLEA, C.L.U. 
96 Fulton St., New York 38 
BArclay 7-7700 


KAI I. GULVE and ASSOCIATES 
1180 Raymond Bivd., Newark 2, N. J. 
MArket 4-3500 





STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office: Worcester, Massachusetts 








Are you acquainted with STATE MUTUAL'S New 
GUARANTEED INSURABILITY RIDER? 
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Dominant Challenge To Life Insurance Is Change 


Business Must Develop Leaders Of Vision, Talent And Adaptability 
To Keep Pace With World’s Continuing 


Industrial Revolution 


(Editor’s Note: This article consists of 
extracts from an address delivered by Mr. 
before Canadian Life Insurance 

Association at Seigniory Club, 


Myers 
Officers 
Quebec, earlier this year.) 


To get a picture of what has been 
happening in life insurance in the past 
century, there is no need to go back to 
the beginning. It is enough to realize 
that in the past 10 years alone the num- 
ber of policy owners in both our coun- 
tries has increased from 85 million to 
over 116 million; the amount of life 
insurance in force has grown from less 
than 200 billion dollars to nearly % 
trillion dollars; the annual premium in- 
come for all companies thas risen from 
less than 7 billion dollars to more than 
15 billion dollars; and the aggregate 
assets of our industry have climbed from 
$56 billion to $109 billion, or about double. 

What these figures portend for the 
future, nobody can say with any cer- 
tainty; but I am convinced this phenom- 
enal record of achievement contains a 
broad hint of almost unlimited possi- 
bilities in the days ahead. 


The Second Industrial Revolution 


One of the most significant aspects of 
this record of growth, it seems to me, is 
that it has taken place in an era of great 
and rapid change. It is true that the 
history of civilization is a record of 
change, but the pace in the 20th Cen- 
tury is unprecedented and its implica- 
tions are profound. When the century 
began, one industrial revolution was still 
going on; now with the coming of nu- 
clear energy, synthetic materials, elec- 
tronic communication, and automation, 
we have been thrust into what some peo- 
ple have called a 2nd industrial revolu- 
tion. Where we once thought of a ma- 
chine as a means of lightening man’s 
labor, we now think in terms of ma- 
chinery to observe and regulate the 
routine work of other machines. Human 
efforts are increasingly devoted to the 
creation of new products and new meth- 
ods. A large percentage of the things 
our factories turn out today were un- 
heard of 50 years ago. Meanwhile we 
are investing billions of dollars annually 
in research that will yield all kinds of 
new products to stimulate and satisfy 
the consumer demand of tomorrow. 


Soundness of Life Insurance Concept 
Proved 


Thus, the momentum of this continu- 
ing industrial revolution is increasing, 
and its repercussions are felt every- 
where. It has altered and is continuing 
to alter our economic, political and so- 
cial relationships. 

The simple fact that life insurance has 
grown so tremendously in the midst of 


all this flux speaks volumes for our 
business. It demonstrates at the very 
least the soundness of the concept of 


By CrareNnce J. Myers 
President, New York Life 


life insurance, and the increasing need 
for and use of it growing out of the 
very changes we are passing through. 
So much for the past. But still we 
must ask ourselves continually, “What 
about tomorrow?” Indications are, as 
I have said, that the pace of change will 
not slacken, that it will, if anything, 
increase. Will the managers of life 
insurance tomorrow have the qualities 
to meet the challenge of change? Will 
our future leaders be alert enough, flex- 
ible and ingenious enough to meet new 
situations? How, in fact, will we of 
today help them prepare for this future 
so full of challenge and so rich in prom- 
ise? 
Changing Relations Inside and Outside 
Of Insurance Business 


These are, of course, large questions. 
Before we start to look for answers it 
might perhaps be helpful to get closer 
to what I mean by change by looking at 
some of the changing relationships with- 
in and outside our business. 

Take, for example, our changing rela- 
tions with government. One of the plain 
facts today, as we all know, is that 
government is playing—in varying ways, 
at national and local levels—an increas- 
ingly active role in many areas of mod- 
ern life, including business. As a result, 
there is an ever-growing need for mu- 
tual understanding. I believe that is 
especially true with respect to our own 
business. 

In many ways life insurance is differ- 
ent from other types of business. In 
many ways its operations are technical 
and difficult to comprehend. All the 
more reason for paying special attention 
to understanding! My own feeling is 
that we haven’t always done as well, 
or as much, in this area as perhaps we 
should, 


Size of Assets a Measure of Trust 


_ Let me make my point by a specific 
illustration. I am thinking of the matter 
of size, Life insurance is big business— 
tremendously big, in fact. We often 
point that out to the public by calling 
attention to our assets. Within indi- 
vidual companies and within the business 
generally, the growth of assets has been 
a point of pride. This is quite under- 
standable. To us it means good man- 
agement, effective salesmanship, satis- 
fied policy owners, and a growing popu- 
lar appreciation of the benefits of the 
protection we offer. To us the size of 
our assets is a measure of trust, and a 
measure of the responsibility we feel 
toward those who have placed this trust 
in us. 

But let me ask you whether this is 
also what large and growing assets mean 
to the general public. Is it possible that, 
to zeny people, our size suggests a sub- 
stantial degree of economic power? Per- 
haps we have been prone to talk too 
much about our assets and too little 
about our service to millions of families. 

The pcpular attitude toward our busi- 


CLARENCE J. MYERS 


ness will reflect the picture we give of 
ourselves. And in a democracy—the kind 
we have both in Canada and the States— 
popular opinion is the strongest single 
influence in the councils of government. 

The more the public appreciates the 
high purpose and best traditions of our 
business—the protection of families, the 
provision of capital for industry and 
for homes, the maintenance in all we do 
of the strictest standards of integrity 
and fair-dealing—the more this is known 
and appreciated, the happier our growing 
contact with government is likely to be. 


Link Between Life Cos. and Community 


A second area of changing relationships 
we might mention is that between life 
insurance companies and the commun- 
ity. There was a time when the only 
responsibility a business organization ac- 
cepted was that of making money. This 
is still a respectable objective. But since 
about the time of the first World War 
there has been a growing recognition of 
the citizenship responsibilities of corpo- 
rations generally. In the narrowest 
terms, it was realized that the good will 
of the comimunity was necessary to the 
corporation’s success. It was realized, 
too, that a progressive, well-governed 
community was a most vital factor in the 
corporation’s development. But, as so 
often happens in human affairs, the busi- 
ness imotive softens in the course of 
time to a social motive. 

At the local level the business execu- 
tive who goes into community work to 
enhance his company’s reputation as a 
good citizen vsvally winds up with a 
personal interest in the work itself. 
Sound government, good schools, books 
for the library, more beds for the hos- 
pital, more scholarships for students, 














Clarence J. Myers 


Mr. Myers, 12th president of New 
York Life, has a background which has 
been primarily in “human relations” or 
management. He served as an executive 
officer from 1923-1942 with a nationally 
known public relations and fund-raising 
firm. In that capacity he traveled widely 
in meeting board members and trustees 
of leading colleges and universities, hos- 
pitals, churches and other philanthropic 
institutions. It all proved an unusually 
fertile training ground for developing 
management skills, especially in_ plan- 
ning and directing team operations. 
Born in Kingston, N. Y., he received 
his early education there and in Pougbh- 
keepsie. He attended Colgate Univer- 
sity from which he was graduated in 
1920, with Phi Beta Kappa honors and 
holds a LL.D. from that college. He 
completed special courses in the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration in 1922. In 1943 he joined New 
York Life as secretary, became vice 
president in 1946, executive vice presi- 
dent in January, 1951, and president in 
January, 1954. 

Mr. Myers is a lifetime trustee of 
Colgate. He is a director of W. T. 
Grant Co., Institute of Life Insurance, 
Fifth Avenue Association, Commerce 
and Industry Association of New York 
of which he is president, Life Insur- 
ance Association of America and 
ACTION (America Council to Improve 
Our Neighborhoods.) Also, he is @ 
director and vice president of Insurance 
Society of New York. He is board mem- 
ber of National Industrial Conference 
3oard and a member of the Citizens 
Committee on the Courts within the 
City of New York. 








more help fer the needy—all these ob- 
jectives assume an importance all their 
own, Community service and the suc 
cess of the company exist side-by-side 
in the businessman’s mind, and it is hard 
at any given moment to say which put- 
suit he follows for which end. 

The same sort of thing happens on 4 
larger scale when the corporation enters 
community service on a national level. 
The corporation begins, for example, by 
granting scholarships for purposes 0 
recruiting personnel and __ progresses 
gradually into a broad program of al 
to education. The specific corporate ob- 
jective widens into a philosophy of s0- 
cial service. Y 

Since serving people is essential to life 
insurance,.the transition to community 
service has been an easy one for Us. 
Our business has contributed much to 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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COMPLETE SERVICE 


LIFE—ACCIDENT & HEALTH—GROUP 


“WHITE & 


We mean it when we say “service.” Ours is an 


WINSTON 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Phone: MUrray Hill 2-7811 





agency trained and equipped to take care of 
all your sales needs in almost NO TIME AT 
ALL! 


The UNITED STATES LIFE 


A competent and experienced office staff is INSURANCE CO. 


In The City Of New York 


here to help you .. . efficiently . . . thoroughly. 
That’s why White and Winston is 


“Where The Brokers Always Write" 


William P. White 
Robert Beards 


Alfred Winston 
Joseph V. MacDonald 



























































Po VI ° Brahe: 


Thanks very much for the splendid business you have given us 
during the past year at our new office — 


(102 MAIDEN LANE). 


We also want to thank the 135 brokers who tried our service and 
attention for the first time at our new location. 


THE FRASER AGENCY 


of 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York 5, N. Y. - - - - + += - + WhHitehall 4-0300 


102 Maiden Lane - - - += = = = = 
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The Institute’s “Good Provider” Messages 


In Hundreds of Newspapers It Is Featuring Family Affection and Pride 


As Motivation Which Influences Most People To Own Insurance 


By Dona p F. Barnes 


Vice President, Institute of Life Insurance 


(As readers of The Gold Book know, 
an article is printed by it every year 
that is devoted to the advertising activi- 
ties of life insurance companies. How- 
ever, because the current advertising 
program of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance is somewhat unusual, the editors 
asked if we would spell out the reasons 
behind a program based on love and 
affection, rather than simply information 
and education. Here are the whys and 
wherefores.—D. F. B.) 


Recently, our trade press has seen a 
mild controversy among its contributors 
about the purpose of the national adver- 
tising of the life insurance business. 

One school seems to believe that if it 
is impossible to trace a substantial num- 
ber of sales directly to such advertising, 
it should be abandoned. The other sug- 
gests that all advertising contributes to 
the public understanding of a product 
and should continuously be increased. 

Because advertising is still more of 
an art than an exact science, it is im- 
possible to state flatly where the truth 
lies. It seems to me, however, that one 
simple step must be taken before we 
start to belabor a campaign for its in- 
effectiveness—or praise it too highly 
either, for that matter. We must ask 
ourselves, “What did the group that 
produced and paid for this advertising 
intend it to do? Did it seek to create 
the sale? Or open doors for the field 
force? Or aid in recruiting? Or perhaps 
simply condition the sales atmosphere ?” 

Until we do this, we are like the per- 
son who criticized the DC-3 airplane 
because, even though it got off the 
ground, it didn’t reach the moon. Ad- 
vertising campaigns are usually designed 
to do certain specific things, and some 
have been spectacularly successful in 
doing them. Might it not be interesting 
to analyze a single campaign and under- 
take to discover why it was designed 
that way and how it is carrying out its 
design ? 


Institute’s Ad Program Runs in 
570 Newspapers 


Because I know the history of it bet- 
ter than that of current company cam- 
paigns, I’d like to direct your attention 
to the present newspaper advertising 
program of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. It has been characterized as the 
“Good Provider” series, and it appears 
in 570 newspapers throughout the coun- 
try. The greatly reduced specimens on 
these pages will doubtless recall the mes- 
sages to you: appealing photographs, 
short copy stressing family responsibili- 
ties and the fact that one of the best 
measures of whether or not a man is a 
“good provider” is his ownership of 
adequate life insurance. 


Now, how and why did this program 
come into being? Obviously it isn’t re- 
motely associated with “hard sell” (a 
phrase I have always disliked because 
I can almost see the bludgeon in the 
seller’s fist). In fact, it doesn’t sell at 
all—it was not meant to. Where then 
does it fit into the advertising pattern? 

To arrive at an answer, we must go 
back to the beginning of 1958. The Insti- 
tute was then conducting a strong pub- 
lic service campaign designed to warn 
the public about the dangers of inflation. 
When the recession became a bigger 
news story than inflation, this campaign 
became at the same time unrealistic— 
even though the seeds of inflation were 
surely still in the economy. 


Why “Love of Family” Theme 
Was Adopted 


The Institute’s Planning Committee 
met at this time to determine the pre- 
cise direction in which a new program 
should go. There were several factors 
involved: (1) the anti-inflation theme 
had, at least for the moment, lost its 
appeal to the American public; (2) the 
tightening of the economy had made it 
more important than ever that the heads 
of families realize the importance of 
their life insurance ownership; (3) in 
some instances, the real reasons for 
owning life insurance had been obscured 
by somewhat cynical remarks that peo- 
ple buy for purely selfish reasons, and 
(4) there seemed to be a need to re- 
state, as eloquently and simply as pos- 
sible, the basics on which the business 
had been built—love of family, the desire 
to provide for dependents not “as long 
as I shall live” but “as long as they 
shall live.” 

This was a difficult concept to develop 
without descending into bathos or being 
hung with that most scornful of modern 
appellations, “corny.” The story was an 
important one; it should be told with 
the dignity and humanity of the busi- 
ness, and it should be able to move the 
great mass of “good providers” into a 
greater understanding of and apprecia- 
tion for their life insurance. 


The Planning Committee 


The Planning Committee, the Institute 
staff, and its agency (the J. Walter 
Thompson Co.) bent to this-task. At this 
point the role of the Planning Commit- 
tee should be more clearly outlined. 
Composed of executives of seven mem- 
ber companies, it sets advertising policy 
and reviews all copy and art submitted 
for all advertisements. Its members in- 
cluded: Joseph M. Bryan, senior vice 
president, Jefferson Standard Life; 
Frederic W. Ecker, president, Metro- 
politan Life; Richard B. Evans, presi- 
dent, Colonial Life; Robert P. Kelsey, 


vice president, John Hancock Mutual 
Life; Clarence J. Myers, president, New 
York Life; Frazar B. Wilde, president, 
Connecticut General Life; and, since the 
development of the campaign, sadly no 
longer with us, the late Joseph E. Chan- 
dler, assistant to the president of Sun 
Life of Canada. 

It’s important to realize the strictures 


under which these groups worked. The 
purpose of the campaign was clear: not 
to sell, not to create a sense of inse- 
curity, but rather to isolate and pay 
tribute to the feeling of love that has 
accompanied most life insurance pur- 
chases. 


In Tune With Basic Market 


Most agents recognize this feeling. 
They know that their basic market is 
the family, and they are keenly in tune 
with that market. But the problem was 
how to express it sympathetically and 


- without the alien corn that would make 


it unacceptable to the very people for 
whom it was intended. 

The groups met and discovered one 
fact: the basic appeal of the photograph 
was the key element of each advertise- 
ment. Therefore the photos were selected 





How much of himself does 
a father see in his son ? 




































































Anyone can see the ways in which a father and 
son look alike. But the father sees similarities that 
others miss. Reminders of his own boyhood, his 
own dreams as a youth. 


In quiet moments, he thinks of the future. His 
son's future. And he feels especially good about 
certain sacrifices he is making. The money he is 
putting into life insurance, for instance. 

There's a special comfort in knowing that his 
family is adequately protected, come what may. 
And it’s reassuring that one policy is labelled “for 
my son's education.” 

A father is grateful for the chance to plan 
ahead. To make sure that his boy will have oppor- 
tunities that he himself may have missed. 























































































































InstiTuTE OF Lire INSURANCE 
488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N, Y. 
“When someone's counting on you. . . 
YOU can count on life insurance.” 
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Fabian Bachrach 
DONALD F. BARNES 


first and the copy was written to fit 
closely to them. Here are a couple of 
the first to be approved: 

How Good Should a Good Provider Be? 

Neighbors and friends can’t really 
judge whether a man is a good pro- 
vider. They can see the house, the 
car, the gifts. But this is only half 
the picture. 

The other half lies hidden. It may 
include such things as a deed, savings 
account books, life insurance. Things 
to help provide for the family’s future. 

The man who has the life insurance 
he needs passes one major test of a 
good provider. He knows he is meet- 
ing a vital responsibility to those who 
depend on him. 

His wife knows it, too. And the 
bond between them is stronger for 
this knowledge that they alone possess. 

Thoughts of a New Father 

He is remembering the very first 
time he saw his wife and baby together 
—there in the strange hospital room. 
A flood of love and pride had sud- 
denly welled up in him. And they had 
seemed so totally dependent on him 
that it might have been frightening. 

But it wasn’t frightening—then or 
now. On his side are youth, strength, 
ambition. And now a family to en- 
courage him on. 

And he has the sure, dependable 
hacking of his life insurance—with its 
answer to the question, “What would 
happen to them, if something hap- 
pened to me?” 


Note that it’s called life insurance. 
That’s a reminder of its second job: 
insuring a more confident life for the 
man who owns it. 

We called this “mood copy.” It 
couldn’t be improved vastly by the re- 
arrangement of commas and periods; it 
could be pretty badly crippled by small 
changes in words and phrases that might 
ruin the fine cadence of the copywriter’s 
prose. So the first six advertisements 
were published, almost as originally con- 
ceived, in May and June. 

Remarkably Favorable Reaction 


No great reaction was expected, since 
the copy asked for nothing on the part 
of the reader—just a deeper understand- 
ing of how the family’s life insurance 
affected every member of the family. 
But we had two electrifying reactions: 
first, hundreds of people began to write 
unsolicited testimonials about the ads. 
Here are two typical ones: 

Just wanted to write and say a per- 
sonal thanks to the person responsible 
for the excellent advertisement “How 
many ways does a father show his 
love”... Its lovely illustration hits 
the spot... or rather the heart... 
and the phrasing is just right... in 
ideas and length. I am sure that it 
will be winning all those awards that 
come to such good thoughts carried 
out so well . . . and I’d like to be able 
to say I enjoyed it and told the author 


so too! 
Miss Cay Hillegas 
Burbank, California 


Please allow me to compliment you 
on your beautiful ad in the Youngs- 
town Vindicator this week. How true 
it is, and certainly should touch the 
spot with many people! 

How many ways does a father show 
his love? With how many fathers does 
everything stop when they have to 
leave, but our Dad was proud to be 
an insurance man for 22 years, and 
when he left us last November had 
the satisfaction of knowing he had 
made sure our home was ours, and I 
would never have to go to work. He 
will go on providing the warm home, 
the good food and everything else he 
did for us, and his love lives all around 
us every day, and we respect and bless 
his memory. 

A life insurance policy is the most 
sincere form of a love letter—how true 
that is! 

Thanks again for the beautiful ad 
and I hope it makes many people 


think! 
Mrs. Mary E. Wright 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Wives and Mothers Reached 
Our second reaction was connected 
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Donald F. Barnes 


Born in Syracuse, Donald F. Barnes 
received his B.A. degree from Bowdoin 
College and later took special courses at 
Columbia University. He earned his 
way through college as a newspaper re- 
porter, and continued this work as a 
correspondent for two years following 
his graduation. In 1936 he joined Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
a8 associate editor of its official publica- 
tion, Life Association News. In_ this 
capacity he was associated with the pro- 
motional and advertising aspects of the 
life insurance business’ annual “message 
to the public.” In 1941 Mr. Barnes was 
Named director of research for NALU 
handling all its promotional and research 
activities, as well as its press relations. 

Drafted in 1943 he spent two and one- 
lait years as a master sergeant in the 
Army Air Force. During this period he 
assisted in the organization of the AAF 
Personal Affairs Division, and was senior 
Instructor in the Air Force Affairs 
School. 

Mr. Barnes returned to NALU in Au- 
8ust, 1945, to resume his former duties, 
a at the same time took charge of 
the Association’s veterans’ affairs pro- 
8tam which equipped the nation’s 180,- 


—— 


000 life insurance agents to counsel with 
ex-servicemen on their insurance and 
benefit problems. At this time he was 
also one of the organizers of the Life 
Underwriters Training Council, and 
aided in the development of its insti- 
tutional training course. 

In July, 1948, he became a member of 
executive staff of Institute of Life In- 
surance as special assistant to Holgar 
J. Johnson, president. In January, 1949, 
he was named director of the Institute’s 
promotion and advertising division which 
is charged with the responsibility of 
providing increased service to life insur- 
ance companies and field forces in the 
public relations activities, and in han- 
dling the organization’s national adver- 
tising program which now appears pe- 
riodically in more than 550 newspapers 
and magazines. 

In April, 1957, he was elected vice 
president, and continues to direct the 
advertising, promotion and company re- 
lations activities of the Institute. Mr. 
Barnes has spoken before more than 200 
business and public grouns in every state 
on public relations and life insurance 
topics. He was chairman of the silver 
anniversarv committee of American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters, and belongs 
to Insitutional Council on Education and 
Training. 


So much 
to be 
entrusted 

with... 


At first a parent’s arms mark the 
boundaries of a child’s world. 
But as the months and years pass, 
he pushes back those limits to 
reach eagerly for toys to play 
with .. . for things to learn. 

A’ teddy bear, a ball, a new 
book—each is a precious posses- 
sion. But one of the greatest gifts 
is never found on the nursery 
floor. It’s tucked safely away. 

It’s life insurance. Sufficient 
life insurance is a parent's prom- 
ise of a full and happy youth for 
his child. It means that the child 
can choose his way of life when 
he is ready—with no need to take 
on adult responsibilities too soon. 


Life insurance—a couple of 
sheets of crackly paper... yet 
caught within its folds, the story 
of a child's future. 

INSTITUTE OF LiFe INSURANCE, 
488 Madison Ave., New York 22,N.Y. 
When someone’s counting on you... 

YOU can count on life insurance. 








with readership research. We discovered 
that while our male readership was well 
above the median in every newspaper 
that we surveyed, our feminine reader- 
ship was almost double the median. We 
had appealed to a public traditionally 
most difficult to reach in life insurance 
advertising: the wife and mother. This 
pleased us because, as we all know, the 
wives of our “good providers” have about 
as much to do with their ownership‘ of 
life insurance as anyone. In particular, 
when the going gets rough, it is often 
the wife who will decide the fate of 
the family’s life insurance program. 

A third reaction was the warm re- 
sponse of the life insurance business to 
the messages. The Institute has always 
believed that the initial appearance of 
an advertising campaign in newspapers 
and magazines was only the commence- 
ment of its usefulness. Reprints, pre- 
mium enclosures, envelope stuffers, post- 
ers, other devices could double the ef- 
fectiveness of the advertisements. This 
was certainly the case with the “good 
provider” series. More than five million 
pieces based on the campaign were used 
by companies, agencies, and life under- 
writers associations. It was the most 
positive response to a single program 
that the Institute has ever known. 


New Series of 15 Ads 


And so, quite naturally, the program 
will be continued this fall and winter— 
a series of 15 advertisements will be 
built around this simple, believable 
theme. And again the field force of the 
nation will be equipped with corollary 
materials which will bind them closely 


to the campaign and redouble its effec- 
tiveness. 

Now, a dues-paying member of the 
Society of Skeptics may say, “I'll grant 
all you have said. But is this program 
doing any real good for the business as 
a whole?” 

Well, that’s a question which besieges 
every institutional advertiser. The soap 
or auto advertiser who can see the 
product move off the shelves or out of 
the showrooms can count his profits (or 
his losses) by the unit. Advertising an 
intangible is something else again. It is 
a truism that mediocre advertising plus 
a lively, intelligent field force can equal 
success, while a mediocre field force plus 
lively advertising inevitably ends in 
failure. In other words, advertising is one 
of the tools of the marketing process but 
—in life insurance at least—it is not 
the dominant tool. 


Builds More Pride 


But if in 20% of the 50,000,000 Ameri- 
can families exposed to these messages 
we have placed a bit more pride in the 
life insurance they own, or a bit more 
soul-searching about what they should 
own, we feel that the campaign will 
have been successful. Because when they 
next see an agent they will be better 
equipped to express that pride or that 
doubt. They will be increasingly inter- 
ested in what he has to say. And they 
may understand just a bit more of the 
selflessness, the love of family that has 
made them the good providers that they 
are—and they will be better policyhold- 
ers for that knowledge. 
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Families With Children Larger, 
But Average Family Is Not 


Young People Leave Parental Home To Establish Their Own and 
Older People Not Generally Moving in With Their Children; 


Present Number of Households 50 Million 


By Dr. Rosert W. Burcess 


Director, Bureau of the Census 
U.S.Department of Commerce 


Contrary to popular belief, a_ belief 
based largely upon the record number 
of births in recent years, the average 
size of the family has not been increased. 
The reason for this apparent paradox is 
that the rate at which young people have 
been leaving the parental home to set 
up their own households has _ largely 
offset the effect of the increase in the 
number of children per family in the 
households where there are children. 
Additionally, there has been an increase 
in the proportion of older people who 
continue to maintain their own homes 
instead of moving in with their children. 


U. S. Census Definition of “Family” 


Attention must be called to the fact 
that the term “family” as used in ordin- 
ary conversation, may not have exactly 
the same meaning as the “family” re- 
ferred to in Census publications. If a 
mature man whose children have grown 
up and left home is asked what his 
family is, he will usually include all his 
children, and perfiaps also his grand- 
children who may never have lived with 
him. For Census purposes, however, the 
family is limited to related individuals 
living under the same roof. This defini- 
tion is appropriate to avoid counting the 
same young people twice, once in a par- 
ent’s family and a second time in their 
own separate quarters. 


50 Million Households 


In recent years, the number of house- 
holds has been growing by about 850,000 
per year to reach a present estimated 
total of over 50 million. The number of 
families consisting of husband and wife 
living together, with or without other 
relatives, has increased less rapidly than 
the number of some other types of house- 
holds. Especially rapid growth has ap- 
peared in the number of households 
headed by a woman. This group includes 
widows with children, widows or single 
women living alone, and also women who 
are heading the household while their 
husbands are away in military service. 

Preference of family groups and of 
individuals for separate living quarters 
is also shown by the sharp decrease in 
the number and proportion of married 
couples who are sharing living quarters 
with others, In 1957, only one in 33 


married couples did not have their own 
household; at the close of the war the 
proportion was about one in 12. “Doub- 
ling up” of families in the same dwelling 
units has declined to levels lower than 
at any other time on record, as a result 


of high employment and increased avail- 
ability of housing. 


Average Size of Households 


The average size of households was 
5.7 persons in the white population at 
the first census in 1790. One hundred 
years later, in 1890, the average house- 
hold numbered 4.8 persons for the total 
population. By 1950, the size of house- 
holds had decreased to 3.4 persons and 
by 1957 to 3.3 persons. Farm households 
were largest, and rural households were 
larger than urban. Nonwhite households 
are significantly larger, 3.85 persons, than 
white households, 3.29 persons. 

Over the years, the decline in the size 
of households has been clearly associated 
with the decline in the birth rate. It has 
also been associated with rising living 
standards and the growing trend away 
from sharing living quarters with a sec- 
ond family unit, or with others. As 
rising incomes and levels of living made 
it less necessary for families to share 
quarters with their parents or grand- 
parents, the average size of households 
has tended to decline. The virtual dis- 
appearance of the domestic servant who 
lives in the household with her employer 
contributed another element toward a 
decrease in the average size of house- 
holds. 


Why Size of Households Declined 


Most of the factors that contributed 
to the decline in the size of households 
also contributed to the decline in the size 
of families. Recently, however, there has 
been some suggestion that average size 
of families is no longer declining and 
may be increasing. But these indications 
are small at best. Between 1950 and 
1957 the average size of families rose 
only slightly, and in 1957 it was approx- 
imately half a person less than in 1930. 

Increases in the number of births dur- 
ing recent years are directly reflected 
in the number of young children in fam- 
ilies. Increases in the number of such 
children were occurring at the same time 
as the other changes which tended to 
decrease family size. Between 1950 and 
1957 there was an increase in the pro- 
portion of families with two or more 
own children under 18, and a decline in 
the proportion of families with no chil- 
dren under 18. There was also some de- 
cline in the percentage of families with 
one own child under 18. 


No Revival of Family Size Expected 

On the basis of present information, 
there is no reason to expect a revival 
of the family size which prevailed in the 
first 100 years of the nation’s history. 
The birth rate of recent years may be 
characterized as high only in comparison 
with the low levels reached in the 1930's 
and is approximately the rate which pre- 
vailed in the mid-twenties, In view of 





DR. ROBERT WILBUR 


lowered mortality, the gross reproduction 
rate currently is at approximately the 
level of the early years of the twentieth 
century. Since 1940 there have been 
sharp increases in the proportion of 
women in the childbearing ages who 
have given birth to two or three children. 
The increase for fourth births is much 
more modest, and that for fifth births is 
hardly discernible. Women who have 
given birth to six or more children are 
conspicuously in the minority. In the 
1910 Census, women were asked to state 
the number of children they had borne 
during their lifetime. The women who 
were 45-49 years old then, i.e., women 
at the close of the childbearing period, 
reported that 11% of their number had 
given birth to 10 or more children. When 
the question was asked of women 45-49 
years old in 1940, only 3% reported 10 
or more children. And in 1950 the pro- 
portion had dropped to 2%. 

The increased number of births in re- 
cent years resulted not from an increase 
in the number of large families, but 
rather from an increase in the number 
of women having children. Marriages 
have been occurring at younger ages, 
and two- three- and four-child families 
replaced those without children or with 
only one child. 


Increases in Number of Births 


The elements that contributed to the 
recent increases in numbers of births 
are illustrated by the comparison of the 
10 years, 1930-1939, with the 10 years, 
1945-1954. During the former decade, 
native white women had 19 million births, 
during the second period they had 30 
million. About 24% of the increased 
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number was due simply to the fact that 
there were more women in the child- 
bearing ages, Thirty percent is ac- 
counted for by earlier marriage and to 
some extent by an increase in the pro- 
portion of women who married. Only 
12% of the increase was due to an in- 
crease in the average number of births 
per woman who had borne one or more 
children, The most important single 
factor, accounting for 34% of the increase 
was due to the earlier birth of the first 
child. 

The continuing reduction of mortality, 
combined with early marriage and a 
tendency to have children during a rela- 
tively brief period of years have con- 
tributed to a new pattern in family or- 
ganization. These factors have been 
particularly important in the growing 
number of families consisting of husband 
and wife only, who have completed their 
responsibility for rearing of children. 
Under conditions as of 1950 the median 
age of the wife at the time of the first 
marriage was 20.1 years. Under current 
survival rates, both members of the 
couple can expect to have about 15 years 
after the youngest child has left home 
before either of them dies. There are 
obviously many individual variations 
from this pattern, but it reflects a major 
development in family life. 


Factor of Availability of Housing 


The growth in the number of families 
and households by 1975 will depend not 
only on the age composition of the popu- 
lation by that date, but also on develop- 
ments relating to the rate of family and 
household formation, in the availability 
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LIFE—A & H EXECUTIVE— 
JUNIOR EXECUTIVE POSITIONS 


$16,500—$7,000 
Midwest—Life Actuary $16,500 
East—Life Agcy. Director $15,000 
Midwest—Life Undr. Manager $13,500 
Midwest—Pension Dept. Mgr. $11,500 
South—A&H (Ind.) Ex Spec Agt. $10,000 
East—Life Controller $ 9,000 
Southeast—A&H (Ind.) Undr. $ 9,000 
East—Life—A&H Claims $ 8,500 
Southwest—Life Underwriter $ 7,800 
W. Coast—A&H Claims $ 7,000 


Majority of the positions listed above 
employer pays service charge, in all 
situations moving expenses paid. Posi- 
tions listed above constitute only a 
small number of openings available 
throughout the country. 


LIFE—-ACCIDENT AND HEALTH— 
FIRE—CASUALTY 


a a & 


WRITE FOR HOW WE OPERATE. 





No obligation to register. 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 


INSURANCE PERSONNEL EXCLUSIVELY 


330 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Harrison 7-9040 
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of housing, and on changes in the fre- 
quency of dissolution of marriages by 
divorce or death. Only one of these 
components, the number of persons who 
might establish families, is known with 
some assurance. Nearly all of the per- 
sons who can enter marriages by 1975 
are already living since comparatively 
few marriages involve individuals under 
18. Given the population living at the 
present time, and assuming that the 
course of mortality can be stated with 
some assurance, it is not difficult to 
establish for the period to 1975 how many 
individuals will be in the age groups 
from which the persons who enter into 
marriages are drawn. Immigration must 
be taken into account also, but at present 
levels it provides only a relatively small 
net addition to the nation’s population 
annually. 


11 Million New Married Couples by 1975 


By 1975, population growth alone will 
add almost 11 million married couples to 


A 


the 37.6 million reported in 1955, assum- 
ing that the proportions of persons 
marrying does not change. Continuation 
of trends in family formation such as 
those that have existed in recent years 
could add another 2.4 million couples. 
Thus, the number of married couples 
might reach 50.6 million by 1975. The 
rate of increase will be considerably 
higher in the years from 1965 to 1975 
than it was in the latter years of the 
1960s. By 1965 the large number of 
babies born in 1947 will reach 18, the 
most frequent age at marriage for girls. 
During the next 10 years a relatively 
large number of persons will reach mar- 
riage age because they are the survivors 
of the large birth cohorts of the post war 
years. 

The intangibles in this situation relate 
to the persistence of current trends in 
relation to age at marriage and the pro- 
portion who marry. Should there be a 
reversal of the trends observed between 
1940 and 1950, the projection of nearly 
11 million additional married couples 
could turn out to be too high. 


Is Postponment of Marriages Temporary 


While there has recently been a drop 
in the marriage rate, probably reflect- 
ing the uncertainty over individual pros- 
pects during the current economic situa- 
tion, it is too early to see what the long 
run effect of this will be. Time will tel’ 
whether the recent decline represents 
a temporary postponement of marriages 
or whether it represents a modification 
of the tendency toward increased propor- 
tions of persons marrying, which has 
been an important element in develop- 
ments during the last two decades. But 
even if one were to assume that the 
marriage rate does not continue to in- 
crease, or that some reduction from re- 
cent levels is to be expected, the number 
of married couples will continue to in- 
crease, simply because there will be a 
growing number of young people in the 
ages at which marriages most frequently 
occur. The number of persons 20-24 
years old was 10.8 million in 1955; it will 
increase by about half a million by 1960, 
and by over 2 million more during the 
five years between 1960 and 1965. By 
1975 it will be about 19.3 million, almost 
double the number in 1955. The high 
levels of births during the post war 
years, and those of most war years, are 
reflected in these figures. Should the 
marriage rate drop to the levels of the 
early 1930's, there still would be a sub- 
stantial increase in the number of young 
married couples. And with that increase 
will come a large increase in the number 
of households. 


A Long Range Outlook 


The longer range outlook is for a sub- 
stantial increase in the number of fam- 
ilies and households, with especially 
large increments to these numbers com- 
ing after 1965. The increase will not be 
evenly distributed among the several 
groupings of family units, because of the 
effects on the one hand of the depression 
deficit of births and on the other hand 
the large number of births during and 
after the close of World War II. The 
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Dr. Robert W. Burgess 


Nationally known as a business and 
economic statistician and author of 
books and articles on mathematics and 
statistics Dr. Burgess, born in Newport, 
is a graduate of Morgan Park Academy 
and Brown University. Nominated a 
Rhodes scholar from Rhode Island he 
attended Oxford University after which 
he went to Cornell. From colleges he 
has received many degrees. He has been 
an instructor in mathematics in Purdue, 
Cornell and Brown Universities and dur- 
ing World War I was in Washington 
serving in the statistical branch ot the 
general staff of the Army, rising to 
major. In 1924 he joined Western Elec- 
tric Co. as statistician and economist, 
retiring from that company in 1952. 
From August of that year until appoint- 
ment by President Eisenhower as di- 
rector of the Census in February, 1953, 
he was consultant in business and eco- 
nomic statistics to the Operations Re- 
search Office of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity and others. 

Dr. Burgess is a fellow of American 
Economic Association and a member of 
Econometric Society, Institute of Mathe- 
matical Statistics, Population Association 
of America and numerous other associa- 
tions. In 1944 he was named to the 
Economic Principles Commission of Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 





former is reflected in a current decline 
in the number of persons in their late 
twenties and early thirties. By 1975 the 
small birth cohorts of the early 1930’s 
will be in their early forties. However, 
the number of older persons will con- 
tinue to increase, and the number who 
are 65 and over will grow substantially 
during this period. With continued 
improvements in health and some in- 
creases in the length of life at the upper 
ages, there is likely to be a continuing 
growth of the number of family and 
household units among older persons. 
Given the economic underpinning of so- 
cial security, pension systems, and var- 
ious forms of assistance for older per- 
sons, there is every reason to believe 
that such persons will endeavor to main- 
tain their own households rather than 
join the households of their children. 
Between 1930 and 1950, years of de- 
pression, recovery, war, and readjust- 
ment, the number of ‘households _in- 
creased by about 13 million. It is diffi- 
cult to picture any set of circumstances 
which would lead to a smaller increase 
in the number of households during the 
next 20 years. In the five years, from 
1950 to 1955, the number of added house- 
holds amounted to more than 4 million. 
It would not be difficult to visualize a 
situation in which the 20-year total 
might be four times as great or some- 
what in excess of 16 million. The new. 
as well as the continuing households will 
include a wide variety of living arrange- 
ments. They will include households 
with very young children, households 








Latiano Active in Civic Life 
Of Pennsylvania To 



































JOSEPH LATIANO 






Joseph Latiano of Ellwood City, Pa, 
who is with the Pittsburgh agency of 
Mutual Of New York, was voted the 
company’s “Man of the Year” at its 
Top Club meeting in San Francisco in 
July last. He joined the company 2 
years ago, and has won many other 
honors with the company. 

A member of the MDRT, Mr. Latiano 
is active civically, having been president 
of the Lions Club in his city and proni- 
nent in the Elks, Moose and Chamber 
of Commerce. 








with teenagers, and a growing number of 
households in which the responsibilities 
of childbearing have been completed. 
There are differences in the short run 
and the long run outlook, reflecting in 
large part differences in births in earlier 
years. Short run changes in basic de- 
velopments may have long term effects. 
Thus, the effects of the current reduc- 
tion in the marriage rate may _ have 
effects over a long period of time, just as 
the reduction in births during the de 
pression years is being felt a generation 
later. 
A Summary Outlook 


In summary, several of the factors in- 
fluencing trends in net family forma- 
tion can be pointed out and characterized 
quantitatively with considerable pre 
cision, but other factors, for instance, 
the degree of national prosperity and the 
attitude of maturing young people to 
early marriage and large families, are 
more difficult to deal with. Sound judg- 
ment as to developments calls for close 
attention to current key statistics of 
marriages, births and home construc: 
tion. 
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HARRY KRUEGER, C. L. U. 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. MUrray Hill 3-8800 


GENERAL AGENT IN NEW YORK CITY FOR 
THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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As we open our new Agency quarters in one of New York’s finest new air- 
p 


conditioned buildings, we wish to express our sincere appreciation to all who 


have made possible our growth and expanded facilities — our Full-time Asso- 


ciates, our Friends in the Brokerage field, our Office Staff and our Policyholders. 


Cherter MK 


General Agent and Associates 


200 EAST 42nd STREET 
New York 17, N. Y. 


C.L.U. 


MUrray Hill 


7-5560 


just a ew steps from Grand Gail : 
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Modern Trends in Pension Plans 


By Leon H. Sicutar, CLU 
Vice President, Pension Service Corp., New York 


In the past two decades, we have seen 
the tremendous growth of qualified Pen- 
sion and qualified profit sharing plans 
as a method of providing Deferred Com- 
pensation for employes of a corporation. 
These, of course, are not the only meth- 
ods employed by corporations as a 
means of compensating employes. There 
are, for example, Deferred Compensation 
contracts on an individual non-qualified 
basis, Stock Option plans, various types 
of Group Insurance plans, and Split Dol- 
lar Insurance plans. 

For the purpose of this article, how- 
ever, I feel the discussion should be re- 
stricted to the type and character of 
Pension Plan which is of specific inter- 
est to the life insurance producer. There- 
fore, I will confine this article to Pension 
Plans that are qualified under Section 
401 (a), IRC 1954, as they may profitably 
be used by small and medium sized cor- 
portations. 

The Pension plan, like any other cor- 
porate program, is of value only if it can 
be designed to work to the advantage 
of the corporation, the affected employes, 
and the stockholders of the corporation. 
Let us first consider the area in which 


a Pension plan can work to the benefit 
oi the interested parties. 

The corporation, by entering into a 
Pension plan, is permitted to deduct the 
full cost of such a plan as an expense 
of doing business. The installation of a 
Pension plan generally produces an 
espirit de corps among its participants. 
Employe turnover is reduced, employe 
efficiency and loyalty is increased, and the 
corporation is placed in a much stronger 
position when competing for talented 
personnel on the open market. The cor- 
poration is also placed in the favorable 
position of being able to graciously re- 
tire super-annuated employes and not 
be exposed to the costly practice of con- 
tinuing salaries to retired employes, or 
income to the heirs of deceased employes 
out of current earnings. These things 
wil! work to the benefit of the corpora- 
tion. 

Benefits to Employe 


The employe, upon becoming a par- 
ticipant in a Pension plan, is entitled 
to varied and valuable benefits under 
the terms of the plan. The features of a 
Pension plan are generally such that they 
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provide the participant with substantial 
Pre-Retirement Death Benefits through 
life insurance coverage. This valuable 
feature, of course, gives the participant 
a great deal of mental tranquility through 
the knowledge that his family will have 
an adequate measure of protection in the 
event of his untimely demise. i 

Equally important to the participant 
is the fact that this life insurance protec- 
tion is generally paid for by the corpo- 
ration. This releases to the participant 
spendable income which he otherwise 
would have to use in order to provide 
insurance protection for his family at 
his own expense. 

During his years of participation, the 
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Leon H. Sicular 


Mr. Sicular, who is a member of 
Million Dollar Round Table and a CLU, 
and produced $3 million in 1957, majored 
in banking and finance at New York 
University School of Commerce. In 
World War II he was a pilot for four 
and a half years and then became an 
airline pilot for a year and a half with 
Army Air Corps. 

He began his insurance career with 
The Prudential in 1947 as a special agent 
and in November, 1948, became associated 
with Harold L. Regenstein and Pension 
Service, Inc. 


employe will have credited to his ae- 
count a sum of money which will be 
used to fund his retirement benefits 
These payments made by the corporation 
into the Pension plan and the earnings 
on this Pension Fund are not taxable 
as income to the employe during his 
years of participation in the plan. When 
he retires from the service of the corpo- 
ration, the employe will be able to re- 
ceive these monies at a much _ lower 
tax rate, or if he wishes, and the plan 
so provides, he may avail himself of a 
lump sum distribution of these funds and 
pay tax at a Long-Term Capital Gain 
Rate. 

An employe will generally gain great 
satisfaction from the knowledge that 
his pension benefit will be related to 
his earnings. Therefore, there is cer- 
tainly much me@¢re incentive for him to 
improve his skills thereby increasing his 
earnings which in turn will produce § 
greater pension benefits. 

The stockholder employes of a corpo- 
ration are generally in a_ position to 
realize the greatest relative benefit from 
a Pension plan. This is especially true 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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WORTH RECALLING 


for prompt response on inquiries concerning 
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LIFE - GROUP + PENSIONS + ACCIDENT 


And to serve you even better 
we’ve moved to new, more efficient offices at 


200 EAST 42nd STREET 


The Louis W. Sechtman Agency + Atna Life Insurance Company 
200 East 42nd Street 
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THE CROWN LIFE of CANADA 


First in tradition... 


From its inception in 1900, the Crown Life has held uncompromising principles, 
which have guided its management into building the largest Canadian life insurance 
company organized in the twentieth century. 


H. R. Stephenson, who, in 1912, joined the Crown Life as Actuary and in 
1919 became General Manager, is still its active President. To this day, his first prin- 
ciple — "pay the most possible to the man who writes the business" stands as the cor- 
nerstone of our agency policy. 


Modern as tomorrow... 


Blending traditional management with young men and vigorous ideas keeps 
Crown Life first in new plans, liberal underwriting and top commissions, making its 
services easier to sell, its compensations more satisfying. 


Save Time: CALL CROWN FIRST 


New Jersey Life Associates, Inc. 
State Agents 


Raymond Commerce Building « NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 


Phone: Mitchell 2-2083 


ice: for P ice: 
for Personal Service J. DICKSTEIN, C.L.U. or Personal Service 
MILTON J. STERNGOLD, C.L.U. Pidintdint MARK M. BYRON, C.L.U. 


CROWN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
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I sit in 
the Middle 
of a busy 


-way street” 


“It’s been a most success- 
ful year—and for this I 
want to thank two groups 


of people... 


1. ON ONE SIDE- 


I thank those agents 
and brokers who have set 
new records in ingenuity 
and hard work in getting 
paid business to the extent 

ioreartiiirvis of over TEN MILLION 
HENRY LEVINE ($10,000,000) DOLLARS. 


2. ON THE OTHER SIDE— 


I thank the people at the Home Office of Eastern 
Life whose friendly personal service and liberal 
underwriting have made it possible to license 126 
Agents and Brokers in my first 12 months with 
the Company. 


My Agents and Brokers have been able to provide 
policies to prospects with ratings up to 750%. 
They are assured of a considerable volume of 
mortgage loans with life insurance on one and 
two-family houses. They have had expeditious 
service in the issuance of policies. 





It has been a wonderful year—and I’m fortunate 
to be on a 2-way street between a great group of 
Agents and Brokers on one side and the Eastern 


Life people on the other. 
Sincerely, ; 
y General Agent. 


EASTERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Home Office: New York, N. Y. 


Henry Levine Agency, General Agent 
15 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 16, N.. Y. 
MUrray Hill 9-4214 









































KEEPING IN 


TUNE WITH 





Boy Scout Activity in Suburb 





THE SKILLING FAMILY — Andrew, 
Mrs. Skilling, David with trumpet, Wally 
at the piano and Heather. 


Andrew Skilling, unit manager, Equit- 
able Society, Bruno agency, Boston, and 
his wife are engaged in many civic ac- 
tivities in Belmont, a suburb of Boston, 
where they live with their musical 
family of three children. 

Before joining the Equitable in 1948 


Fuller Year Average Each 
Of 12 Years: $2.1 Million 


he was manager of the life insurance 
department of a bank in Arlington, 
Mass. A package plan specialist, he has 
been a qualifier for the National Quality 
Award many times. 

“I have participated in these activities 
for several reasons, most important being 
that when my boys came to scouting age 
I wanted to keep in as close touch with 
them as I had. I, therefore, participated 
in scouting during the years the boys 
were progressing through the various 
ranks of cubbing, scouting and air ex- 
plorer scouting.” 

Mr. Skilling is now an adult adviser 
for a large air explorer scout squadron 
of which his eldest son, Davis, is a 


member. 
Active in PTA 


Mr. and Mrs. Skilling are members 
of two PTA organizations. He is on 
executive board of Belmont High School 
PTA and slated for the presidency next 
year. He is on board of Belmont Metho- 
dist Church, president of Commonweal 
Class and on many committees. Also, he 
is a Masen. 

“I did not make a point of developing 
business from my community activities, 
but found it extremely helpful over a 
period of years in becoming better 
known in my community and_ business 
naturally resulted,” he said to The Gold 
Book. “I must say, however, as I look 
back over the years that I should have 
stressed these contacts to a greater ex- 
tent than I did, and that would be my 
advice to newer men embarking on such 
a program. It can be done with dignity 
and much business result.” 


R. L. Phillips Writing At 
Rate of $2 Million Yearly 





RICHARD G. FULLER 


Richard G. Fuller, Southwestern Life, 
Dallas, writes an average of 100 lives 
a year, of which 70% is business insur- 
ance and 30% personal. His average 
annual production during 12 years has 
been $2.1 million. 

Mr. Fuller is a graduate of high school 
at Plainfield, N. J. His daily planned 
routine is this: he arrives at his office 
at 8 o'clock to organize the day’s work 
and clean up details. Generally, his first 
appointment is at 9 o’clock and he tries 
to arrange enough appointments to have 
three good selling interviews a day and 
to be through at 4:30 o’clock and he 
manages to play some golf on Wednes- 
days, Saturdays and Sundays. Custom- 
arily, he makes a point of playing with 
foursomes of different men. 


R. L, PHILLIPS 


R. L. Phillips, Lincoln National's 
Fort Wayne agency, paid for $2 million 
in 1957 and is maintaining a similar pace 
this year. He has been a member of 
MDRT for past three years and a Na- 
tional Quality Award winner for five 
consecutive years. Mr. Phillips is 4 
graduate of Indiana Technical College 
where he received his Bachelor’s degree. 

A past president of Fort Wayne Life 
Underwriters Association he is also 4 
member of Chamber of Commerce, 
YMCA and Toastmasters Club of Fort 
Wayne, a Mason and is regularly 4 
participant in the local United Fund 
campaign. His favorite sports are golf- 
ing, swimming and skiing. Mr. and Mrs. 
Phillips have three children: Susan, /; 
Debby, 9; and Ricky, 1. 
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GREATEST BASIC MARKET. 


Example of Constant 


Follow-Up” 


In his first full year in production Bill 
Yamashiro, California-Western States 
Life, not only paid for $1,126,500, but 
did so on 177 lives. This was done in 
the Los Angeles area. 

sefore a new agent is recruited by 
Cal.-Western he must have at least 100 
names for his “Whom do you know” 
list to be accepted. “I didn’t tell my 
manager that I only knew 18 persons in 
the area,” Bill said to The Gold Book. 
“T put down the 18, then collected 84 
additional names out of the phone book, 
throwing in the two extra for good 
measure.” 


His Busy Daily Schedule 


After starting in the business in 
March, 1956, he sold 12 of those 18 
names on his list and prospected among 
this small circle of friends so well that 
he was able to write 107 lives in his 
first nine months with the company. He 
finished his full year with 177 lives and 
earned membership in the MDRT. And 
1957 was not a “flash in the pan” year 
for this young agent. By the end of July, 
1958, he had written 135 lives for 
$1,099,000. 

3ill’s day starts at 8:30 or 9 o'clock. 
He studies for an hour at home before 
going to the office to turn in his applica- 
tions from the night before. Balance of 
the day is seeing people, mostly pros- 
pecting. Returning home for dinner at 
6 o'clock, he leaves an hour later with 
at least ten cards on well-qualified pros- 
pects in his pocket. His calls are ar- 
ranged within neighborhoods—he does 
not set up appointments on the tele- 


phone—and from then until midnight he 
is selling. ; 

At present he concentrates on family 
needs. After he finishes LUTC he thinks 





BILL YAMASHIRO 


he will be prepared to give expert as- 
sistance in the business insurance field. 

“When I finish my day’s work,” he 
says, “whether I sell or not, I drop a 
line to everyone | talked to that eve- 
ning and thank them for their time. I 
then finish all my paper work and com- 
plete my plans for the next day before 
I go to bed.” 


Wide Range of Civic Activity 





THE HUTCHESON FAMILY. Dora, 18; Mrs. Hutcheson (Lillian); Wills, 16; 
Jack; Robert, 10. 


Jack R. Hutcheson of the J. H. Miller 
agency of Equitable Society, Columbia, 

C.,, is a representative type of agent 
who is unusually prominent in working 
lor community betterment. The com- 
munity is Rock Hill, S. C. Here are 
some of the posts he has or is filling 
m reaching that stature: 

Past president of Chamber of Com- 
merce, Salvation Army and Rock Hill 
Country Club, 

hairman of Selective Service Board 
and former chairman of Community 
hest and First Presbyterian Church’s 
board of deacons. 

Former Post commander of American 
egion, 


Director of Rock Hill National Bank 
and York County Fair Association. 

Former member of Elks, Kiwanis and 
40 & 8. 

Asked by The Gold Book why com- 
munity activities so interest him he 
said: 

“T think we like to know in detail the 
things going on in our town and active 
participation is the best way to learn. 
Fellow workers are people who are much 
interested in the welfare of the com- 
munity and, therefore, pleasant to work 
with. We must also remember that our 
efforts may result in some good for our 
community, our family or, even for our- 
selves from these extra duties.” 








Over 124 Years of Experience 
All With 
PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Proud to again be Company's Leading Agency 
(1957 and 1958 to date). 
 *° 2 
WHY SELL TERM INSURANCE? 


(If your clients, corporations, or partnerships ever 
plan to convert or renew?) 


Our Executive Equity Protector can give more death benefit with 
less immediate temporary cost while guaranteeing permanent values 
and rates at today’s age. Telephone us for ledger sheets at any age to 
prove it to yourself and to your client. 


Too Good To Be True? Try us and see! It will put dollars in your 
pocket while you do your client a lasting service. (Commissions up to 
14 renewals for maximum, 130% minimum—9 renewals, 115% Total.) 


EXECUTIVE EQUITY PROTECTOR 
($25,000 Minimum: $500,000 Maximum—No reinsurance) 


For Split Dollar or full first year reserve cash value for collateral, 
call for figures at exact age: 


Ist Year 2nd Year lst Year 2nd Year 


Age Net Net Age Net Net 
30 5.57 3.19 50 14.79 3.62 
35 6.12 3.75 55 20.59 8.07 
40 8.60 Like 60 29.68 15.32 
45 10.34 2:57 75 92.38 74.87 


(Dividends not guaranteed nor estimated, 1957 schedule quoted) 


* * * 


Experienced life underwriters know the tremendous importance of 
having their cases handled by top personnel. We have a full-time 
organization with no brokerage supervisors. Every case receives my 
personal attention. 


LOOK AT THIS RECORD: 


SAM P. DAVIS, MANAGER (30 years with P.M.) 





JOHN H. KULL, ASSOCIATE MGR............. (53 years with P.M.) 
GEORGE BARONIAN, OFFICE MGR......... (30 years with P.M.) 
MRS. A. L. DIXON, BROKERAGE SEC'’Y............(29 years in life 


insurance—11 with Phoenix) 


Total: .142 years 


ee ae ee a Oe Ce re Ce er 


New Maximum Equity Protector 
Full Reserve first year cash value. 
Death Benefit face of policy plus cash value to age 65. 
A tremendous Policy for minimum deposit or split dollar cases. 
Call for ledger sheets for specific ages. 


SAM P. DAVIS 


MANAGER 
After Oct. 1—20 East 46th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
Present 60 East 42nd St. (Lincoln Bldg.), N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
Same Telephone: MUrray Hill 2-6042 


(We solicit only surplus business you cannot place in your own company) 
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By S. C. IssENMAN 
London Life, Montreal 


During the course of business I had 
occasion to visit a notary who is also a 
client of mine. Following our discussion 
of a will for one of my policyholders 
he suggested that I would be interested 
to know that he had recently been called 
upon to draw up documents for the sale 
of a small manufacturing company. 

Purchaser of the concern was a young, 
ambitious fellow, the son-in-law of the 
previous owner who was now retiring. 

In due course I made an appointment 
with the new owner, and after introduc- 
ing myself through our mutual friend, 
the notary, suggested that we have a 
chat about his future business plans 
and his family protection. 


The Facts 


Jack, as I shall call my client, was 
not interested in the purchase of life 
insurance at the moment. All his ready 
cash, plus money borrowed at the bank, 
had been used for the initial down pay- 
ment on the business, but he did want 
some advice concerning his _ present 
holdings. 

At his suggestion I joined him at his 
home one evening and met his wife and 
young son. 

Jack was 34, his wife 29, and their 
young son was going to be two years old 
within a month. 

He had worked as a salesman for his 
father-in-law for five years earning in 
the vicinity of $10,000 per annum, and 
knew every facet of the business. 

Anticipating his father-in-law’s retire- 
ment, he had lived modestly and had 
saved about $8,000 toward the purchase 
of the company. The bank had loaned 
him $2,000 and this total, plus a note 
for $15,000 had completed the sale. 

At present, he had $20,000 of whole 
life, non-participating insurance made 
out to his wife as beneficiary and he 
wanted to know if the proceeds in the 
event of his death were seizable for 
unpaid liabilities. 

I assured him that his insurance was 
not attachable, but suggested that he 
had some moral and legal obligations 
which should be given further considera- 
tion. 

I referred to the bank debt and par- 
ticularly to the note held by his father- 
in-law which I was given to understand 
had been discounted in advance at the 
bank so that these funds could be rein- 
vested to provide part of the old gen- 
tleman’s retirement income. 

Jack’s wife naturally felt concern over 
this latter item and was very anxious 
to know how to overcome this problem. 


The Problem 


Continuing our discussion along this 
vein I was able to obtain from both 
parties all the information required for 
a complete security program designed to 
provide the following minimums in the 
event of Jack’s death. 

e A clean-up fund of $2,500 to cover 
unpaid household bills, expenses of last 


illness, funeral expenses, administration 
costs, etc. 
e A debt repayment fund of $17,000, 


the $2,000 owing to the bank and the 
$15,000 outstanding to the father-in-law. 
e An emergency fund of $2,000 to meet 
unforeseen expenses, illness, accidents, 
etc. 








October 3, 


1958 








Financial Post’s Case History Awards 


The Financial Post of Toronto, one of finest daily papers publishing financial and 
business news, and always discerning and intelligent in its handling of insurance 
news and features, has been running a contest based on successful and pertinent 
presentation of life insurance sales. Top- ranking case histories written by Canadian 
salesmen were entered, five of which receiving honorable mention, have been 
printed by The Financia! Post in the contest. 

The case printed herewith describes how S. C. Issenman of London Life sold 
an insurance program to a young man who owned a small manufacturing business— 
a one-man operation with substantial debts. The Financial Post has given permission 
to The Gold Book for the article’s reproduction. 

Mr. Issenman joined London Life in Montreal in Juiy, 1952, becoming a CLU 
in 1955. Before becoming a London Life representative, he spent seven years 
as a partner in a firm handling packaging materials. 

Currently, Mr. Issenman is a director, Life Underwriters Association of Montreal, 
and second vice president, Montreal Chapter, Chartered Life Underwriters. 





should there be any succes- 
sufficient money must be 
cover them in their 
entirety. It was also established that 
there should be a minimum income in 
the event of Jack’s death of $250 per 
month, available until the youngster 
reached the age of 20, to provide for 
the minimum requirements of the fam- 
ily. This would be augmented by the 
proceeds from the sale of the business, 
if any. 

Furthermore, Jack was anxious to have 
a guaranteed lifetime income for his 
wife of a minimum of $100 per month 
from the time their son would reach 
his 20th birthday. 


Employer of Prospect 


Because it was also felt that this 
manufacturing company was more or less 
a one-man show, the financial position 
of Jack and his family would be very 
unstable should disability strike. Jack 
felt that he should have a minimum of 
$300 per month of income should the 
necessity arise. 

No consideration was to be given at 
this time to old age retirement, as Jack 
felt that there would be sufficient time 
to discuss this in the future when all 
debts had been amortized. 

Having obtained all this information, 
I advised Jack that his present insur- 
ance holdings would be used to fulfill 
the program as far as possible, but in 
the event that further insurance was 
required, how much could he set aside 
to complete his program? 

Jack felt that he could not spare any 
additional funds at the present, but, it 
was pointed out that as the business no 
longer had to pay a salary to his father- 
in-law, it might be in his best interests 
to augment his personal drawings to 
cover the requirements. 

This suggestion was finally adopted 
and I left after having made an appoint- 
ment for the following week. 


The Solution 


My reception the following week was 
most cordial and I brought forward the 
proposal which I had worked out as a 
solution to Jack’s over-all problems. 

My suggestion was that he purchase 
a $20,000 whole life, participating policy 
with the addition of $12,500 of supple- 
mentary term. 


Similarly, 
sion duties, 
made available to 





S. C. ISSENMAN 


This over-all plan called for approx- 
imately $15 per week of additional sav- 
ings and since the idea of increasing his 
drawings had been accepted in principle 
at our previous interview, I immediately 
presented the complete picture as fol- 
lows: 


1—Clean-up fund—$2,500. 

2—Debt repayment fund—$17,000. 

3—Emergency fund—$2,000. 

4—Succession duties—$3,000. 

5—Guaranteed income to wife for 
the next 18 years $250 per month. 

6—Lifetime income to wife after 
their son reached 20 $108.60 
guaranteed 20 years in any event. 


This proposal, combined with Jack’s 
present insurance holdings, would pro- 
vide a retirement fund available when 
he reached the age of 65 of $134.20 per 
month, guaranteed for 20 years in any 
event, and this amount could be aug- 
mented by the proceeds of dividends left 
to accumulate. 

Then again, 


the supplementary term 


Also included in this contract would insurance could be converted at a later 
be a family protection rider which would date when additional premium dollars 
provide $250 per month for the next were available, notwithstanding Jack’s 
18 years. insurability, to permanent insurance. 


This entire policy was to have waiver 
of premium in the event of total disabil- 
ity as well as $200 per month of disabil- 
ity income. And as all the present poli- 
cies had waiver of premium in the event 
of total disability, it would only be neces- 
sary to add $100 per month of income 
disability to one of the older contracts 
to complete the program. 





This would maintain his insurance pro- 
gram indefinitely, and the increased cash 
surrender value would provide for an 
even larger retirement fund. 

This plan provided that as the debts 
were diminished through regular pay- 
ments, the funds set aside for their 
retirement at the time of death could 
be used to increase the $250 monthly 





Insuring a Small Manufacturer 


payments or to increase the wife’s life- 
time annuity. 

The flexibility of this arrangement 
would therefore cover the greater need 
for insurance occasioned by any addi- 
tions to the family. The total disability 
factor would be covered by the waiver 
of premium and the $300 per month of 
income. 


The Result 


After careful consideration, my pro- 
posal was accepted and in due course 
the contract was issued. Proof of age 
on all contracts was established, and 
our mutual friend the notary, drew up 
the wills for both Jack and his wife 
encompassing in his case, the program 
that was outlined. 

My relations with Jack and his family 
continued for two years. Each year | 
would send Jack, his wife and young 
son, birthday cards and receive a thank- 
you card or a phone call of acknowledg- 


ment. I often met Jack downtown in 
the course of our business travels and 
I kept tab on his progress and was 


extremely pleased to hear of his success. 

However, fate intervened, Jack de- 
veloped cancer and died. The winding 
up of the estate and the liquidation of 
the business was carried out by the 
notary without any undue delays. 

The program that had been planned 
went into effect with the addition of 
some extras. As the bank debt had been 
liquidated, the $2,000 then available was 
used to set up a trust fund for university 
education for Jack’s youngster. 

The father-in-law’s debt had also been 
reduced by $2,000 and as funds were 
available for the entire liquidation of 
this liability, the extra money was used 
to increase the monthly income of Jack’s 
widow to a little over $265 per month. 

The proceeds from the liquidation of 
the business were nowhere near the pur- 
chase price, but these funds have also 
been invested to create monthly income 
for Jack’s family. 


Retrospect 
The father-in-law is very grateful to 
me for the protection he received and 


some time after Jack’s death, I received 
a letter of appreciation from him. I have 
seen Jack’s widow on several occasions, 
but the thank-you note received in ac- 
knowledging her last birthday card ex- 
pressed her true feelings for the services 
rendered. 

Perhaps now you can understand why 
this claim is always uppermost in my 
mind at all my interviews. 





Have No Careless Days 


“Fate loves to play tricks, and will 
heap up chances to catch us unawares. 
Our intelligence, prudence and courage, 
even our beauty, must always be ready 
for trial. For their day of careless trust 
will be that of their discredit. Care al- 
ways fails just when it was most wanted. 
It is thoughtlessness that trips us up 
into destruction. Accordingly it is @ 
picce of military strategy to put per 
fection to its trial when unprepareé. 
The days of parade are known and are 
allowed to pass by, but the day is chosen 
when least expected | so as to put valour 
to the severest test.” 

The above paragraph is from_ the 
“Art of Worldly Wisdom” by Balthasar 
Gracian, a Jesuit priest who lived ™ 
the seventeenth century in Spain. 
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ITS NOT THANKSGIVING YET— 











BUT 





LETS TALK TURKEY NOW! 


As Specialists in Brokerage Business we offer 
COMPETITIVE RATES ..... GENEROUS COMMISSIONS... ..COMPLETE SERVICE 
FOR YOUR MINIMUM DEPOSIT, SPLIT DOLLAR AND BUSINESS INSURANCE CASES— 


¢ Special Contracts offering extremely high, early cash values. 
e The Executive Protector, THE ONLY CONTRACT GUARANTEEING A 
RETURN OF CASH VALUE TO AGE 70, in addition to its Face Amount. 








FOR YOUR PENSION AND GROUP CASES — 
© Guaranteed Issue Whole Life and Endowment Plans. 


¢ Group Annuities and Complete Group Facilities. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION — 
¢ Contracts Available on a Par or Non-Par Basis. 
¢ Progressive Underwriting ... Try us For Sub-Standard. 
e $1,000,000 and More on a Single Life. 


¢ Waiver of Premium Matures All Policies, Even Term, as Endowments 
at Age 65. R 
© Disability Income Available on All Standard Policies. 


e Income Dividends for Both Par and Non-Par Policies starting 
with the First Income Check. 


¢ ULTRA Competitive Decreasing Term Rates. 
¢ Immediate and Deferred Annuities. 


FOR YOUR NEXT CASE « CALL + MArket 2-5990 


LIFE AGENCY of NEW JERSEY, INc. 


General Agent 





Since 1889 
HEAD OFFICE : WATERLOO, ONTARIO 10 Commerce Court Newark 2, New Jersey 
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LLOYD PERRYMAN 


It has been my good fortune to have 
been able to work for the last 35 years 
in the local community where I was born 
and raised. When I began writing life 
insurance in my home community, I 
decided to try to get as many people 

to own at least one life 
policy. Therefore, I have 
100% family coverage for 
and had some small 


as possible 
insurance 

worked for 
many have 
success in getting my territory “life in- 


years 


surance conscious.” 

My work is centered in a rural terri- 
tory about 25 miles square in which 
there four small villages. These 
villages and the surrounding farm homes 
compose around 1,000 good families 
numbering from two members, the newly 
married couples to eight or ten members. 
At present I have 120 - 100% families 
among this group. There are, of course, 
a large number of families where only 
one member does not have a policy with 
me, and some families where two mem- 
bers are still not on my list, etc. In 
many cases the head of the family buys 
from me _ several times. The newest 
member of the family must have a policy 
as soon as possible after it arrives to 
keep the family fully covered. 


are 


Calendars in School Rooms 

Shortly after | started to work in the 
community I began placing my calendars 
in each school room of all the public 
schools and they have been there through 
all the years. When I take the calen- 
dars, I always have a lead pencil for 
each pupil. Usually I drop by each 
school once or twice during the school 
term with pencils for the pupils and 
teachers. Each youngster sees my name 
on the wall from the time he starts 
grade school until the time he graduates 
from high school. 

When a youngster graduates from high 
school, I contact him. If he does not 
already have a policy with me, I try 
to get him one. If he has a policy with 
me, I suggest that he get some more 
life insurance now that he will be able 
to pay for it himself. This is perhaps the 
first time he will be buying and making 
his own payments. 

The next step is when he marries. I 
call on him and his wife to change the 
beneficiary and check to see that the 
wife has a policy too. Many times he 
will increase his coverage at that time. 

Then comes the first child. I drop by 
the hospital with one of our Baby’s Care 
books and a card of congratulations. 


a  __ Keeping in Touch With Children — First 


In Schoolroom and As They Grow Up 


By Lioyp PErryMAN 
Northwestern National, Topeka, Kans. 


However, I don’t go to see them until 
they send for me or cal] me. 

After I have written a policy for 
the first child, if I miss out on the 
others, it is because I have not been on 
the job working as I should. 

Birthday cards are sent every year to 
every member of the family, along with 
cards of congratulations to any member 
of the family who has his name in the 
paper, makes an unusual record or wins 
somie type of favorable recognition. I 
always send a card to any policyholder 
when he or she marries. When calling 
at any home where there is a child or 
children, I always take something for 
them, such as candy, fruit, or other 
small gift. Children grow up fast. Before 


many years they are heads of families. 

At this date I am writing a large 
number of third generations and once in 
a while a fourth generation. I have found 
that when you make a good friend of 
a child, keeping this up through the 
years, he makes my best client as time 
passes. Most of my policyholders are 
of the package type buyers, but I do 
have a couple of $100,000 clients and 
several that are up in the good figures. 


Makes Many Speeches 


Public relations, of course, play a big 
part in any salesman’s work, and I have 
always helped in any local project that 
takes place. The local newspaper runs 
an ad for me continually to keep my 


name and business before the people. In 
building public relations, I also give 
lectures and talks to the high school, 
grade school, various clubs, home demon- 
stration units, and civic clubs. 

I find that exposing myself daily in 
any crowd helps to make contacts. | 
attend athletic events, county fairs, public 
sales, church socials, and weddings. | 
also attend many funerals, as I believe 
it is my duty to attend the funeral of 
any policyholder or any member of his 
family that has passed on. It takes a 
great deal of time, but I think it pays 
in the long run. Over the years I have 
worked with the American Legion, Ma- 
sonic Lodge, Odd Fellows, and some 
other organizations. I have also long 
belonged to the Kiwanis Club. 

My record card file is my _ prospect 
list which continues to grow longer. It 
is just a matter of deciding where to go 
first. | never have to cold canvass, and 
I hardly ever call on a stranger. I am 
working entirely with the people I know, 
most of them have known me all their 
lives. 

My income is smaller than MDRT 
producers but I have a lot of fun and 
enjoy life in every way, and there is 
the great satisfaction of seeing life in- 
surance perform so reliably when the 
emergencies confront the families. 








“A Policy for 


Now in its 111th Year 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


OFFERS 


METROPOLITAN AGENCIES 


UNION MAUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


America’s Eighth Oldest Life Company 


LOW COST COMPETITIVE LIFE INSURANCE CONTRACTS... TOPS 
IN NON-CAN. GUARANTEED RENEWABLE SICKNESS & ACCIDENT— 


Male and Female . . . Hospital . . .Group .. . Pension Plans . . . Disability Income . . . Major Medi- 
cal Coverage—Individual and Group. 


every Individual Need” 


MORE THAN $900,000,000 IN FORCE 


Inquiries invited from Brokers and Surplus Writers 





521 Fifth Avenue 


MICHAEL J. DENDA 


New York 17, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 7-2355 








FRED R. FAST 


1180 Raymond Boulevard 


MArket 3-7844 


Newark 2, N. J. 








31 Pell Street 


ANDREW P. LEE 


New York 13, N. Y. 


WoOrth 2-2233 











111 John Street 


ARNOLD SIEGEL 


New York 38, N. Y. 


WoOrth 4-2733 
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Prison Camp, 


Opera Stage, 


Life Insurance 


By JosEPpH GUTHERZ 
John Hancock, Cleveland 


From the gloom of a concentration camp in Poland to the 
brightening transition of an opera singer in Italy and on to a 
successful career of life insurance selling in the United States 
summarizes the dramatic and highly emotional experiences of Mr. 
Gutherz. Five years ago he joined John Hancock in Cleveland 
and was a member of its President’s Club in 1957. Asked by 
The Gold Book to tell his story he gives his experiences chrono- 


logically. 


Tragic were the years 1939 to 1945 
for the people of Poland where I was 
born in October, 1924. The Russian 
armies in 1939 accupied the eastern 
part of the Polish territory where I was 
living and declared that it was theirs 
for good. 

Little did | realize in that period that 
a long chain of events would follow 
bringing to my life both sadness and 
happiness. In 1941, among the darkest 
years in European history, the Nazi 
troops moved on _ victoriously leaving 
behind a trail of death and destruction. 
Jeing of the Jewish faith I had my 
share of sufferings and humiliation, 
tribulations shared with millions, They 
included days of horror in the concen- 
tration camp. 

The injustice and brutality so pain- 
fully apparent around me made me 
realize more clearly that in event of 
my survival freedom and justice would 
be the things I would most cherish. 
When the war ended I was the lone 
survivor of a family of eight. But life 
had to go on, past memories of tragedies 
and cruelties set aside. What mattered 
was the future. Fortunately, in it I had 
great faith. 

Becomes an Opera Singer 

Knowing my love for singing and 
classical music my friends encouraged 
me to pursue that career. An opportunity 
to visit Italy presented itself. 

I was the fortunate winner of an 
American scholarship which enabled me 
to attend Conservatory Giuseppe Verdi 
in Turin. For five years I studied and 
sang, earning a diploma in music and 
a great deal of satisfaction and some 
personal triumph. The same organiza- 
tion that enabled me to study music 
sponsored my emigration to the U.S.A,, 
Where I arrived in 1950. At the time 
I had the opportunity to select any 
country in the free world, but the liberty, 
freedom and traditions of the United 
States were already known to me and 
my choice was quick. 


First Job in a Dress Factory 


_ Upon my arrival in the U.S.A. I real- 
ized that it would be extremely difficult 
to enter the opera field. With a few 
minor exceptions and only one major 
Opera company, the Metropolitan, one 
had to be a celebrity or have considerable 
influence to become one. was in 
neither category. Some other path of 
livelihood seemed essential to follow. 

y knowledge of English was fragmen- 
tary and the fact that I spoke Polish, 
ussian, German, Italian and Hebrew 
did not mean that all doors of employ- 
ment were open. 

The door I did finally enter at the 
start was in a dress factory where I 
became a cutting helper. I managed at 
lunch time to slip down to the basement 
and try a few scales. As my voice carried 
through the elevator hall to all five 
oors I soon became known as_ the 
Siiging newcomer. But that singing was 
brought to the attention of the owner 


$ 





JOSEPH GUTHERZ 


of the factory which led me to believe 
I would be discharged. Instead he took 
a keen interest in me and arranged a 
concert in a Cleveland Temple where he 
was president. Soon I was appointed 
the cantor of that synagogue, a highly 
honored position which gave me an 
excellent opportunity to meet many 
people. 
Becomes an Agent 


Following came some TV appearances 
and then several performances in a 
local theatre of “Karamu.” While all 
of these were pleasant episodes they 
did not measure up to anything like a 
career. They did start me thinking of 
one, however, and what I wanted was 
a place in the business world where 
future security would be assured and I 
could use imagination and creativity. I 
worked hard on my English and was 
ready to accept a challenging job. 

While having dinner with a friend he 
told me about his cousin who was a 
leading agent in the Cleveland West 
office of John Hancock although that 
cousin had only been in the United 
States ten years since leaving Czecho- 
slovakia. I thought if he could sell in- 
surance so could I. He introduced me 
to his manager and I am still working 
for him—Leo J. Driscoll who has helped 
and encouraged me a lot. 

My most important selling method is 
to see many persons every day. Names 
I get through recommendation or cold 
canvass. I strongly believe in constant 
acquirement of knowledge and self im- 
provement. Diligent study and careful 
analysis of the market are musts. Thus, 
I have passed both parts of LUTC and 
am planning to take CLU, and the 
future looks bright indeed. 





























































































An A. & H. Agency Dedicated 
to 


Serving Insurance Brokers 


For over 50 years James R. Garrett, Inc. has specialized 
in Accident & Health insurance . . . catering to metropolitan 
N. Y. insurance brokers. We point with pride to an ever in- 
creasing clientele which has enabled us to maintain our position 
as one of National Casualty’s leading A. & H. agencies. 


Keeping pace with public demand for hospitalization insur- 
ance, we have now available a competitive Hospital and Nurse 
Expense policy as well as Guaranteed Renewable A. & H. cov- 
erage. Full details on these popular policies will be gladly 
furnished. 


Two of our best saleable contracts are the following: 


THE INCOME SECURITY DISABILITY POLICY ON THE 
GUARANTEED RENEWABLE FORM 


For employed male risks only between ages of 18 to 59 years 
inclusive renewable to age 65. First day accident coverage if 
desired; sickness coverage—elimination periods from 14 to 90 
days. Accidental death benefits. 


HOSPITAL or NURSE EXPENSE POLICY 
Individual or Family Plan 


Age range from 18 to 59 years inclusive, applicable to both 
policies. Children from one month to 17 years may be covered 


under family plan. 


Varying plans of daily hospital residence benefits up to $20 
per day. Benefits payable up to 100 days for any one accident 
or sickness. Miscellaneous benefits—up to 10 times daily hos- 
pital residence benefit on unallocated basis. Also operation al- 
lowance and polio insurance obtainable by rider. 


Both policies offer expense benefits for services of graduate 
nurse in home. Maternity expense benefits payable only under 
family policy. 


RATES ARE COMPETITIVE 





JAMES R. GARRETT, INC. 


Manager, Eastern A. & H. Department 
NATIONAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
The Friendly, Service-with-a-Smile Brokers’ Office 


45 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
REctor 2-4567 
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Modern Pension Trends 


(Continued from Page 68) 


if the corporation has a dividend paying 
policy. In addition to the valuable bene- 
fits realized by the employe participant 
the stockholder em- 

find that his 
due to 


in a Pension plan, 
ploye will generally 
sion benefits are much larger 
his greater earnings. This permits the 
corporation to make payments on 
count of a stockholder participant of 
monies which otherwise would have to 
be taxed as corporate income, distrib- 
uted as dividends, and further taxed as 
personal income. 

The existence of a Qualified Pension 
Plan permits the corporation to take the 
Pension plan contributions off its top 
deduct them as an expense of 
and accumulate the funds 
stockholder em- 
employe until 
distribution is 


Pen- 


ac 


earnings, 
the business, 
account of the 
free to the 
actual 


in the 
ploye tax 
such time as an 
made. 

At the time of the actual distribution, 
the stockholder employe, upon his retire- 
ment, may pay a long-term capital gain 
tax upon the monies received, thereby 
realizing perhaps twice as much as he 
could have gotten through the distribu- 
tion of corporate dividends or additional 
compensation especially if he is in a 
substantially high personal income tax 
bracket. 

Recent Treasury Department regula- 
tions have made distributions from a 
Qualified Pension Plan even more ad- 
vantageous to the beneficiary of a de- 
ceased participant. 

Under the present Regulation 2039 C, 
distributions made from a Qualified 
Pension Plan to named beneficiaries of 
a deceased participant are excluded from 


the estate of the deceased participant. 
This holds true whether or not the dis- 
tribution includes the proceeds of life 
insurance contracts. In addition, the dis- 
tribution of any pure life insurance pro- 
ceeds are not subject to income tax. 
These regulations provide a most valu- 
able method of producing an income 
which is free of both income and estate 
taxation. 
Pension Funding 


Pension plans, as we know, may be 
funded through various means. Here 
again, I will take license and restrict 
this article to the commonly accepted 
methods. 

First, there is the individual policy 
plan in which Retirement Income and/or 
Retirement Annuity contracts are used 
to provide the full insurance benefits 
and the full retirement benefit. This 
method lends itself most efficiently to 
the very small Pension Plan encompas- 
sing up to perhaps 25 participants. 

This individual policy funding does 
away with the requirements of taking 
mortality, interest, and turnover dis- 
counts into consideration when funding 
for the benefits. Most important, how- 
ever, is the fact that the employer is 
completely relieved of practically all ad- 
ministrative effort and expense. 

The second, and more refined method 
of pension funding is the combination 
plan. The Combination Plan uses Ordi- 
nary life type insurance contracts to 
provide three essential ingredients in 
any Pension plan. These are the in- 
sured pre-retirement death benefit, a 
portion of the retirement benefit pro- 
duced by the cash value of the policy, 
and guaranteed annuity rates set forth 
in the policy itself. 

The remainder of the fund is accum- 
mulated either through the use of an 
Auxiliary Fund with the insurance com- 
pany or a Trusteed Investment Fund. 
The mechanics of this combination meth- 
od of funding are such that at retire- 
ment date, the Ordinary life contract is 
converted to a fully paid-up retirement 


3 Times Head of Leaders 


Club in Successive Years 





HARUO ISHIMARU 


Three years in the insurance business 
Haruo Ishimaru has been three times 
elected president of West Coast Life 
Leaders Club. He qualified for Million 
Dollar Round Table for each of the first 
two years and it looks as if he will do 
so in 1958. He is with the San Francisco 
agency. 





income contract using monies withdrawn 
from the auxiliary fund. 
Fixed Dollar vs. Variable Income 
There is a relatively new philosophy 
in Pension planning which suggests that 
a Pension Retirement Benefit should not 


be a fixed dollar income but rather a 
variable income which can be correlated 
to the economy at the time of retirement. 
This combination method of funding 
lends itself most advantageously to the 
implementation of a Pension plan that 
could provide variable incomes at re- 
tirement. 

Basically, if the auxiliary fund were 
invested in equities that would reflect 
the conditions of our national economy 
and provisions were made in the draft- 
ing of the plan for the use of such 
appreciation to provide greater income 
to participants rather than reduced costs 
to the corporation, then the plan would 
provide the added benefit to the partici- 
pants of financial security that is a 
reflection of our economy rather than 
a fixed dollar benefit. 


Since this article is one on modern 
trends in Pension Trust selling, I must 
state that, in my opinion, the modern 
trend is not so much in the selling as 
in the technique of improving the 
methods of pension underwriting. It is 
my feeling that selling is primarily a 
job of educating the prospect. Certainly, 
a prospect who has been well educated 
in the value of a Pension plan to his 
corporation, to himself, and to his em- 
ployes, would be more apt to become 
a client than the prospect who merely 
has a vague idea of what pension plans 
are supposed to do. 

The employer who may have been 
exposed to a pension sales talk some 
time ago would undoubtedly be inter- 
ested in knowing the great value that 
has been added to Pension plans through 
the use of modern funding techniques, 
and more liberal Treasury Department 
regulations. 

If we recognize the different needs of 
the different corporations in the field 
of Pension Planning and guide our- 
selves accordingly, Pension plans through 
their more wide-spread acceptance will 
prove to be of even greater value to 
your corporate clients and to us as in- 
surance underwriters. 
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ern | The letter reproduced below is a testimony to our service to policyholders. 





Our service to agents is proved by the fact that we are currently paying for busi- 
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of Mr. Robert E. Clancy, General Agent 

eld | Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

wi 200 E. 42nd Street, New York 17 





I had occasion to visit your office twice within 
= one week recently. Once to make application 

for a policy loan, the other time to make a 

change in beneficiaries. 


On both occasions I was treated with the most 
| unusual courtesy. I had gone in late in the 
| afternoon, shortly before closing time, but there 
| was no sign of annoyance on the part of the 
| young women who helped me. 


I wish I knew their names. I had the feeling, 
however, that whoever had aided me would have 
displayed the same courtesy. 


You are to be complimented, Mr. Clancy, and that 
is my reason for writing. I should guess that the 
morale in your office is high, and office morale 
usually reflects the attitude of the person 
in charge. 


| 

in- Dear Mr. Clancy: | | 
| 
| 








Very truly yours, 








ROBERT E. CLANCY ASSOCIATES 


General Agent 








MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 


200 East 42nd Street ° New York 17,N. Y. 


YUkon 6-8181 
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Higher Levels and 
Standards of Living 
Of American Families 


By Heten Humes LaMALE 


Chief, Branch of Consumption Studies 
U. S. Department of Labor 


Studies of family income, expenditures 
and savings the substantial gains 
American families have made in their 
levels of living since 1941. Many factors 
have contributed to these changes in in- 
come and spending, and current spending 
patterns tell us much about the manner 
and standards of living of families today. 

Among economic changes which have 
affected family living, the most impor- 
tant have been changes in the level and 
distribution of income, in price levels and 
relationships, in production and distribu- 
tion, and in methods of family financing. 
Social changes, also, have contributed to 
and resulted from the changes in in- 
come and spending. Important among 
these have been the changing age dis- 
tribution of the population, changes in 
the rate of family formation, the trend 
to home ownership and suburban living. 
increased employment of women outside 
the home, and the greater economic in- 
dependence of older persons. 


show 


Average Income Increase 
Since 1941 the purchasing power of 
the average income of American families 
has increased between 25 and 30% 


Changes in incomes have resulted in a 
greater concentration of families in the 
broad middle range of the income dis- 
tribution, and this has been reflected in 
the spending patterns for various types 
of goods and services. 

Expenditures of both city and farm 
families were studied in 1941, The most 
recent similar study for city families re- 
lates to 1950 and, for farm families, to 
1955. However, data from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce which show trends 
in aggregate spending provide an esti- 
mate of changes which have occurred 
since the family surveys. Average ex- 
penditures for current consumption by 
city families in 1956 were about 125% 
above the 1941 average. However, since 
consumer prices also increased substan- 
tially during this period, the net gain 
in the average level of living was about 


22%. There were net increases in all 
major categories of spending, but the 
amount of the increase varied widely 
among different kinds of goods and 
services. 

Considerably larger than average net 


increases were reported for medical care, 
transportation and _ house-furnishings 
which increased about 48, 45 and 37% 





HELEN HUMES 


LAMALE 


Total housing expenditures 
and expenditures for recreation, re: ding 
and education had an average net in- 
crease of about 30%. These variations 
in the increased rate of spending for 
different types of goods and services re- 
flect the changes that have occurred in 
the manner of living of city families. 
For example, home ownership and sub- 
urban living have contributed to the in- 
crease in spending for all kinds of house- 
furnishings and have increased expendi- 
tures for transportation. Improved medi- 
cal services and methods for financing 
medical needs have resulted in larger 
allocation of family funds to medical 
care. 


respectively. 


Food Costs Higher 


factors have 
increase in 


contributed to the 
food expenditures 


Many 


average 








Helen Humes Lamale 


Mrs. Lamale received a B.A. degree in 
Mathematics from the College of Woos- 
ter and a M.A. in Economics and Sta- 
tistics from University of Pittsburgh, 
She joined the staff of Division of Prices 
and Cost of Living in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in 1942, Initially her 
work was related to the rent and housing 
surveys. After a year as Regional Price 
Economist in the New England region 
she returned to Washington as Assistant 
Chief of the Cost of Living branch. 

The Branch of Consumption Studies 
has the responsibility for planning and 
analyzing consumer expenditure studies, 
developing family budgets and related 
consumption studies. 





lead 





which, for city families, were about 12% 
higher i in 1956 than in 1941, after adjust- 
ment for price changes. This increase in 
food purchases reflects changes in family 
composition, improvements in food pro- 
duction and marketing, more widespread 
knowledge of nutritional requirements 
and the vast changes in food purchasing 
habits that supermarkets and modern 
refrigeration make possible. 

The Department of Agriculture study 
of farm Faraily spending, summarized in 
Agriculture Information Bulletin No. 192, 
shows that farm families during this 
period increased their spending propor- 
tionately more than urban families and 
-so are living at levels much more nearly 
like those of city families than was the 
case in prewar years. 

All of these changes in spending pat- 
terns which reflect the widespread 
changes in our manner of living, have 
also raised our standards of living—our 
ideas of how we ought to live, or our 
goals for living with respect to consumer 
goods and services. These higher stand- 
ards play a dual role. They are a strong 
force for maintaining present levels of 
living and an incentive for achieving 
even higher levels in the future. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 

Insurance Company of America 

Suite 811 

350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
LAckawanna 4-5290 


good company to be in 


The group of brokers who have increased their profits with life insur- 


ance sales . 


brokers? 


don’t you call Midtown today... 


Harvey S. Greenberg 


. the brokers who know that they get complete service 
when they place their business with Prudential’s Midtown Agency. 
With an outstanding line of policies to offer clients, a name backed 
by national advertising, expert guidance and attractive sales aids, 
it’s no wonder Midtown’s brokers find it so easy to ring up sales. Why 


erald H. Young, CLU, Manager 


MIDTOWN AGENCY 


Associate Manager 








and join its company of successful 


Charles Rappaport 
Brokerage Manager 
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- View Ci ts Dawning ae 


The Hoosier Casualty Company 
and the William Ford Agency 


. It was good news to learn in mid-August that our fine company—THE HOOSIER CASUALTY, 
now starting its second 50 years—has become a member of The RELIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
GROUP of Philadelphia, one of the oldest in the country. This affiliation, we believe, will give greater 
capacity and added facilities to The Hoosier, and most certainly will broaden our own production out- 


look in New Jersey. 


We are proud to have represented The Hoosier as state general agents for the past 13 years. 
We’re equally proud of its progressiveness in the A. & H. market, reflecting seasoned home office 
experience in satisfying client needs. Our president, V. M. Ray, is in his 45th year with the company; 
C. Norman Green, secretary-treasurer, has completed 35 years, and Harold Moore, manager, A. & H. 
department, is nearing 20 years’ service. As our chief points of contact at the Home Office these 


executives are unfailing in their friendly advice and stimulation to us. 
Big Production Contest Now Under Way 


Under direction of Messrs. Green and Moore a big production contest is now under way, open 
to all brokers, agents and general agents. The prize for those who obtain the necessary contest credit 
values by next April 30 (closing date of contest) is an all-expenses-paid trip to Montreal, Can. where 


The Hoosier’s 1959 convention will he held. 


We're optimistic that many of the 50 men and women who regularly do business with this agency 
will qualify for attendance. To stimulate their interest we’re pushing three popular Hoosier policies 
which give the most in contest credit values and offer the highest commissions. They are: 


1. The Champion Disability Policy — providing lifetime accident benefits and five years of sickness 
benefits. 


2. Major Medical Policy—offering $5,000 maximum benefits at premium rates competitive in today's 
market, 


3, The Hoosier Special—an individual hospitalization policy which provides blanket accident and liber- 
ally allocated sickness benefits. 


In additicn, our Combination Franchise Policy has a popular appeal, providing as it does both loss 
of time and hospital benefits to groups of five or more people. 


Even in a recession the sale of The Hoosier’s A. & H. and Hospitalization policies continues good. 
To date we have more than held our own in production and expect that 1958 will be one of the best 
years for the William Ford Agency. 


WILLIAM FORD, Inc. os rR nd 


STATE GENERAL AGENTS PRESIDENT 


THE HOOSIER CASUALTY COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Raymond Commerce Building 11 Commerce St., Newark 2, N. J. Phone: MArket 2-1371 
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Insurance Privileges for War Veterans 


New Laws Permit Korean Military to Retain Special Life Term Policies 


or to Convert Them; Disability Income Protection Increased 


By Ropert G. Taytor 


Director of Washington Office, Institute of Life Insurance 


Two new laws amplifying Government 
veterans 
the 


insurance privileges for war 


were approved by Congress and 
President this year. 

They are (1) a law permitting Korean 
war veterans to retain their special term 
life policies or to convert. them to per- 
manent plans, and (2) a law increasing 
the amount of disability income protec- 
tion which can be purchased by both 
World War II and Korean veterans to 
$10 a month for each $1,000 face amount 
of their GI insurance. The previous 
maximum was $5 per month, and a small 
additional premium will be charged for 
the double protection. 

Proves Life Insurance Must be Sold 

How materially significant these new 
provisions affecting Gl insurance prove 
to be will depend upon the willingness 


of eligible veterans to avail themselves 
i The familiar 


of their new privileges. 
axiom that life insurance and other 
forms of personal insurance must be 


sold, and are not merely bought, may 
well apply to these new benefits, and 


the Veterans Administration has no 
agency torces., 
One striking aspect of Government- 


provided insurance for veterans has 
always been that relatively few of those 


eligible have continued to avail them- 
selves of the insurance privileges the 
Government provides, in spite of the 


low premiums and the fact that adminis- 
trative costs are being met by the tax- 
payers, and dividends are consequently 
high. For example, more than $173 
billion of insurance was provided for 


servicemen and women of World War 
II, but only $35 billion of this insurance, 
including both term and permanent pol- 
icies, remains in force today. 

In the dozen years that have passed 
since World War II, about two-thirds 
of some 15 million insured men and 
women have lapsed their coverage, and 
only slightly more than 2,000,000 of the 
original policies were converted to per- 
manent life plans providing less than 
$11 billion of coverage as compared with 
the total issue of $173 billion of NSLI 
coverage under 22,000,000 approved pol- 
icies, 

A very large segment of the remaining 
GI policyowners were “educated” in the 
values of substantial amounts of life 
insurance originally through their NSLI, 
and consequently they also became some 
of the best purchasers of life insurance 
issued by American life insurance com- 
panies, 


Robert G. Taylor 


Mr. Taylor is director of the Wash- 
ington Office of the Institute of Life 
Insurance. He has been engaged in 
financial and public relations in the 
insurance and banking fields for 20 
years. Previously, he was a Washington 
correspondent for the Associated Press 
and the Wall Street Journal and was a 
member of White House Correspondents 
Association, Fiscal Correspondents Asso- 
ciation and Senate Press Gallery in 
Washington, 














The Insurance on Veterans of Korean 
Conflict 
The 685,000 Korean Conflict veterans 
who next January will be able to con- 
vert their previously non-convertible 
special term insurance to permanent GI 
policies hold policies which are identifi- 
able by the letter “RS” preceding the 
policy numbers. Their total of insurance 
in force is a little over $6 billion. 
In 1960, they will be eligible to exer- 
cise one of three options: 

1. To convert to a permanent plan of 
GI insurance. 

2. To exchange their “RS” term pol- 
icles for a “limited convertible” policy 
carryng a lower premium rate, but 
which—after September 1, 1960—cannot 
be renewed by persons who have passed 
their fiftieth birthday. 

3. To keep their “RS” term policies at 
currently established premium rates, 
which increase every five years. 


No Dividends on New Policies 


The maximum amount of the new types 
of insurance will be limited in each case 
by the face amount of the veteran’s 
“RS” policy. The kinds of permanent 
insurance policies to be available under 
the new law are ordinary life, 20-pay 
life, 30-pay life, 20 year endowment, 
endowment at age 60 and endowment at 
age 65. 

The new policies—like the “RS” pol- 
icles they may replace—will not yield 
dividends. This is a departure from the 
established World War | and World 
War II converted policies. It will result 
in lower annual premiums for the 
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ROBERT G. TAYLOR 


Korean veteran than for World War I 
and World War II policyowners, but 
will ease somewhat the burden of admin- 
istrative costs borne by the taxpayers 
since there will not be the millions of di- 
_vidend notices and extensive record keep- 
ing so large a program would entail. 
Increase Disability Income 

The sharply increased disability in- 
come insurance is another bid by the 
Veterans Administration for increased 
popularity with the Veteran public. Over 
5,000,000 World War II and Korean Con- 
flict veterans who hold GI life insurance 
may now attach increased disability in- 
come provisions to their policies in re- 
turn for the small additional premium 
cost. 

Under the new law, effective in No- 
vember, 1958, policyholders who become 
totally disabled from any cause before 
age 60 and while the new rider is in 
effect, can receive income of $10 per 
month for each $1,000 face amount of the 
Gl policy, if they elect to pay the extra 
premium. 

Payments under the clause begin after 
the total disability ‘has existed for six 
consecutive months, and continue for 
the duration of the disability, regardless 
of its length. No payment may be made 
for disabilities incurred after age 60, 
and no premium charge is made for this 
benefit after that date. 


Can Add New Rider to Any NSLI Policy 


If the veteran is in good health and 
under 60, the rider may be added to an) 
NSLI policy, except for a limited num- 
ber of special NSLI policies sold to 
service-disabled veterans since April, 
1953. | 

Ot the 5,650,000 eligible holders 0! 
NSLI policies, the VA _ estimated that 
at least 5,000,000 could qualify for the 
rider. How many actually will is 4 
open question. 

There are currently only 85,000 veter- 
ans who have the old $5 per $1,000 rider 
attached to their policies. Of this group, 
those who meet the requirements may 
increase their coverage to the new $l 
limit for a small boost over what they 
are now paying in added premiums. 


Cost of Disability Provision 


Premium cost of the $10 total disability 
provision of course varies according 10 
the policyholder’s age, type of policy, 
and its face amount. 

For example, a 40-year old veteral 
with a $10,000 NSLI term policy would 
pay $1.60 per month for the rider and he 
would receive $100 per month in_ policy 
benefits if ‘he became totally disabled 

Payments to the veteran under the 
rider do not reduce the face amount 0! 
life insurance under the policy, and pret 
ium payments, both on the basic NS 
life policy and the income provision, may 
be waived by VA for any period of total 
disability longer than six months. 
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WE SPECIALIZE IN SERVICE TO OUR 
BROKERS AND AGENTS 


THE LESTER ACENCY 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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LESTER I. LESTER 
General Agent 


MITCHELL S. GOODSTEIN 
Manager 


PAULINE SCHNEIDER 


Supervisor 


76 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
Digby 4-5930 














WHY! OH WHY! 


Do Brokers And Surplus Writers Look To 
ARTHUR H. BIKOFF, General Agent 





Chairman—March '58 Sales Congress—Life Underwriters’ Association of the City of New York 
Chairman of the Board of Directors—1958-1959 Life Underwriters’ Assn. of the City of N. Y. 


AT 
C0 5 0505 Editor-in-Chief—"The Bulletin" 1957 : 
President's Trophy Winner, 1958, A€tna Life Insurance Company © 


Faculty—Brooklyn College, School of Vocational Studies 


PERSONAL INTEREST COMPETENT STAFF 
PLUS 
THE BEST IN NON-PAR COVERAGES — ALL QUANTITY DISCOUNTED 
5 Yr. Renewable Term Joint Life Family Plan Salary Budget 
(only $5,000 minimum) up to 3 lives— Available with Life & Accident & 
one contract Term Rider Health 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO — Hartford, Conn. 
45 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


NORMAN G. LEVINE ALAN LOWENSTERN MANNIE PINE LOUIS SCHWIMMER 
Ass't. G. A. Brokerage Spvr. SUITE 470 Agcy. Supvr. Ass't. Supvr. 
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Aged 90; Still Sells Policies 


At the age of 90 Glenn G. Vance of 
‘Greensburg, Pa., is still going strong as 
an insurance agent after having spent 
57 years of his life in that activity. He 
attended the 78th annual convention of 
agents of Northwestern Mutual Life 
held in Milwaukee last July and no one 
could have guessed his age unless they 
had known him personally. 

Mr. Vance was born in Girard Trum- 
bull County, Ohio. His father was the 
Rev. John H. Vance, a Methodist min- 
ister, and in August, 1865, was insured 
in Northwestern Mutual, Glenn Vance 
following his example in January, 1890. 

At 14 he began practicing on a cornet 
belonging to his older brother, soon had 
one of his own and at 21 began playing 
professionally in theatre orchestras in 
Meadville, Pa.; Atlantic City; Louisville 
and finally in Greensburg where he be- 
came director of the band. 

He decided to enter life insurance 
when he found that an attorney friend 
would place $10,000 with him if he would 
start an agency. Mr. Vance wrote to 
the Northwestern Mutual’s general agent 
in Buffalo where he paid his premiums 


and the latter sent his son-in-law, Gra- 
ham C. Wells, to see him, and that’s 
how Mr. Vance entered the life insur- 


Mr. Wells later 
Associa- 


ance field 57 years ago. 
became president of National 
tion of Life Underwriters. 
After a few years Mr. Vance 
given a district and on January 1 


was 
1910, 


Helps Former Germans 
Buy Insurance and 
Become Citizens 


A former German soldier, Curt Thiele, 
now of the Richard E. Myer agency, 
Mutual Of New York, arrived in New 
York 1943 as a prisoner of 
war. Fourteen years later at Waldorf- 
Astoria he addressed a convention of the 
company leaders at which he told a 
dramatic story of his background in 
Europe and his success over here. That 
success was and is in life insurance. 
and raised in Hamburg he was 
school when he was taken into 
in 1940. In 1943 he was cap- 
tured by the British at Tunis and turned 
over to the American troops. He was 
eventually interned at Medford, Oregon, 
where he worked in a bakery outside the 
camp. This gave him the chance to learn 
much about what was to become his 
adopted country. 

Returning to Germany in 1946, he be- 
came an interpreter for the military 
government. Following this he _ held 
various jobs in the field of banking, the 
last of which was as a chief clerk in the 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration, a correspondent bank of Bank- 
ers Trust Co. in New York City. Mr. 
Thiele had liked what he had seen of the 
United States. He received a position 
in the Bankers Trust Co. In December, 
1952, he arrived in America for the 
second time—this time with a wife and 
daughter. Although doing well at the 
bank, he felt he could do better. In 
October, 1953, he saw an advertisement 
for agent that had been placed in the 
New York Staats-Zeitung by General 
Agent Myer. He answered the ad, be- 
came an agent and soon was a leading 


City in 


Born 
still in 
the army 


producer, making the company’s Top 
club. 
But Mr. Thiele has done more than 


sell MONY’s life and accident and sick- 
ness policies. Primarily his clients are 
people newly arrived from Germany. In 
addition to starting their insurance pro- 
grams he helps them become acquainted 
with their new country, urges them to 
learn English, and aids their prepara- 





LENN G. VANCE 
became general agent at Greensburg 


staying in that position until February, 
1940, after which he became a special 
agent. 

Mr. and Mrs. 


—six boys and four girls; 


Vance have 10 children 
18 grandchil- 


dren; 14 great grandchildren. 
One of his sons, John H. Vance, is 
now district agent for Northwestern 


Mutual in Canton, Ohio. 





CURT THIELE 


tions to send their children to college. 
He explains the Social Security system, 
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Handicap 


To Successful Agent 


When an industrial accident several 
years ago caused the loss of his right 
forearm, Richard Raudebaugh of Bar- 
berton, Ohio, was in a deep depression 
for some time, being forced to take a 
job as plant guard to support his fam- 
ily. But he was ambitious and determined 
not to let his ‘handicap lick him. 

When the idea of selling life insurance 
came to him it opened up a whole new 
world. Today he is manager of the 
Franklin Life agency at Barberton and 
last year paid for 93 cases which his 
company calls a splendid performance in 
a small community. 

Immediately after graduating from 
North Akron High School in 1943, the 
Army called Mr. Raudebaugh and he did 
his stretch as a surgical technician first 
at Fletcher General Hospital, Cambridge, 
©. then overseas with the Tripler Gen- 
eral Hospital. When the war ended he 
traveled the Sandwich Islands with a 
G.I. choral group under sponsorship of 
the Army Port and Service Command as 
music appreciation for the people of the 
Islands. After discharge from the Army 
in 1946 he went to work for the Babcock 
and Wilcox plant at Barberton. Here is 
were the industrial accident ‘happened 
which resulted in the amputation of his 
right forearm. As he was by this time 
married and had a family his situation 
and future seemed tragic until he dis- 
covered life insurance. 

In telling The Gold Book how he over- 
came the handicap of the loss of his 
right forearm, Mr. Raudebaugh said: 
“It was not nearly as difficult as you 
might think after I became aware of the 
fact that IT ISN’T WHAT YOU HAVE 
LOST, BUT WHAT YOU HAVE LEFT 
THAT COUNTS. If I ever had a handi- 
cap, it was when I had two hands and 
didn’t know what to do with them. 1 
find no difficulty keeping my good left 
hand busy since I’ve had the opportunity 
of phases to the public Franklin 
Life’s Savings Plans. This, in itself, has 
given me the rare advantage of a most 
complete and personally satisfying re- 
habilitation program from a moral as 
well as a financial viewpoint.” 

Mr. Raudebaugh and his wife, who was 
Maxine Goff, have three children, Linda 
10, Glen 5 and Peggy one year. Mr. and 
Mrs. Raudebaugh are both active in their 
church, sing in the choir and he teaches 
a Sunday School class. He is a Mason 





and, in general, makes them feel more 
at home. 

Principal hobby of Mr. Thiele is soc- 
cer. An outstanding player in Germany, 
he has remained active since his arrival 
in the United States playing in the 


German-American soccer league at 
Throggs Neck, near the Whitestone 
3ridge, the Bronx, New York. 








341 Madison Avenue 


MURRAY RUDMAN, Ass't Mgr. 





Mejor Medical P Keio 


Our coverage and rates are virtually beyond compare. 


Call or write us for information and illustrations. 


HAROLD A. LOEWENHEIM, C.L.U., MANAGER 


The Home Life Insurance Company of N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 5-9881 


New York 17, N. Y. 














RICHARD RAUDEBAUGH 


and also a member of the Wendell L. 
Willkie American Legion Post 19. Not 
the least of his interests is as assistant 
chairman of the Barberton Committee on 
Employment of the Physic ally Handi- 
capped, a work in which he is a shining 
example of the possibilities of achieving 
a successful career in spite of handicaps. 


Played acon. Baseball 





LEO D. WELLS 


Leo D. Wells, New England Life, St. 
Paul, who played baseball with the Chi- 
cago White Sox and the St. Paul Saints, 
is now manager of the agency in St. 
Paul of New England Life. During 
World War IT he was an officer in the 
Coast Guard. He is active in YMCA, 
and is first vice president of St. Paul 
Life Underwriters Association. 

A native of Kansas City he went into 
life insurance in 1947. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wells have four children. 

At an open-house dinner of his agency 
attended by leading St. Paul civic an 
business leaders and agency executives 
of the company a special guest was 
noma Todd, granddaughter of Capt. 
John Todd, noted figure in Minne- 
sota eoeke who was first Minnesota 
policyholder of New England Life. 
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Cold aos Led To MDRT 


Henry Kusel, The Travelers, Engle- 
wood, N. J., has been a life insurance 
agent less than six years. When he first 
appeared in the company’s Newark of- 
fice, announcing his purpose to become 
a life agent, there was some doubt 
because of his youth that he would 
achieve any great success. But he was 
taken on and clicked. During his first 
year he sold close to $700,000 of life 
insurance, a large part by cold canvass. 
The next year he sold a million and he 
is now a life member of Million Dollar 
Round Table. 

Son of a wholesale butcher Mr. Kusel 
attended Mount Herman High School in 
Northfield, Mass., and then Springfield 
College where he majored in social work 
in that city. After being with the House- 
hold Finance Co. for a short period he 
went with The Travelers in Newark in 
1952 where he was trained by John 
Small, now manager in Omaha. 

Mr. Kusel has had unusual success as 
a cold canvasser by phone which he has 
demonstrated is the quickest way to 
acquire prospects in large numbers. 

In calling, for instance, a man whose 
engagement has been announced in the 
newspapers he congratulates him and 
then says: “I’d like to speak to you 
sometime within a week about starting 
your life insurance program.” The three 
types of answers are “Yes,” “No” or “T’ll 
be interested at a later date.” 

Through further discussion Mr. Kusel 
obtains his birth date, how much insur- 
ance he owns and the premium he is 
currently paying. 

“If I decide he is a good prospect, I 
try to make a definite appointment.” 

Mr. Kusel is a member of The Travel- 
ers Inner Circle. 





Was Officer of Both Life and 


General Insurance Bodies 





MAURY KUSINITZ 


Maury Kusinitz, Guardian Life, Fall 
iver, Mass., is past president of the life 
underwriters association of that city and 
also has been secretary-treasurer of 
Rhode Island Chapter of CLU. In 1957 
he wrote 65 life insurance cases for more 
than $900,000; also a number of accident 
and health cases. Owner of a large gen- 
eral insurance agency he has been vice 
President of Fall River Board of Under- 
Writers. 
‘tr, Kusinitz has been advance gifts 
chairman for Fall River Chapter of Red 
Toss and was president of Lions Club 
three years ago. He led Guardian Life 
in A. and H. sales last year. 





puter get their faces on the money, 
Ut women get their hands on it. 
—Mrs. Ivy Baker Priest 





HENRY KUSEL 


Was A Star 


Seymour Greenberg, Stuart A. Monroe 
Agency, Mutual Benefit Life, Chicago, 
is a former national clay court tennis 
champion who ranked among the first 
ten tennis players of the country. In 
World War II he was a lieutenant in the 


U. S. Air Force and a states control 
officer. 

He is an alumnus of Northwestern 
University where he received a Bachel- 
or’s degree in economics. Before enter- 
ing the life insurance field he was a 
store manager for Retail Drug Co. He 
went with Mutual Benefit Life in 1949 
and has completed some LUTC and 
CLU courses. 

Specializing in estate planning he is 
one of the Mutual Benefit Life agents 
who has been featured in a Saturday 
Evening Post advertisement in the com- 
pany’s “Analagrapher of the Year” 
series. 

Mr. Greenberg attended the Anala- 
graph School of the company and its 
business insurance school and was a 
member of the Mutual Benefit Life 
Agents Advisory Committee. 

Mr. and Mrs. Greenberg have two 
boys, ages 3 and 1. 


Tennis Player 
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SEYMOUR GREENBERG 








ALUTE— 


As an agency dedicated to the philosophy of program selling, we heartily en- 
dorse the 1958 theme of the Gold Book, “The Cultivation of the Family Market.” 


Daniel A. Bell 


William N. Bennett, Jr. 
William F. Blake, Jr., CLU 


Robert C. Block 


W. Harllee Bordeaux 


William B. Burnett 
Robert L. Buxton 
Edward J. Byrne 
Paul H. Day, Jr. 
William H. Eberly 
F. Edward Fellows 


Theodore W. Fetters 
James M. Franklin, CLU 


Howard A. Gelo 
Nell Geltzeiler 
John A. Gerney 


William T. Gouldine 


PAUL L. GUIBORD, General Agent 
WILLIAM H. FOREMAN, Associate General Agent 
ALLEN H. STOECKER, Agency Supervisor 
WILLIAM W. WADE, Brokerage Manager 
HOWARD S. APGAR, District Manager, Trenton 
JOHN B. LOVETT, District Manager, Hackensack 


B. L. Gulick, Jr. 
Sigmund Haberman 
Frederick Hamnett 
Walter R. Hansch 
Adolf K. Hartdegen 
William J. Hassert 

Max Hemmendinger 
Marvin V. Henkel, CLU 
John H. Herrigel 
Roland G. Holmgren, CLU 
Roy B. Johnson, CLU 
William A. Kaiser 
Raymond A. King 

Niels B. Knudsen 
Joseph M. Koch, Jr. 
William T. Larsen. CLU 


Wilson F. LeFevre 
Melvyn Lissner 
Donald C. Luce, Jr. 
Wesley A. Mount 
Irving D. Peisner, CLU 
Robert A. Peisner 
Charles H. Reach 

John Royle 

Louis G. Rude 

Jack P. Rudolph 
Donald F. Smith 
Franklin A. Stone, Jr., CLU 
Robert G. Thoma 
Stiles Thomas 

Gustave E. Walsack, Jr. 
Benjamin A. Westervelt 


Julian Zelchenko 


PAUL L. GUIBORD and ASSOCIATES 


* * * 


GENERAL AGENT FOR NEW JERSEY 


494 Broad Street Newark, New Jersey 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
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Keeping The Interview On Sales Track 


By Bart Hopces 
New York Life, Austin, Tex. 


Just about all of man’s objectives re- 
quire money to achieve. The amount of 
money is usually more than he has now 
so he must have time to accumulate the 
money, but where is he going to get 
time? So I sell a lot of time insurance 
and the wonderful savings that go along 
with it. 

The aims of the average man on whom 
I call are usually realistic and simple, 
like owning his own business, sending 
his son to medical school or paying off 
his mortgage to have his home clear 
and free. To be realized they require 
money, more than he has now, so stand- 
ing in the gap between the desire and 
the objective is a treacherous span of 
time. If his objectives call for money 


at the end of this uncertain time, then 
in between there should be a systematic 
hazard-proof way to accumulate the 
money. What better answer can there 
be than good cash value life insurance? 


Fixing the Objective 
Now, let us see how fixing the ob- 


jective can help us overcome objections. 
Take for example, the prospect who wants 
to send his son to medical school. There 
is the situation where the prospect, if 
a doctor, hasn’t even paid for his own 
equipment, let alone accumulate the 
money to send his son to his Alma 
Mater. Let us suppose that while we 
are talking to him about a plan that will 
guarantee carrying out his objectives, 


whether he lives or dies, he starts in 
talking about the poor investment quali- 
ties of life insurance. Do I have to 
stop and defend the institution of life 
insurance; or go into a condemnation 
of mutual funds with accent on the ups 
and downs of the stock market? 


No. It is not obligatory. I find the 
easiest way to handle that situation is 
to make a polite observation: “Doctor, 
I thought we were talking about sending 
your son to the medical school. Shall 
we break off that thought and discuss 
investments ?” 

So back we are on the track again. 
However, sometimes he may insist on 
pursuing the subject. He may be a do-it- 
yourself investor who believes he can 
do better with his money than invest 
it in life insurance, or he laments what 
he calls the low interest earning of life 
insurance, or—and this is the biggest 
detour—expressing worry about infla- 
tion. 


No Substitute for Life Insurance 


I try to sidetrack those objections. I 
usually use programming and my best 
technique is an initial emphasis on the 
protection side of life insurance. When 
the need for protection is established 
as a primary motive I find I have two 
distinct advantages. The major one, as 
far as protection is concerned, is that 
there is no substitute for life insurance. 
Second, the need is today’s as tomorrow 
may be too late. 

When the sale is based on a retire- 
ment need there are two definite prob- 
lems to overcome. First, my prospect 





BART H. HODGES 


has several methods, alternate ones, 
from which to choose: 

Savings banks, bonds, stock market, 
et. al, even putting money back into 
business. Second, the need is for to- 
morrow so actually it can be postponed. 

After the prospect has been persuaded, 
then I sell him the cash value side of 
life insurance. I thoroughly emphasize 
the savings and protection side of a 
plan I proposed and quite often the sale 
is made on that emphasis. But first, the 
prospect must have the fear of death 
and its consequences bluntly presented. 
Life insurance companies, such great in- 
stitutions for savings, with investments 
running into the billions, would not 
exist if it were not for man’s fear of 
dying too soon. 

I want to know the important things 
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Serving the general insurance broker who writes 


Life, Accident and Health and Group Insurance, 


is our business — our only business 


The SPAULDER, WARSHALL and SCHNUR AGENCY 


The GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company OF AMERICA 
BArclay 7-4532 


Brokerage Mgrs. 


H. A. WARSHALL 


Pension Trust Dept. 
J. T. BRENNAN, JR. 


Statistician 





J. A. SCHNUR 


H. N. STEIN 








Bart Hodges 


Mr. Hodges joined New York Life in 
1948. Before that he was a syndicated 
columnist for the New York Post and 
other newspapers and a free-lance writer 
and artist. He has been with the Houston 
and San Antonio offices in Texas. 

A constant qualifier for the Top Club 
for outstanding agents Mr. Hodges was 
elected to the President’s Council in 
1955. He has been a member of the 
MDRT, a holder of the National Quality 
Award and he is a CLU. 

A graduate of the University of Ala- 
bama he served in Europe with the Army 
as Battalion Commander and Operations 
Officer from 1941 to 1946. He was awarded 
the Bronze Star Medal, and discharged 
with the rank of lieutenant colonel. 

Mr. Hodges is the son of the late 
Bartley S. Hodges, for years one of 
New York Life’s most successful agents. 
He is married and has three children, 








my prospect wants to do. People don’t do 
things they need to do; they do what they 
want to do. That must be so or they 
would not be buying a new set of golf 
clubs when they know they should use 
that $150 to pay the loan on their life 
insurance, for instance. Furthermore, | 
am not concerned with all of a pros- 
pect’s objectives, but just the one or 
two which concern him most. I empha- 
size his number one objective as the best 
spike to nail down the case. 


Finding The Right Climate 


I hope by now you have a basic pic- 
ture of my sales track. All I try to do 
is talk about how to put the interview 
in a proper climate to overcome these 
objectives by not letting them take con- 
trol. In selling protection I want to 
get the prospect committed to action 


(Continued on Page 93) 
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“University Agency” 


VISIT MILWAUKEE—Frank R. Horner, general agent, and Claire A. Thomas 


Unique in Insurance 





assistant to general agent, Northwestern Mutual, Madison, Wis., conducted a‘group 
of student agents and prospective agents to home office. In above picture, taken on 
the occasion, are also some executives of company. 


Is it true that college undergraduates 
are cold to the idea of making life insur- 
ance salesmanship a career but much 
prefer listening to the siren song of the 
great corporations with their starting, 
and sometimes startling offers? 

Yes, some of them are in that cate- 
gory but that the general statement is 
much too sweeping is demonstrated by 
the accompanying picture showing some 
students of one college who hope to make 


inéurance their lifetime careers. They 
are all students of University of Wis- 
consin affiliated with the Frank R. 
Horner general agency of Northwestern 
Mutual at Madison, Wis., home of Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Insurance Training While Still on 

pus 

Unique in the insurance field is this 
operation by the Madison agency of a 
separate university student agency. 
Undergraduates on the campus work 


Origin of Slogan 


“THINK” 


Of all the single words which have 
made a tremendous impact on and been 
extremely valuable to the business world 
THINK stands in the top rank. Printed 
on a placard entirely by itself and no 
other words of explanation, it occupies 
at the present time a prominent spot on 
walls and desks of executives. In this 
era where so much is done for people 
in their daily business routine, the mere 
act of independent thinking is frequently 
not in evidence 

The credit for originating the word 





only among fellow students. The agency 
ofiers the young man an opportunity to 
test his aptitude for an insurance career. 
He gains the advantage of practical 
training while completing academic study. 

Many successful men in the company’s 
ranks today received their first acquaint- 
ance with a life insurance career through 
this “university agency.” They demon- 
strate that young men do move from 
university graduation into successful pro- 
fessional careers in life insurance pro- 
duction. 

The group in this picture was photo- 
graphed on a field trip to the home 
office in Milwaukee. The general agent, 
Frank R. Horner, is shown standing in 
the picture, third from right. 


as a slogan goes to the late Thomas 
J. Watson who was chief executive of 
International Business Machines Corp., 
a post now held by his son, Thomas J., 
Jr. When the word flashed through the 
mind of T. J., Sr., he was manager of 
the sales and advertising department of 
National Cash Register Co., Dayton, 0. 
Every morning at 8 o'clock the sales 
and advertising executives gathered for 
daily meetings, the object of which was 
to invite new ideas and suggestions 
for advertising material and sales help. 
One gloomy morning in the. winter of 
1911 the conference was lacking both 
fire and ideas. Nobody had anything new 
to submit. Maybe it was the rain, but 
something galvanized T. J. into action. 

Facing the executives, he said: “The 
trouble with every one of us is that we 
do not think enough. We do not get paid 
for working with our feet; but get paid 
for working with our heads. Feet can 
never compete with brains. 

“Knowledge is the result of thought, 
and thought is the keynote of success 
in this business, or in any business. 

“Any man on the selling force today 
could make two dollars where he now 
makes one, if he would but THINK 
along the right lines. 

“It is our job to help the man in the 
field think right—it is our job to place 
advertising before the merchants that 
will make them think about what a 
cash register will do for them.” 

And that is how the word THINK 
became such a great force in the busi- 
ness world of today. 











come, and we are enthusiastic. 


American families. 


161 WILLIAM STREET 


GOLD BOOK TIME AGAIN — 
And Another Salute to Leadership! 


We congratulate the John Hancock for its Program of Progress. 
Sound planning for production growth in a competitive market requires 


constant effort, and is vitally important. We know there is more to 


The Program means more business for us, and more security for 


WILLIAM A. ARNOLD, II, cenerat scent 


NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


WOrth 4-2367 





MUTUALYZ LIFE 





HOWARD D. FONZ, Asst. General Agent 


dl, ae 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


SAM ROBBINS, Supervisor 
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FOR BROKERS ONLY! 


COMPLIMENTARY 
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THE NOTEBOOK” 













































Yours for the Asking! 


This is the famous 8-page monthly newsletter, estab- 
lished in 1937, that can help spark many sales for you. Articles 
keep you informed on life insurance, trusts, taxes, wills and 


other aspects of estate planning. 


For your complimentary subscription, fill out coupon 
or send card or letterhead with request. Offer subject to 


withdrawal. Act now. 


* Offer limited te Brokers in the Greater New York area. 





- 
} 
| Frank Wagner, Brokerage Manager, Huber Agency 
Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co. of Newark, N. J. 

60 West 55th Street 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Please enter a complimentary subscription 


to THE NOTEBOOK in my name. 























60 West 55th Street., 
VISIT THE NEW HOME OF ESTATOLOGY New York 19, N. Y. 

















Cloy Whitney, on City Council for Years, Has Many Com- 


Aa ey Top Vote-Getter In College Town 


munity Positions Including Board of 


Education Membership 





Kirksville City Council—Cloy Whitney seated in center facing camera. 


Cloy E. Whitney, Kirksville, Missouri, 
general agent, General American Life, is 
a splendid example of field men who are 
community leaders because of civic, 
church, educational or social welfare 
participation. A stroll down Kirksville 
streets attests Mr. Whitney’s high stand- 
ing in the town. Here are a few of the 
reasons: 

He is serving his second four-year 
term as a member of the city council, 
and each time he ran for office has been 
the top vote getter. His responsibilities 
in the Council include supervision of the 
city’s streets and parks. He has been 
district chairman for Boy Scouts of 
America; adjutant and finance officer of 
his American Legion Post; and president 
and secretary of board of education, to 
name a few of his activities. 

On Staff of Admiral Nimitz 

Born in Fort Morgan, Colo., Mr. Whit- 
ney moved to Kirksville with his family 
when he was 10. Although its popula- 
tion is only 13,500, Kirksville is one of the 
largest towns in north central Missouri 
and the site of two colleges, Northeast 
Missouri State Teachers College and 
Kirksville College of Osteopathy and 
Surgery which was founded by Dr. 
Andrew Taylor Still, father of osteop- 
athy. 

After graduating from State Teachers 


‘College in 1932 Mr. Whitney began a 


15-year career—with time out for the 
war—as a teacher of physics, chemistry 
and science in the Kirksville high school. 
Enlisting in the Navy during World War 
II, Mr. Whitney was a communications 
officer with the rank of lieutenant on 
staff of Admiral Chester Nimitz, then 
commander in chief of the Pacific Fleet. 
He was stationed at Pearl Harbor and 
Guam. 
Was School Teacher 


After the war Mr. Whitney returned 
to teaching at the Kirksville high school. 
Anxious to supplement his school income 
he signed a contract as a part-time Gen- 
eral American Life field representative 
during the 1946-1947 school year. Within 
six months he decided on life insurance 
as a full-time career and in 1947 signed 
79 a contract with General American 
wife. 


Soon after he stopped teaching Mr. 
Whitney was elected a member of Kirks- 
ville Board of Education, which has 
charge of a high school, a junior high 
school and four elementary schools. He 
was on the board six years and today is 
a member of its citizens advisory com- 
mittee. 

Education does not have any monopoly 
on Mr. Whitney’s activities and inter- 
ests. He taught a Young Businessmen’s 
Sunday School Class for ten years, and 
is a member of the board of deacons of 
the First Baptist Church and belongs to 
a Masonic lodge. 

After serving as district chairman for 


(Continued on Page 87) 
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JOSEPH V. DAVIS 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


SUITE 510, PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
225 W. 34TH STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


Agency Manager 


Of The United States 


CHickering 4-1122 
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Schultz Has Sold More Than 
100 Lives Annually For 24 Years 


Leroy Schultz in 1933 during the depths 
of the depression signed a part-time con- 
tract with A. C. F. Finkbiner, general 
agent, Northwestern Mutual, Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Shultz had graduated from 
Pennsylvania State University as an 
agricultural major and was operating his 
father’s farm eight miles north of Nor- 
ristown, Pa. Roy did not know what 
caused him to be dissatisfied with farm 
work, His father was substantially set 
up and Roy would have inherited a fine 
farming operation, but nevertheless, he 
wanted to break away and selected life 
insurance. 

Mr, Finkbiner had sold Roy a policy 
upon the latter’s graduation from State 
University and also had done quite a 
bit of business with members of his 
family. 

His Record 

Here’s his record since becoming an 
agent in 1933: paid for in excess of 
$500,000 in Northwestern in 24 of the 
25 years under contract. For 20 years 
of this period he has been a member 
of the company’s Marathon Club, mem- 
bership in which is achieved by paying 
for 100 or more lives. He is a Life mem- 
ber of Million Dollar Round Table. 

As Seen by General Agent 


Says General Agent Finkbiner to The 
Gold Book: 

“Roy’s pattern of operation from the 
beginning was based on the soundest 
of principles. Naturally, he saw a lot of 
people; worked hard. He became a full- 
time agent in 1935, moved to Norris- 
town, the county seat, an area in which 
I as an agent had previously been 





Cloy Whitney 
(Continued from Page 86) 


the Boy Scouts, he became a member of 
the Scouts’ Great Rivers Area Council. 
He is on board of directors of Kirks- 
ville Chamber of Commerce, Citizens 
Planning and Zoning Commission and 
the Kirksville 40 & 8. He was president 
of the North Missouri Life Underwriters 
Association, and has been a member 
of General American Life’s “President’s 
Club,” for top producers for eight years. 
And he still finds time to speak fre- 
quently before school and civic groups. 

In 1934 Mr. Whitney married. Mr. 
and Mrs. Whitney have one child. 


7321 Fifth Avenue 


Chie 23rd Year as General Agent 


NICHOLAS V. SICHENZE AGENCY, INC. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


in The City of New York 


Phone SHORE ROAD 5-3080-1 





LEROY R. SCHULTZ 


active. Roy is an outstanding example 
of an individual with sincerity and 
conviction, without much fanfare or syn- 
thetic techniqtiés, demonstrating to peo- 
ple how life insurance can assist in 
solving their problems and helping them 
attain financial objectives. 

“The life insurance business has been 
good to Roy and he has found how to 
enjoy its privileges just as effectively 
as he discharges his obligations to it. 
He loves sports, hunting, fishing and 
traveling and for many years has taken 
vacations which aggregate six weeks to 
two months a year. As he has avoided 
the spectacular and attempting to build 
for volume’s sake his business is sub- 
stantial and persists well.” 





Sons Succeed Fathers 


Pennsylvania has two presidents of 
local life underwriters associations whose 
fathers were presidents ‘of the same 
associations. 

Philadelphia President Edward Mellor, 
CLU, Mutual Benefit Life, is the son 
of the late Sigourney Mellor of Provi- 
dent Mutual. In Pittsburgh the Meth- 
enys form the presidential duo—Richard 
T., the incumbent, and C. Brainerd, for- 
mer head of both the local and Pennsyl- 
vania associations, are both with Fidelity 
Mutual Life. 
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New J ersey’s Leading General Agent 


for Continental Assurance Co. 


says: 


Be 
Don’t Shop 


Smart 


Let’s show you how to underwrite 


your troublesome cases. 


Others Do 
Why Not You? 


If you are a full time agent of another 
company we solicit your surplus 


business only. 


SS 


Pump C. BELBER AGENCY, INC. 
General Agents 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


744 Broad Street Newark 2, N. J. 


MArket 2-0354 


Service Office 
214 Main Street Hackensack, N. J. 


HUbbard 7-2805 








Seattle Public Library 
OCT 10 4aq09 
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ROBERT H. REID 


President 


The international character of the life 
insurance business in the northern part 


of this continent is graphically illus- 
trated by the flow of premiums back 
and forth across the United States- 


Canadian border. The 35 United States 
companies doing business in Canada re- 
ceived $191 million of premium income 
from Canadians in 1957; the 12 Canadian 
companies doing business in the United 
States received $199 million from owners 
of life insurance and annuity contracts 
in the United States last year. 

The Canadian companies that do busi- 








Gil Austin’s 





Message— 


Business Is Good With Us 


We're glad to report that the paid-for 
production of this Agency, oldest Aetna 
Life office in New York area, is encour- 
agingly ahead of 1957 as of September 
1. Major credit for this gain goes to our 
brokerage friends to whom we dedicate 
this message. 


Our Agency is approaching its 30th 
year under present management and 
these three decades of activity have 
been stimulating and rewarding. 


We're proud of the fact that six men 
whom we have trained have graduated 
to general agency rank and are doing 
well, four with the Aetna Life in other 
cities and two with other companies. 


We also pay our respects to our full 
time staff, both agents and office em- 
ployes, and to broker friends who con- 
tinue year after year to do business with 


us. The latch string is always out for 
you at 


AETNA'S 
BROOKLYN HEADQUARTERS 


16 Court Street 
Phone: TRiangle 5-7560 


GILBERT V. AUSTIN, C.L. U. 
General Agent 


Home Office: HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Only Life Insurance Industry Organization 


In Canada; 


Established In 1894; 


Method Of Operation 


ness in the United States are members 
of most of the life insurance company 
organizations in that country, viz. Life 
Insurance Association of America, Amer- 
ican Life Convention, Institute of Life 
Insurance, Life Insurance Agency Man- 


agement Association and Life Office 
Management Association. In Canada 


there is just cne such association—The 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Asso- 
ciation. Its 86 member compznies include 
not only the 35 United States companies 
licensed to do business in Canada but 
also British and other European compa- 
nies as well as virtually all Canadian 
companies. Broadly speaking, it com- 
bines for Canada the functions of the 
LIAA, ALC, ILI, Life Insurers Confer- 
ence and Life Insurance Medical Re- 
search Fund. 


Insurance Competition in Canada 


Canada is probably the most competi- 
tive international life insurance market- 
place in the world. Whereas Canadian 
companies are the only “alien” com- 
panies doing life insurance in the United 
States and whereas Commonwealth com- 
panies, particularly Canadian, are the 
only non-British companies doing busi- 
ness in Great Britain, companies owned 
or controlled in the United States, in 
Great Britain, in the Netherlands and in 
Switzerland all compete with the Cana- 
dian companies in Canada. 

The CLIOA has the distinction of 
being the oldest organization of life 
insurance companies on the continent, 
having been established in 1894 

The objects of the Association, to 
quote from the constitution, are “to 
foster sound and equitable principles in 
the conduct of the life insurance busi- 
ness; to promote the best and most 
economical methods of administration by 
interchange of views among the member 
companies on matters of general prac- 
tice; to afford the opportunity for care- 
ful ‘and thorough consideration being 
given, through consultation and co-oper- 
ation among the member companies, to 
all matters of general interest to the 
life insurance business and for suggest- 


ing appropriate action in connection 
therewith; and in general to promote the 
welfare of the life insurance companies 
and their policyholders.” 

The work of the Association is di- 
rected, subject to the approval of the 
executive committee, by an officers’ com- 
mittee of five that is elected annually. 
It is customary for one officer (the past 
president) to retire and one new officer 
(an honorary treasurer) to be elected 
each year. The present incumbents are: 
President, R. H. Reid, president, London 
Life of London, Ontario; First Vice 
President, James Hunter, vice president 
and general manager, Continental Life 
of Toronto; Second Vice President, A. 
Ross Poyntz, president, Imperial Life 
Assurance, Toronto; Honorary Treas- 
urer, D. E. Kilgour, vice president and 
managing director, Great-West Life, 
Winnipeg; and Past President, A. M. 
Campbell, executive vice president, Sun 
Life of Montreal. The officers also func- 
tion as a committee on finance. 

Every Member Company Represented 

Every member company designates a 
senior officer to represent it on the 
executive committee; this committee 
meets on the second Tuesday of every 
month (except the summer months) and 
the numerous other standing and special 
committees report to these monthly 
meetings. In this way every company 
is afforded the opportunity to put for- 
ward its views on all matters, and to 
be consulted in advance and to co- 
operate in any joint action which may 
be agreed upon. 

The Association has, in addition, two 
Sections: The Life Agency Officers 
Section and the Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Section. Each Section, naturally, 
is composed of representatives of mem- 
ber companies from the agency and 
advertising departments respectively and 
provides a forum for discussion of mat- 
ters affecting such departments. As in 
the case of the Association, each member 
company is invited to name a repre- 
sentative to the executive committees of 
these two bodies. Member companies 
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General Agent 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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R. LEIGHTON FOSTER, 
Managing Director 
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are also asked to name representatives 
to two of the Association’s standing 
committees whose functions are indi- 
cated by their names: the standing com- 
mittee of claims superintendents and the 
standing committee of head office coun- 
sel. The chairmen of these Sections and 
committees at the present time are: Life 
Agency Officers Section—Norman E. 
McLeod, superintendent of agencies, 
Mutual Life Assurance, Waterloo; Life 
Insurance Advertisers Section—Hugh CG 
Innes, manager, field service department, 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto; Claims 
Committee—E. B. Waldock, title regis- 
trar, claims department of the Imperial 
Life, and Head Office Counsel—T. R 
Walsh, Q.C., associate secretary and 
general counsel, Canada Life, Toronto. 
Meetings Well Attended 

During the past year the average at- 
tendance at meetings of the executive 
committee of the Association was 40, 
senior officers of member companies 
representing nearly 85% of the Canadian 
premium income of all companies in 
Canada. In addition, there were about 
80 meetings of standing and_ special 
committees and their subcommittees and 
Section committees; these meetings 
(including meetings of the executive 
committee) were attended by no fewer 
than 498 different officers and other 
representatives of 65 different compa- 
nies. This will serve to demonstrate the 
excellent cooperation the Association 
receives from member companies in 
the conduct of its affairs. 

A detailed account of the work of all 
the various committees is unnecessary 
but mention might be made of the activi- 
ties of two of the long-established 
standing committees. The standing com- 
mittee on institutional advertising is re- 
sponsible for the joint advertising and 
public relations activities of the life in- 
surance companies operating in Canada. 
In 1921, the Association commenced these 
activities by inaugurating the first insti- 
tutional advertising program of any busi- 
ness or industry in the newspapers in 
Canada. The newspaper advertising 
campaign continues to form the back- 
bone of the companies’ public educa- 
tional activities but the sons of the 
committee has been enlarged and ex- 
panded to include press relations and 
publicity; work with schools, universities 
and women’s groups; statistics and re- 
search, to mention a few. 

Since 1926 companies that wished to 
do so have contributed to the Public 
Health Fund of the Association and in 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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WHAT'S ON YOUR MIND? A TOUGH CASE? GROUP LIFE? A PENSION PLAN? 


The Ranni Organization life insurance specialists shown on this page are at your service. In photograph above (left 
to right) are: Albert A. Ranni, Brokerage Supervisor; William C. Ranni, Production Manager; Charles W. McKeone, Gen- 
eral Manager, and William R. Mearns, Jr., Manager, Group Department 


Whatever your problem may be, you'll find Ranni Experience (since 1922) and Manhattan Life's 
Progressive, Personalized Underwriting mighty helpful. 


Our service is as close as your phone, and just as efficient 


ee the man itllte hia ddbadd 
Murray Hill 7-8750 about us! 


James G. Raw ganization 


Oldest Manhattan Life Agency — 30 Years of “Know How” 


551 FIFTH AVENUE—36th Floor—New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 7-8750 





JAMES G. RANNI 
Life Member Million Dollar Round Table In Miami: RANNI AGENCY, Inc. Pan American Building 
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A.W.MARSHALL & CO. 


GENERAL AGENTS 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 


Chartered 1851 


a, 


Room 906 744 Broad Street Newark 2, N. J. 


Telephone — Mitchell 2-0963-4-5-6-7 

























































MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY 
and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON 


Quality Disability Income Protection 





Our company has served the Life 
Underwriter in this field for better than 
twenty-five years. We have given protec- 
tion of the highest quality backed by 
excellent performance. We would like to 
show you why Massachusetts Indemnity 
is best for your client. 


LOYAL ATKINSON 


General Agent 
THOMAS E. ATKINSON, Associate General Agent 


60 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 
MU 7-5212 











Mass Market Is 
Biggest Market 


By Guy FErcason 


The biggest market in the world for 
insurance sales is found in the group 
of people making less than $8,000 a year. 
Of all life insurance sold, 80% is in this 
market. In our opinion, policies sold 
to this category do not need program- 
ming. Of course, there are exceptions as 
there always are when a basic principle 
or approach is being developed. 


Buying for Specific Need 


New ideas and new approaches often 
come from observations of other indus- 
tries and business. A friend of mine 
wanted to buy a kitchen wall cabinet 
to fill in a specific space. He went to 
the “household wares” department of a 
large Chicago store. After stating his 
needs, he was confronted by a specialist 
who wanted to draw up plans for an 
integrated kitchen layout. All he wanted 
was a cabinet and not a program for 
development. 

We saw an analogy in this experience. 
Our research convinced us that in the 
majority of instances, people in the 
“$8,000 and less income group” buy poli- 
cies for specific and sometimes limited 
needs. They may want family income, 
mortgage redemption, an _ education 
policy, or increased protection. It is 
quite obvious that these families do not 
require the services of a sales represent- 
ative who has been trained in insurance 
programming, partnership or pension in- 
surance or estate development and pro- 
tection. 

Recruiting and training the insurance 
sales representative costs insurance com- 
panies many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. If most sales fall into the 
mass market easy for a salesman of 
limited training to handle the savings 
to insurance companies are almost un- 
limited when those companies gear their 
training program to the market and 
the policyholder’s needs. 


Again we draw our comparison with 
other lines of activities. Many salesmen 
sell just one line. The Coca Cola man 
sells one idea and one product; not a 
complicated line of chemical, dietary 
products and other special items. The 
tobacco salesman sells cigarettes, cigars 
and tobacco for pipes. He is not a 
medicine man, nor a specialist in tobacco 
blending for the connoisseur. We could 
go on down the line to the hundreds 
of businesses which have analyzed their 
sales and geared their training to cus- 
tomer needs based on the sales group 
poteitial. 


“specialist” 


Our research into this idea developed 
the interesting fact that several of the 
medium to small life companies in the 
South are using this type of salesman 
with excellent results. They select men 
making about $75 to $100 a week, teach 
them how to sell one type of policy. 
The salesmen are in production in a 
very short time. Of many advantages 
to this plan of sales program we think 
of two as being particularly pertinent 
and practical. 

This type of sales representative does 
not need training in prospecting for 
customers because in his former job he 
had to learn “bird-dogging” for new 
business. The mass market salesman is 
trained in talking to storekeepers, cleri- 
cal personnel, small home owners. He 
sells one idea and usually a one-shot 
proposition. The salesman who sells the 
limited and selected market must be a 
in all lines—he may spend 
weeks or months developing a big cus- 


tomer. The mass market approach is 
completely different. 
Classifications 


Another advantage of this type of sell- 
ing is the ease with which the salesman 
can be classified and grouped. The group- 
ing will be by volume of sales—for 
example: 

Salesmen in the mass market selling 
up to $250,000 of insurance annually; 
salesmen in the mass market selling 
more than $250,000 and up to $500,000 
annually; sélling more than $500,000 and 
up to $750,000; selling up to $1,000,000; 
selling over $1,000,000 of insurance annu- 
ally, in this group salesmen who have by 
now developed into all-around experi- 
enced personnel. 

This grouping is shown only as an 
illustration and not as a specific classi- 
fication system. It has the advantage 
of grouping the salesman with other 
salesmen of the same type and caliber. 
Some may not want to develop beyond 
$8,000 or $9,000 per year in income and 
others may have abilities and ambitions 
to get into the high earning class. Their 
development in sales experience is or- 
derly, inexpensive and their sales effort 
requires a minimum of supervision. 

When salesmen in the insurance field 
are grouped so that those in the group 
have the same problems discussion among 
them is facilitated and the exchange of 
ideas is made easier. 

When we said that supervision is at 
a minimum, we did not mean to imply 
that it is not important. Supervision in 








John A. Newman Agency 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF VERMONT 


130 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
Phone: WOrth 2-2163 





A Young Agency with a Matured and ‘ 
Experienced Staff 
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GUY FERGASON 


any line, insurance or otherwise, is al- 


ways important. However, supervision 
can be made easier. The industrial 
supervisor, or those who know all lines 
of the direct selling companies can 
supervise this type of mass market sales- 
men. They can grow into the million 
dollar producer class. 

The “Big” Prospect Can Be Taken 

Care Of 

Experienced insurance men may be 
wondering at this point how the big 
insurance prospect could be handled 
should the mass market salesman flush 
him in his contacts. Actually, a realistic 
analysis of today’s sales situation will 
show that this problem already exists. 
Relatively few of the insurance program- 
ing experts can sell partnership, corpo- 
ration, or pension insurance. He has to 
get assistance from those who know 
these lines. Developing the million dollar 
producer is a costly procedure consider- 
ing that the essential training is given 
to all salesmen whether they are capable 
of attaining this goal or not. 

Our mass market salesman could be 
selected by a (1) preliminary interview 
with emphasis on his experience in mass 
selling regardless of his line; (2) a 
short aptitude test could be given em- 
phasizing “sales ability”; and (3) a final 
interview for screening the applicants; 
and finally, (4) a short training period 
in which one sales approach and one 
policy is taught. 

With 80% of the potential insurance 
sales prospects earning less than $8,000 
per year, a prospect who falls into this 
earning bracket will understand the 
problems as well as the needs of this 
mass market far better than the high 
income salesman who has geared his 
approach to the needs of his wealthier 
clients, 

We know an insurance salesman in 
Chicago who sells over one-half million 
dollars of insurance a year at the back 
doors of apartment buildings—the “cliff 
dweller” clientele presents a good field 
lor sales, 

Salesmen Grow into Other Lines 


The beginner in the insurance field 
learns one policy—one type of insurance 
coverage. He learns this type of in- 
surance well and masters one sales talk. 
After a demonstrated success (at least 
10 policies) he will come up against 
other lines. He passes into the next 
Stoup, above $250,000 volume a year of 
Msurance written, and learns another 
iné—and so on the saleman grows ac- 
cording to his ability, ambition, and op- 
portunity. He can stop at any plateau 
in which his earnings accomodate his 
desires and then continue successfully 
or himself and his company in that 
group, 


ve As this salesman approaches the $750,- 


volume a year, he will have learned, 
other lines which open new fields for 


a abilities. The salesman actually es- 
auishes his own limit according to his 
ve, 





Under our plan of mass selling and 
sales development, it is obvious that re- 
cruiting new salesmen is much easier. 
They also get into actual production 
much faster. 

Surveys in the insurance business in- 
dicate that the American public prefers 
to deal with the “all-line” salesman rather 
than the specialty salesman. Fire and 
casualty companies have demonstrated 
this same thinking when they (the com- 
panies) went into: the Life business. 
Conversely, Life companies going into 
the Fire and Casualty business used the 
same approach. “Direct writers’ (such 
as Allstate, State Farm, Nationwide, 
etc.) have made a success of handling 
all lines of insurance, their salesmen 
doing well. 

Our premise, therefore, is this—is it 
better to teach the salesmen all lines 
before they can sell or teach them one 
line at a time and let them produce, learn 
and earn progressively through the lines? 
We think the latter is preferable and 
practical. 

In talking to a supervisor recently we 
asked him what a salesman would earn 
in his company after about one td two 
years experience with all-line writing. 
He replied that they would sell about 
$250,000 face value of life insurance a 
year—would average around 250 automo- 
bile policies—would sell from $7,000 to 


$10,000 of fire insurance and $4 or $5 
thousand of the various casualty lines. 
These salesmen were their best salesmen 
and were doing very well. These sales- 
man were also provided with good pros- 
pects. 

Prospecting the Big Problem 


With the plan of life insurance selling 
as we have outlined it, we must bear in 
mind that the prospecting is a big prob- 
lem. The mass selling approach opens 
doors of selling for average prospects, 
simplifies their training, facilitates their 








Guy Fergason 


Mr. Fergason is owner and manager 
of Fergason Personnel, Chicago, which 
specializes in insurance placements and 
aptitude testing. This firm, one of the 
best known in the business, was estab- 
lished about 20 years ago. Mr. Fergason 
is in demand as a speaker at insurance 
meetings on personnel and management 
problems. One of his chief hobbies is 
photography, and at meetings he attends 
he finds time to take pictures, many of 
which have been printed in insurance 
papers. 








production, and provides a definite ave- 
nue fer progress and training in all 
lines. 

The problem becomes one of finding, 
selecting and training recruits into the 
all-line business as well as the life busi- 
ness. We believe in the orderly ap- 
proach, one line at a time, using as our 
salesmen those who are already trained 
in mass selling, those who know the mass 
market problems, those who can talk 
one-line, and can produce while learning, 
progressing from line to line until there 
emerges the well trained, well seasoned 
all-line salesman, capable of handling 
the “big-ones.” This still leaves the mass 
market adequately covered by salesmen 
who know the market. We repeat, the 
biggest life insurance market is the 
group who earn less than $8,000 per year. 
This market needs coverage. Similar to 
training the “all-line” salesman, line by 
line, this plan of selling is particularly 
applicable to the life line where the 
salesman learns one type of policy, sells 
one type of policy and progresses by vol- 
ume until he hits the million-dollar 
group. In either life or the all-line ap- 
plication, training is the key. We think 
that industry’s on-the-job training is 
applicable to on-the-job selling. Like 
other industries we can recruit our sales- 
men from those who know our basic 
markets—we can teach our line. 
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BERNARD SAMONS, C.L.U. 
ALAN PRESS — AGENCY SUPERVISOR 


1800 Empire State Building, New York |, New York 
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THE SAMONS-PRESS AGENCY 
: GUARDIAN LIFE 


By Contract!! 


1—Corporation, Partnership or Trustee may Elect SETTLEMENT OPTIONS! 
2—Life Income Options May Be Based on Life of Insured, Owner, Beneficiary 


3—Policy Loans Can Be Repaid Within 60 Days After Death and Entire 
Proceeds Placed Under Options! 
4—Payees Selecting Options May Designate Contingent Payees! 


5—Unique Change and Conversion Clause—Guaranteed Right to Change As of 
Original Age to Higher or Lower Premium Plan. Either Type of Change 
May be Made Without Medical Examination, in Many Cases! 


AND OF COURSE 


1—Disability Income—$350.00 Per Month—(Policy Matures As Endowment 
at Age 65—Including Term)! Substandard Too! 


2—-Accidental Death Benefit for Life — Issued Ages 10—05! 
3—Preferred Risk Life Paid-Up at Age 60—70—85! 


4—Low Cost Level Term — 5—10—15—20 Years and To Age 70 AND 
Low Cost Level Term Riders—10 and 20 Years and To Age 70!! 


5—Non-Cancellable Accident & Health—Income to 65 (Including Substandard) ! 
6—New Professional Overhead Disability Policy—Premiums Deductible! ! ! 
7—Increasing Term Rider—For 20 Years or (To Age 75 If Issued Over 


8—Family Plan—With Disability Income & F amily Income! 
9— Attractive Line of Group Coverage! 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(Established 1860) 


A. AARON PRESS, C.L.U. 


CH 4-4400 














































All Wandling Agents Are Full-Timers 


Equitable Society’s Wisconsin Manager Believes Small Town 
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Field Men Can Be Trained To Sell Any Insurance As Expertly As 


It Is Sold In Large Cities; Activity In Community Affairs Helps 


One of the outstanding managers of 
Equitable Society is Lee Wandling of 
Milwaukee. His territory is all of Wis- 
consin, one of the most individualistic of 
all the states and dotted with prosper- 
ous towns and cities which have marked 
characteristics of their own. A _ State 
not only ranking high economically but 
culturally, too, it has long been insur- 
ance conscious. All of this adds up to 
the fact that it furnishes an attractive 
challenge to men who are dedicating 
their lives to sale of life insurance. 

Mr. Wandling came to Wisconsin as 
manager on June 1, 1946, after winning 
success in a number of sales positions 
with the Equitable, including those of 
management. E. L. Carson, one of the 
best known “Old Guard” figures of the 
Societv, had retired and when Mr. 
Wandling succeeded him he was taking 
over an agency which had an annual 
Ordinary production of $11,000,000. S:nce 
then the agency has grown until its 
production is $33 million. Other progress 
figures include these: production club 
members grew from 53, when he became 
manager, to 90. Where five agents 
ranked in the Half Million Dollar Club 
in 1945 the number grew to 23 by end 
of 1957. The agency ranked third in 
Ordinary-Group first year commissions 
among the 120 agencies of Equitable 
in the nation. It has 14 district managers 
and 130 agents. Every new agent re- 
cruited works on a full-time basis. No 
brokerage business is done. 


Community Participation 


Manager Wandling is strong in his be- 
lief that the agency’s marketing opera- 
tions are not confined to populous areas, 
but should blanket every part of the 


MR. WANDLING AND HIS DISTRICT MANAGERS. Left to right. First row: L. Vern Greenwood, James V. Shafer, 
John L. Ellison, Lee Wandling, Curtis B. Smith, Eugene F. Smith, Robert J. McCain. Second Row: James R. Ristow, Philip J. 
Wipperman, Marvin F. Wendorf, Robert W. Lehman, Gordon N. Jacobson, William J. Quinn, Wn. C. Golz, Larry S. MacDonald 


state. “We believe,” Mr. Wandling says, 
“that in having a franchise to sell life 
insurance this carries with it an obliga- 
tion to make our product available to 
all the people, extending those services 
into the towns, the villages and the 
crossroads. We believe that the people 
in the rural areas of our state need and 
are entitled to the same professional in- 
surance advice and insurance help as 
the metropolitan areas enjoy. Size of the 
community bears no relation to an 
agent’s outlook for success. It is train- 
ing and attitude that count.” 

All vigorous participation in commu- 
nity activities are encouraged by the 
management, but he has this outstand- 
ing rule: 

Community activities are not to be 
used as a tool for becoming established 
in the life insurance business. Before 
getting into such activities the individual 
must first achieve personal success of 
his own. “By participating in construc- 
tive community affairs the agent is 
meeting his responsibility of paying rent 
to the community in which he lives,” 
he says. 


Started as a “Pick” Embry Agent 


A native of Kansas Mr. Wandling at- 
tended the State university, majoring in 
business administration and also playing 
on the football and basketball teams. 
Completing college he joined in 1924 the 
Equitable Society starting as an agent 
in the Kansas City agency then man- 
aged by A. M. “Pick” Embry, one of 
the Society’s most famed developers of 
agency material, and who has now re- 
tired. 

Mr. Wandling became a district man- 





ager in 1929, establishing a new organi- 
zation in Chillicothe, Mo, In the follow- 
ing year he was transferred to St. Jo- 
organization, and 
then was transferred to Wichita where 


largest district. 

A staunch believer in industry organi- 
zations formed for the betterment of the 
life insurance business he has been ac- 
tive in them. At St. Joseph, in conjunc- 
tion with the Missouri Life Underwriters 
Association, he organized the St. Joseph 
Association and became charter presi- 
dent. Also, at Wichita he was president 


Association, leading the group to a 100% 
He was general 
chairman of the 1940 Kansas State Sales 


Equitable agency 
managers assuming direction of the Ne- 
braska state agency with headquarters 


years and then became Wisconsin state 


Has 14 District Managers 


Agency manager Wandling has a staff 
of 14 district managers. 
and locales follow: 

L. Vern Greenwood, Milwaukee. 
merly a district manager in 


department of agency and sales manage- 
ment training. 

James V. Shafer, Milwaukee—joined 
the Society after experience as a sales 
manager for Borden Co. After working 
in field at Waukesha and La Crosse he 




















John L. Ellison, Milwaukee. A_ sue 
cessful football coach before going wit) 
Equitable. 

Curtis B. Smith, Fall River—a Marine 
Corps veteran, he left the post of plan 
manager for a canning company to start 
his Equitable career. 

Eugene F. Smith, La Crosse—came 
to the Wandling Agency five years ago 
from the Air Force Judge Advocate 
General’s branch. He is a graduate ae- 
countant and graduate attorney. 
_ Robert J. MeCain, Wausau — former 
football and basketball coach at Osh- 
kosh, he trained with Equitable in Mil 
waukee and now operates in his home 
area. 

James R. Ristow, Rice Lake—holder of 
a Master's Degree, he was with the 
Wisconsin Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education before joining the So 
ciety. 

Philip J. Wipperman, Madison—started 


with the Equitable in Madison, moved tof— Her 
Milwaukee for training, and now has te- 
turned to Madison as district manager 
Marvin F. Wendorf, Green Bay—an-§ previc 
other former football and basketball Rfull-tir 
coach, he joined the Society after re- fal 


ceiving a Master’s Degree from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. : 
Robert W. Lehman, Racine—coming The 
to the Wandling Agency after gradu-§ groun 
ating from Miami University he trainel separa 
at Baraboo. 


é ‘ ; ritory 

Gordon N. Jacobson, Menomonie— deed 
former coach at Medford, he trainel . 
there and moved to Menomonie thisfR *°" 


year. 1,700 
William J. Quinn, Appleton—a profes: First 
sional baseball player before making thefR confin 
“major leagues of business” with the village 
Equitable. areas, 
William C. Golz, Milwaukee—Univer- Hug 
sity of Wisconsin graduate and Marint i Wisco 
Corps veteran, he came to the Society spent 
from the real estate business. alumir 
Larry S. MacDonald, Sheboygan—at- & )olnin; 
other University of Wisconsin graduate, — Spent 
he was with the United Nations in New busine 


York before joining Equitable. held h 
high-r 












The rolls of Wandling agents ai yo. 
filled with stories of success. in Ba 
_ The Wandling agency brings people the dr 
into the business on a full-time caret pp co¢ 
basis only and insists they become thor isa qu 
oughly trained in all phases of life insur aye, 
ance, i intend 

“Furthermore,” says Mr. Wandlit& Bi makes 





“we believe that a man must becomB wher, 
imbued with the deep philosophy of the roundi: 
life insurance business, become dedicated 








ya é | Don; 
to it in order to develop a_successft Rice L 
career and to serve his community witli}, ent 
high purpose. We are convinced thal tapi. 
men in smaller towns can be trained 4 agent 
effectively to be life insurance profes popula 





sionals as in the large cities and that’s 
the type of agent his townsmen wall 
to deal with. 

“We have found that where we estab: 
lish a properly trained representativ' 









in the outlying and less populous 4* 

tricts, through his knowledge and dedi. Pro 
cated approach to the business he Wf} The 
uncover needs and create business whert#jthe \ 
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Herbert P. Matenaer 











3ay—an-M previously it seemed impossible for a 
asketball Riull-time man to make a living.” 
rie! Backgrounds of Some Typical Agents 
Outside the Bigger Cities 
comin The following are some typical back- 
gradu- grounds of Wandling agents located at 
 traine B separated points over the Wisconsin ter- 
? titory, either in rural centers or medium- 
gro sized towns: 
sb this Norm Haefs, of Seymour, a town of 
1700 people, was formerly with the 
_ profes First National Bank of that town. He 
king the confines his activities entirely to the 


a hel ,; ce . 
vith t village of Seymour and surrounding rural 


areas, 


-Univer@ Hugo Rose of Manitowoc came to 
Marint@ Wisconsin as a German refugee. He 
Society B spent two years in America with an 

aluminum manfacturing company before 
ran—an- Joining Equitable. In Germany he had 
raduate, fi Spent his business life in the insurance 
in New business. After entering the Wisconsin 

field he began building a membership in 
nts ae high-ranking production clubs. 


_ Herbert Matenaer ran the drug store 
in Barton, a village of 1,000. Selling 
the drug store he decided to invest the 
Proceeds in a life insurance career. He 
18a qualifier for top clubs. 

_ Alfred S. De Simone, a school super- 
intendent before going with the Society, 
makes his headquarters in Kenosha from 
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bey where he extends his calls to many sur- 
dicated CUnding villages. 
ccessttl pjvonald Lorentz, whose home town is 
‘ty witha ice Lake, Was a grocery salesman when 
ed_ that tal ge life insurance with the Equi- 
ined 3 - € in March, 1957. He is another 
profes sent successfully working in sparsely 
4 that’ Populated areas and is producing at the 
nn want 000 Club level this year. 


F harles M. Elvert came to the Wand- 
Ing Agency from the Peoples State 


; tab: $9 ® : . 

eevee pak at Prairie du Chien, a historic spot 

entative Be ,, Prairie du 

us dis nthe Mississippi River. 

id dedi Prominent in Their Communities 
he his Pi. names listed above are among 
s Ww € Wandling agents who participate 








Alfred S. DeSimone 


actively in affairs of the community. 
Here are their affiliations in the role of 
citizenship responsibility: 

Mr. Haefs: Six years on school board; 
member of Seymour Business Men’s 
Association; program chairman of Ki- 
wanis Club; treasurer of library board; 
on board of Brotherhood and steward- 
ship committees of church; and superin- 
tendent of the gates of the Outagamie 
County Fair. 


Hugo Rose: Instrumental in originat- 
ing and conducting “Citizenship Day” 
at Manitowoc. He is past president of 
the Manitowoc Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation and made talks throughout the 
state when filling that office. He has 
shown much interest in Community 
Fund and Red Cross fund drives. He 
was on executive committee of Mani- 
towoc Jewish Welfare Fund, of which 
he twice was president. He has also been 
active in Community Fund and Red 
Cross fund campaigns. He is chairman 
on the local rabbinical committee for 
his church and is on board of governors 
of B’nai B'rith. 

Mr. Matenaer: Member of the Barton 
local volunteer fire department, secre- 


Hugo Rose 


tary of his church and a director of 
Barton State graded school. Currently, 
he is vice president of St. Joseph’s Com- 
munity Hospital. He is a member of the 
local West Bend-Barton Sportsman’s 
Club and is a fund drive chairman of 
March of Dimes. 

Mr. De Simone is president of his 
church society and belongs to Rotary 
International. Active in the Italian 
American Society he recently was cited 
by the Italian Tribune as “man of the 
month.” He is a perennial commander 
in the Community Chest drive. 

Mr. Lorentz: Superintendent of his 
church’s Sunday School and on its board 
of trustees; devotes considerable time 
to scouting. He is on board of Kiwanis 


Club. 





Some Lee Wandling Precepts 


The family is the basic unit of society, 
and our business is one of families. As 
we help to make the family picture se- 
cure—definite plans made for the future 
fulfillment of those plans is soundly in- 
sured—we strengthen the family’s faith 
in both present and future. And, to the 
extent that the family’s faith is strength- 
ened, to that extent do we strengthen 
the faith of the community and of the 
entire nation. 

We believe that when a man signs a 
life insurance application, he recognizes 
and assumes personal responsibility for 
himself and his own. We want our ca- 
reer people to be firm in the belief that 
they are not only rendering a most vital 
assistance, but that they also are helping 
build character. Moreover, we feel that 
signing an application is itself an affirma- 
tion of the American pattern of life 
because through his premiums a policy- 
holder becomes an investor in the econ- 
omy that has made this country great. 

We rank the life insurance business 
right along with such other professions 
as law, medicine and theology. It is a 


service business of the highest type. Ac- 
cordingly, it demands the best effort and 
the best thinking of those engaged in it. 
From this reasoning stems our insistence 
upon full-time men, because we believe 
that the full-time life agent can and 
will take the time to accept the training 
that will enable him to function on a 
professional basis. 

When we bring a man into our organi 
zation we bring his family too. We 
develop activities for the wives, and see 
to it that they get a good, thorough un- 
derstanding of the business, its impor- 
tance, and the significance of their hus- 
band’s work. We want them to have a 
feeling of belonging—and that; in turn, 
develops pride and enthusiasm. 

We do not accept any brokerage busi- 
ness because we are interested in vol- 
ume only to the extent that it reflects 
successful individual operation. In my 
opinion, the individual must achieve per- 
sonal success before he is in a position 
to take his proper place in the commu- 
nity and properly advise and serve hi: 
clients. 








Donald Lorentz 


Mr. Elvert: President of the Jaycees 
in 1957, and is on its board. He is chair- 
man of Crawford County Red Cross 
board and of the county’s Heart Fund 
campaign and is president of the Prairie 
du Chien Country Club. These are only 
a few of his activities. 

Esprit de Corps Gatherings 

The agency runs six campaigns which 
it regards as important factors in nur- 
turing esprit de corps, one of which is 
conducted every second month and each 
of which is followed by a social gather- 
ing. In addition to the April campaign 
and the October football campaign, both 
held on a Society-wide basis, the special 
sales events include the Terrapin Derby, 
a colorful combination of turtle racing 
and round-table discussion; Toppers 
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Charles M. Elvert 


Party, a black-tie dinner dance; Reg’lar 
Fellas Fishing Trip, and the Braves 
Boosters Picnic, which includes attend- 
ance at a Milwaukee ballgame. Wives 
join in several of these campaign-climax- 
ing affairs as they do in a yearly edu- 
cational conference. In addition, district 
managers have meetings providing op- 
portunity to deal with problems on a 
clinical basis, held monthly at agency 
headquarters. 


Keeping Interview—Hodges 


(Continued from Page 84) 


now. I sell cash values to help him ac- 
complish his objectives and to give him 
a rosy sense of well-being. Now, if | 
do this properly, the interview tends to 
run along in a positive way, free from 
outside competition of other topics. But 
I am prepared to get off my sales track 
if I must and fight this outside competi- 
tion. I try to realize his pride and joy 
in equity investments. My investor 
friend may refer to inflation when he 
speaks of investments. He is hedging 
against inflation, he says. But what he 
doesn’t know and hasn’t stopped to 
realize is that he doesn’t fear inflation, for 
inflation and prosperity go hand-in-hand. 
What he does fear and hasn't stopped 
to think about, until just recently, is 
that just around the corner-prosperity 
and inflation may totter, and when the 
wintery winds start blowing, then is 
when he will need his investment and 
then is when his equity investment hits 
bottom with him. A stock is profitable 
when he needs it least. It is at its 
lowest ebb when he needs it most. Life 
insurance on the contrary is like a great 
gush of water behind a dam, to be re- 
leased when it is needed most. 
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What Push Button Policy Issue 
Means To The Agent 


The Marvel of Electronic Computers Has Brought Undreamed 
of Speed and Accuracy in the Handling of Policy Issue; 
How This Is Accomplished Is Illustrated in the Issue 
of One Policy by Occidental Life of California 
Using Its Electronic Equipment, One 
of the Earliest Installed 





The life insurance producer in the field may seem far removed from the marvelous 
electronic equipment now a commonplace in life insurance company home offices, but 
this modern development has come to mean much in his field operations because of the 
speed and accuracy in the handling of policy issue alone. This ts illustrated in the fol- 
lowing account of the issue of one small policy by Occidental Life of California which 
shows the great saving of time and detailed handling made possible by electronic 


equipment. 


At 10 o’clock in the morning of Tues- 
day, February 28 1957, Occidental Life of 
California issued a $2,000 Endowment at 
18 policy written on a _ three-year-old 
youngster from Whittier, California. 

This seemingly routine transaction, 
performed thousands of times daily in 
hundreds of life companies across the 
land, signalled the advent of a new era 
in life insurance operations and adminis- 
tration, for the policy in question was 
issued almost entirely automatically at 
the push of a button. 

Little De Ette Root, too young to un- 
derstand now, will probably use the pro- 
ceeds of the electronically produced life 
insurance policy to further her college 
education. Her policy, processed just 
hours after the installation of Occiden- 
tal’s IBM 650 computer, which in turn 
is tied to a complex of other automatic 
equipment, represents a unique applica- 
tion of electronic data processing ma- 
chinery. 

This electronic-era office worker does 
exactly what it is told ... and does it 
with speed and accuracy. According to 
Occidental President Horace W. Brower, 
the computer reduces from hours to 
minutes the time necessary to issue 95% 
of Occidental’s policies each day. And 
it does this without any requirement for 
hand-typing and without the complex 


wording that has confused policyholders 
in the past. 


What the Machine Does 


The IBM 650 calculates rates and 
makes thousands of decisions formerly 
made by technical and clerical workers. 
To make these decisions, however, the 
calculator must have information sup- 
plied by humans . .. it is incapable of 
independent thinking or emotion. 

Under study by Occidental officials for 
two years prior to the installation, the 
“insurance machine” is capable of re- 
producing more than 600 words a minute, 
or 600 policies an hour. 

The possible clerical errors that oc- 
curred during the complex processing of 
insurance policies has been greatly re- 
duced by the advent of the computer. 
Now, approximately 80% of all the 
arranging, transcribing, and rearranging 
previously required by insurance com- 
panies in the production of policies and 
supporting records can be done mechani- 
cally. 

The era of high speed production of 
“layman type” policies brings about the 
elimination of the complicated policy 
language that has long been the “foil of 
comedians,” according to President 
Brower. 

“Not a ‘whereas,’ ‘hereinafter,’ or ‘here- 
under’ will be found in the new Occi- 
dental policies to confuse policy owners.” 

The fallible human memory is virtu- 
ally eliminated under the new system. 
In the past, the application from the 
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Occidental Life President Horace W. Brower shows three-year-old De Ette Root 
the IBM 650 Computer in the Company’s home office which issued electronically 


a $2,000 Endowment at 


client and supporting documents supply 
the pertinent facts about the applicant 
and the desired coverages or benefits. 
This furnishes the underwriter with the 
material necessary for the classification 
of the risk and is basically the same 
under the old and new systems. 

After the risk has been classified and 
before the policy can be issued the basic 
data must be edited for accuracy and 
reasonableness and to see if it conforms 
to the limitations and requirements en- 
forced by company policy or jurisdiction 
governing the case in point. 

For example, can the company issue 
the plan or combination of coverages at 
this age, for this sex and for these 
amounts in this jurisdiction? 

Under the old procedure, this editing 
was done by someone reviewing all of 
the pertinent data and reaching conclu- 
sions based on memory of the rules and 
limitation; or by reference to instruc- 
tion manuals or other written material. 


Automatic Editing 


Now this editing work will practically 
all be accomplished automatically by the 
650 in a small fraction of the time re- 
quired to do it manually. 

After Occidental is satisfied that the 
contract as requested can be issued, the 
next step is the selection of the unit 
premium applicable to each benefit or 
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age 18 policy on her life 


coverage. The old procedure requires 


that for the average policy, eight indivi-| 


dual factors or unit premiums must be 
selected from more than 100,000 such 
factors. 
the rate books or rate cards. 


Under the new procedure, the manual! 
selections are reduced from eight to twof 


per policy and the two selections are 
made from a reservoir of 14,000 possibili- 
ties instead of the more than 100,00 
possibilities as at present. 

The 650 will also determine whether 
the contract is one of those requiring 
special endorsement with respect to re- 
quirements of some sixteen states. This 
determination will be made automatic- 
ally, and the specific endorsement re- 
quired will be specified. 

The appropriate unit premium factors 
for each coverage must be multiplied 
by the amount of the respective coverage} 
to determine the total premium which 
must be printed in the policy for that 
coverage. 

How Computations Are Saved 


On the average, this requires 12 sepa- 
rate computations to arrive at all of 
the premiums which must be shown in} 
the policy and on the policy records. 
The 650 will automatically make and 
check all such computations for any 
policy in a matter of seconds. 

The average policy contract consists 
of five separate forms, each serving} 
a specific purpose and some differing 
only very slightly from other similar 
forms. These five selections must be 
made from more than 2,000 such forms. 
The 650 will deduce automatically the 
identifying number of each of the various 
forms required to make up the desired 
contract. 

The computer, amazing as it is, never f 
theless depends upon human_ instruc: 
tions to store in its memory, and human 
calculuations from which to draw the) 
conclusions it does. 

Despite the time and labor saving chat- 
acteristics of the 650, the use of the 
computer has brought about no reduc 
tion in the labor force. “The system haf 
released clerical workers for training) 
for more important duties,” said Mr. 
Brower. 

The additional application of this sys 
tem to the bulk of Occidental’s accidem! 
and sickness policies is well under way: 
These automation procedures are & 
pected to go into operation before the 
end of this year. The 650 is also being) 
used for mortgage loan operation, al 
home office collections and billing, and 
for Group cash accounting. 

An additional 650 is now being added 
to the already existing equipment 0 
bring more automation to Occidental, 
bringing also the speed and efficiency 
that increasingly complex insurance oper 
ations require. 
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Home And Family— 





























The combination agent continues to be 
the key to good life insurance service 
for the greatest number of people at the 
family level. He knows all about the 
personal and business affairs of the 
people he insures because he is in the 
home often. He has become the family 
counselor on a number of things and he 
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JOHN W. MURPHY 
deserves this place in his policyowners’ 
.—@ esteem. He has advanced with the times. 
| The Changing Market 
Not many years back the combination 


sepa- te : 
lai agent was a specialist of another kind. 
m int) He worked hard at the sale of a lot 
‘ord. @ of smaller policies. His market consisted 


and of- the same families, in many cases, 
any@ but not the same prospects. Things 
change much in a generation. The past 
10 or 12 years have made a big difference 


a in the combination man’s market as _ well 
ring #8 in the man himself. As if preordained, 
nilarf better times and greater ability to buy 
t bem found the combination agent taking ad- 
rms. vantage of new teachings, of new meth- 


the ods, made available to him by his local 
jou /™ Underwriters association and by his com- 
jred mm =Pany. Life Underwriter Training Coun- 

cil courses and advanced training have 


ver: enabled him to carry the best in advice 
ruc: and service to his clients. 
mat Today children on the average grow 


the up and enter better jobs than did their 














parents. The entire family is earning 
har-™ more. The son launching forth with his 
the 
duc- 
el John W. Murphy 
Mr. Born in Dallas and educated in Texas 
Mr. Murphy was assistant director of 
sys Public relations of Southland Life and 
fent public relations manager of Pan-Ameri- 
way. can Life before joining Life of Virginia 
~- as an official in its Ordinary agency divi- 
the sion. Elected assistant secretary in 1943, 
sing he was promoted to assistant vice presi- 


dent in 1948. He is a former chairman 
and of Life Advertisers Association’s South- 
ern Round Table and past president of 

ded Advertising Club of New Orleans and 
to ormer secretary of Dallas Advertising 

eague. In Richmond he belongs to 
a Chamber of Commerce, Commonwealth 
- Club and Richmond Association of Life 

nderwriters. Mr. and Mrs. Murphy 

have two children: Mrs. Francis Conway 
Welton and John W. Murphy, Jr. 


a 











Combination Agent’s Best Market 


By Joun W. Murpuy 


Assistant Vice President, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 


bride assumes greater obligations finan- 
cially than his father ever thought of. 
His higher standard of living costs more. 


He must pay more for his house. The 
education of his children increases in 
cost year by year. The only thing that 
can guarantee the discharge of his 
greater financial responsibilities is life 
insurance. But it takes more of it and 
sometimes the premium budget won’t 
stretch far enough to cover the subject. 


How Situation Is Met 


So the agent supplies the answer with 
a special magic formula. He adds a 
little term to the base policy he recom- 
mends, to provide “temporary” extra 
income protection for the family. He 
writes a reducing policy which tapers 
off in amount like the home mortgage 
it covers. He arranges some of the 


policies to bring in retirement income 
at 65, or thereabouts, to round out ex- 
pected Social Security income into a 
livable minimum. Savings plans and edu- 
cation plans for the children have long 
been favorite plans. Each member of the 
family has a policy of one kind or an- 
other. They may have bought at least 
one “family policy” that insures father, 
mother and the youngsters all at once. 
But they buy the best—and they buy 
more, 

All these policies have to be coordi- 
nated in one program in order to do what 
is intended by the buyer. Because he is 
regularly in contact with virtually all 
his policyholders, the combination agent 

(Continued on Page 96) 





time by helping you sell 
1. Personal Life Insurance 
2. Business Life Insurance 


most life insurance companies. 


RICHARD J. WEGHORN 
Head of Weghorn's Life Dept. 


It's true . . . Part of your income 
But Weghorn can help you earn it... help you 
solidify relations with your present clients . . . and 
help you increase your overall volume at the same 


as issued by Canada Life, one of the world's fore- 





Is part of your 
Income missing? 


IT MAY VERY WELL BE IF YOU ARE NOT TAKING ADVANTAGE OF THIS 
UNUSUAL 2-FOLD OPPORTUNITY TO BUILD IMPORTANT NEW 
BUSINESS WITH THE HELP OF WEGHORN AND CANADA LIFE 


is missing .. . 


renewals. 


now and find out how... 


WEGHORN BUILDS BETTER BUSINESS FOR BROKERS 


THE 
JOHN C. 
WEGHORN 
AGENCY 
INC. 


102 MAIDEN LANE — 
New York 5, N. Y. 
Digby 4-8420 


Not only will Weghorn supply you sales aids but 
will also assist you in making presentations, handle 
all related details including billing, and, in addition, 
pay you up to 120% commission with fully vested 


Interested? Just phone or write Dick Weghorn 





JOHN C. WEGHORN 
Founder of the Weghorn Agency 
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Public Officials Endorse Insurance 


Montclair (N.J.) Police Chief 
Endorses Life Ins. for Family 





HARRY KNOWLES 
Montclair (N. J.) Chief of Police 


One of New Jersey’s best known 
suburban town chiefs of police, Harry 
Knowles of Montclair, where many New 
York insurance men reside, gave The 
Gold Book the following endorsement 
of life insurance for the family man: 

“Life insurance is a personal responsi- 
bility that should not be shirked by any 
family man with a conscience. My wife 
and I were blessed with a fine son and 
daughter and we are now proud grand- 
parents. To me it is inconceivable that 
any responsible parent would go with- 
out life insurance for his own protection 
and the security of his wife and children. 

“As a family man I can appreciate 
the value of this security and cannot see 
how any person with a family can have 
peace of mind from day to day knowing 
that his family is not fully covered with 
life insurance.” 





CLIOA 


(Continued from Page 88) 


1949 a supplementary Canadian Life In- 
surance Medical Fellowship Fund was 
started, also on a voluntary basis. Nearly 
$2 million has been distributed on the 
recommendation of the standing com- 
mittee on public health for grants and 
fellowships in the health and medical 
fields. More than a hundred fellowships 
have been awarded to research workers 
in the medical schools of Canadian 
universities since the formation of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Medical Fel- 
lowship Fund ten years ago. 

Naturally a major part of the work 
of the Association is in the field of 
legislation and government relations. 
Canada is fortunate in that the number 
of legislative bodies is few when com- 
pared with the United States. There is 
the Parliament of Canada and the legis- 
latures of the ten provinces. One other 
very fortunate condition that prevails 
in Canada is that for upwards of 30 
years the provincial legislation concern- 
ing terms and conditions of life con- 
tracts, the basic licensing requirements 
for companies and agents, and the forms 
of annual government returns have been 
substantially uniform. As an example 
of this legislative phase of the Asso- 
ciation’s work, it might be mentioned 
that at the present time this provincial 
legislation is in the process of revision. 
Such revisions of this so-called “Uniform 
Life Insurance Act” occur about every 
ten years when the provincial Superin- 
tendents of Insurance invite the com- 
panies, through the Association and 





Mr. Knowles joined the Montclair 
Police Department nearly 24 years ago 
and rose in the ranks from chanceman 
(May, 1935) to chief of police (Septem- 
ber, 1954). He was head of the depart- 
ment’s school of instruction during 
World War II years and up to 1953, and 
was chairman of specialized training of 
Essex County Chiefs of Police Academy. 
He was elected vice_ president of the 
Association of Chiefs of Police of Essex 
County last January and has recently 
been nominated for fourth vice president 
of the New Jersey State Association of 
Chiefs of Police. For the past four years 
he has been program chairman of that 
group’s annual conventions, held at 
Spring Lake, and at the 1957 meeting 
one of his speakers was Carrol Shanks, 
president of The Prudential. 


Makes Financial Basis 
Of Home Sound 


William B. Hartsfield, mayor of 
Atlanta, asked by The Gold Book for 
a statement illustrating significance to 
the home and family of life insurance 
ownership as seen by the chief municipal 
executive of a large city in the South, 
made these comments: 

Life insurance makes for civic and 
domestic stability. It puts the maintenance 
of the family and of the home upon a 
sound financial basis. 

Mayor Hartsfield is one of the most 
influential figures at meetings of organi- 
zations attended by heads of American 
municipalities. He was first elected mayor 
in a term beginning in 1937. With the 
exception of a year and half he has 
served continuously. In all he has been 





other interested organizations, to dis- 
cuss with them desirable changes in the 
Uniform Act so that the best possible 
solution can be found in cases where 
views differ. The usual practice is for 
the Superintendents, after such discus- 
sions, to agree upon uniform amend- 
ments to be submitted to their respec- 
tive legislatures for enactment. 

Staff of CLIOA 

The permanent staff of the Associa- 
tion, which functions under the direction 
of the officers’ committee, is headed by 
R. Leighton Foster, Q.C., managing di- 














45 COMMERCE STREET, NEWARK 2, N. J. 
Phone: MArket 2-7146 


HENRY 


General Agent 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
Evanston, Ill. 


BRANCH OFFICE: Pompton Lakes, N. J. 
Writing 
ALL FORMS OF LIFE AND GROUP 
NON-CANCELLABLE A. & H. 
MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE 


HOSPITALIZATION & SURGICAL 
ASSOCIATION FRANCHISE 


re Sriendly i Tbwiitls You . = 


“Right on the Street Floor" 





rector, who joined the Association in 
1935 upon his resignation as Superin- 
tendent of Insurance for the Province 


of Ontario. 

Executive officers include: John A. Tuck, 
F.S.A., secretary and actuary; H. Ewart 
Cather, F.L.M.I., treasurer; Frank C. 
Dimock, M. Com., executive assistant; 
Bessie Allen, assistant secretary; and 
W. Trefor Morgan, legal assistant. In 
addition, Nazla L. Dane is responsibile 
for the work of the institutional adver- 
tising committee in the schools and 
among women’s groups. 
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Anthony P. Lombardi 
Agency Supervisor 
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elected six times and is now in his 2lst 
year of service. 


On Way to a Million 
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Fast-growing Atlanta, with 900,00 
population, expects to have a_ million 
by 1960. 

That is estimate given to The Gold 
Book by these Atlantans: Publisher 


Haynes McFadden of Southern Banker: 
Al B. Richardson, vice president, Life 
Insurance Co. of Ga.; Baxter Maddox, 
senior vice president and trust officer, 














































































































































































MAYOR WILLIAM B. HARTSFIELD 








First National Bank, and former general 
agent, Connecticut Mutual Life; Harold 
T. Dillon, general agent, National Life 
of Vermont; and General Eugene and 
Donald Oberdorfer, long in the insurance 
business. ~ 

Atlanta is the largest automobile man- 
facturing city with exception of Detroit 
It has the sixth busiest airport in the 
world. 





Home And Family 


(Continued from Page 95) 


can give excellent service in maintaining 
the program from year to year. 
Larger Face Values of Policy 

So we have a new kind of combination 
agent in this enlightened day. More 
than ever a solid citizen financially, doing 
his part in community life, he is better 
equipped than his predecessors, even 
more prideful of his service and _ his 
clients. and also of the fact that his 
average sale is higher and his average 
family is thousands better protected 
than ever before. 

In our own company, just one seg- 
ment of the total combination field 
forces of the United States, there are 
hundreds of men who have graduated 
into the high-earnings bracket because 
they have kept abreast of developments. 
In giving the buyer the protection which 
needs dictate, they will sell more than 
four times the amount of whole life 
insurance than 10 years ago. They write 
bigger policies—those sold in 1957 with 
riders averaged $11,720. Three-fourths 
of their base policies sold are over $5, 
and a third over $10,000. Over half the 
Ordinary policies sold are Whole Life 
or Whole Life base. Yet the basic pur- 
pose of keeping every member of the 
family insured continues to be fulfilled. 
The combination man sells more pro 
tection collectively than ever and does 
a better job all around for those he 
serves. 

He appreciates the confidence he et 
joys among his policyowners and theif 
families. He knows you cannot bette 
a good personal reputation, plus ability 
to serve, as the basis of sustained g 
policyowners relations. And he wants to 
hold fast to this peculiar advantage 
the homes he considers “his.” 
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Gathered for  & Gold vel by Cmides ‘a Bush They a Variety of Different Approaches wl a es Buying 


The Gold Book has asked Eunice Bush, as well known as any insurance 
producer in the country and constantly successful over a period of years, 
if she would ask a group of leading life insurance producers to participate 
in a symposium in which they would comment on their current markets 
and methods. 

In agreeing Miss Bush made as basis of her choice the factors of geogra- 
phical, company and activity distribution. Recently, Miss Bush, who lives 
in Shrevesport, La., was assigned to the home office sales department of 
her company, Mutual Of New York, as a training assistant. This group 
is put through a period of training leading towards the position of manager 
of an agency. If Miss Bush goes through the program successfully she 
will become manager of an agency. This would make her the first woman 
manager in the 116 years of Mutual Of New York operation. 

Among MONY agencies visited by Miss Bush in the past several months 
are those in Dallas, Atlanta, Pittsburgh, San Antonio, Jacksonville, (Florida, ) 
and Stamford, Conn. 


To Make Insurance Real 





Put Stress on “Living Benefits” 


By Eva Maz WENDELKEN 
Mutual Of New York, Hammond, La. 


Because almost everyone is inclined to 
be selfish to some extent, it is very im- 
portant to stress the “living benefits” of 
life insurance. When dealing with young 
men, it is particularly important to em- 
phasize these values. Death and Retire- 


ment are terms which have little present 
significance to the young man; but a 
guaranteed, constantly growing savings 
plan for emergencies is more under- 
standable. 

Recently a young man said to me, “I 
can see where life insurance should be 
important to a man with responsibilities, 
but why should I buy insurance? Why 
shouldn’t I buy other things that are 
necessary now and wait until I need 
insurance before buying it?” 

“That’s a good question,” I answered. 
“May I ask you one ? How much would 
you pay for 50 pounds of cork just now?” 

“Nothing,” he replied. “I don’t need 
cork either.” 

“Suppose you were in the middle of a 
lake and suddenly found your boat sink- 
ing beneath you,” I continued. “How 
much would you then pay for that same 
50 pounds of cork?. . . . You see, life 
insurance works on the same principle. 
If we wait until we need it we often 
find that it is too late to buy insurance; 
but those people who buy it when they 
can, always find that sooner or later 





EVA MAE WENDELKEN 


terested in the ultimate values they 
themselves may reap from the constantly 
increasing emergency fund. These are 


Women Want Flexible Plans 


By Eunice Busy 


In selling women perhaps the most 
important emphasis would be the fact 
that “It’s a woman’s privilege to change 
her mind.” That’s why she would want 
a flexible life insurance plan to cover 
all the changing situations in her life. 
The following are some of these as 
listed: 

Opportunities or Emergencies — One 
that can be used to pay her cash or 
an income whenever she may want it or 
need it. 

Marriage — One that can be adjusted 
to protect her husband if she should 
marry. 

Children— One that can be arranged 
to provide her son or daughter with 
money for a college education. 

Retirement —One that, regardless of 
how it is changed, can be arranged to 


pay her an income every month as long 
as she lives at, say, age 50 or 55. 


EUNICE C. BUSH 





A Stimulant For Future Sales 





there is a very definite need that insur- 
ance can fill.” 

More than three fourths of my sales 
are made to business men for the pur- 
pose of funding a partnership agree- 
ment or stock retirement plan; as key 
man insurance; or for building a planned 
personal life insurance program. All of 
these men need insurance primarily for 
immediate protection of their business 
investments or for their loved ones; but 
in every instance they are vitally in- 


the “living benefits” that a man can best 
understand. 

For the business man a ledger state- 
ment showing annual increase in cash 
values is most helpful. These increasing 
cash guarantees are just as important 
to the man with family responsibilities. 
It is easy to give him a true example 
of policy loans that make it possible for 
a son or daughter to complete a college 
education, to make the necessary down 

(Continued on Page 101) 





Economic Value Of A Wife 


By Dorotuy M. Boonp 
New York Life, New York City 


DOROTHY M. BOOND 


An awareness of Changing Times, and 
recognizing basic family needs, means 
more sales. 

The family market concept is relatively 
new in our business. For years we have 
been talking coverage, and selling cov- 
erage on the individual bread winner an ff 
not concerning ourselves to any appre: 
ciable extent with the other members 0! 
the family, Basically, of course, the 
thinking was sound. The average mai 
never got his protection on his own life 
to the point where he could free addi- 
tional dollars for insurance on mother 
and the children. : 

But, with the advent of the Family 
Plan several years ago, the situatio! 
changed. Now this same husband at 
father could buy needed protection 0 
his own life and a smaller amount [0 
the other members of the family at 3 
premium outlay consistent with his 
pocketbook. The idea caught hold ané 
started a new “family market” cot 
sciousness which is spreading far be 
yond original projections of the market 
A growing awareness of the economt 
value of the wife has stimulated sal¢s 
further, 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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Take The Trouble Now For 





The Client Of Tomorrow 


By SuzANNE AupEt, CLU 


Prudential Assurance, Quebec 


These few words are specially ad- 
dressed to new agents, Take the trouble 
now to build for the future. Here is 
what I mean. We all know that the 
ideal prospect and the easiest one is the 
young man who is just starting on his 
first job. You sell him his first policy 
and if your company accepts monthly 
payments it makes this sale that much 
easier and faster, and you think then you 
are a good salesman and that your job 
is an easy one. Let me tell you that if 
you have just sold this policy you do 
have an easy job, but you missed a great 
opportunity of building your future. 

I always consider a young buyer of a 
first policy as my greatest potential for 
the future. He is my client of tomorrow 
and later. He is the one I will do pro- 
gramming for. To make him realize that 
I expect to be his insurance adviser in 


the future, I have to take the trouble 
now to explain to him what an insurance 
program is, what kind of protection he 
will need in 10, 15 or 20 years from now. 
I am not afraid to project a picture of 
him as a successful man, who will need 
life insurance accordingly. At that point 
I emphasize the great value in his future 
program of the policy he has just bought. 
It will be the cheapest policy of them all 
and also the one that will have the great- 
est investment value. : 

I take the trouble now to get the bene- 
fit later, for later he will be that family 
man who needs life insurance for the 
protection of his family in case of his 
death, or as investment for his old age. 
Already he knows when he buys his first 
policy that to have that well-balanced 
program, he has to build it step by step 
and before it is too late. 

By using this method, I have the great 


SUZANNE AUDET 


satisfaction of selling regularly to the 
same people and the result means that 
those clients have a better understanding 
of the purpose of life insurance which is 
the protection of the family. 








MARY C, McKEON 


My favorite type of sale is the retire- 
ment one, probably because that is my 
own greatest need for savings. I like 
to think of insurance as exactly what 
it is called—life insurance—a guarantee 
that so long as there is life, there will 




















Eunice C. Bush 
Eunice Bush has been in the per- 
sonal insurance field since 1931 when 


she joined Mutual Of New York as a 
field representative in the New Orleans 
agency. In 1945 she was appointed as- 
Sistant agency manager in Baton Rouge, 
La. Well known in business and insur- 
ance circles throughout the country, Mrs. 
Bush is a Life and Qualifying member 
of the Million Dollar Round Table, a 
committee member and past-trustee of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
Writers as well as past president of the 
Baton Rouge Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, 

She is currently with MONY’s sales 
department staff at the home office for 
a special program of managerial train- 
Ing and is the first woman member of 
the company’s field force to enter this 
program, 
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For Fun In Retirement 





Guarantee A “Pot Of Gold” 


By Mary C. McKezon, CLU, 


Division Manager, Osborne Bethea and Associates 
The Prudential, Montclair, N. J. 


be money—money not only for the 
necessities, but for a few of the luxuries 
as well. 

I love life and feel that retirement 
years should be looked upon as a long- 
awaited opportunity to do all sorts of 
things for which we never had time 
while we were working. If we are going 
to enjoy retirement, however, we must 
have peace of mind, spiritually, physi- 
cally and financially. The clergyman and 
the physician take care of the former, 
but the life insurance agent, as a doctor 
of security, can prescribe the best medi- 
cine for financial peace of mind. 

Unlike my approach when insurance is 
needed for the critical period, where it 
is usually wise to talk to the prospect 
in terms of monthly income rather than 
lump sum, I find myself making more 
sales by helping a prospect guarantee 
a “pot of gold” for himself at the end 
of the rainbow! Far too many of us 
have been lured into a false sense of 
security by the knowledge that at 65 
we will be able to collect a pension 
from both Uncle Sam and from our 
employer. Yet in many cases company 
pensions, both with and without Social 
Security, are providing only  penny- 
pinching existences with no leeway for 
even pseudo-luxuries ! 

For example, one 


day I asked a 


woman prospect if she could get along 
without a car. She promptly replied “Of 
course not, I have driven everywhere 
so long that if I were forced to walk 
places, I wouldn’t go. | wou'd probably 
just sit and vegetate.” 

“But will you be able to buy a new 
car out of your pension?” I asked. 
“Gosh no, I never thought of that,” 
she said. “I certainly couldn’t buy one 
on the installment plan, because that 
would use too large a percentage of my 
pension.” 

“Well then,” I suggested, “how about 
setting up a ‘pipe-dream’ fund to finance 
that ‘solid gold Cadillac’ you'll need after 
the boss gives you your last pay check? 
A few dollars saved now while you’re 
working will mean a lot more comfort 
and fun after 65.” Sf 

This is likewise a good approach to 
use with the prospect who favors stock 
investments. “Why expose your hard- 
earned dollars to the fluctuations of the 
market, between now and the time you 
are 65? Why not accumulate your cash 
on a guaranteed basis until retirement, 
and then invest it in the stocks that are 
yielding the most income at that time?” 

For prospects who aren’t the rocking- 
chair type, or who are stock-minded, I do 
think the accumulation of a “pot of gold” 
for retirement years is a “must.” 





Value Of A Wife 


(Continued from Page 98) 


To paraphrase, never underestimate 
the value of a woman. Today’s wife is 
still a mother and a homemaker, but in 
addition she is a chauffeur, dietician, 
nurse, accountant, purchasing agent, 
counsellor, public relations head and 
holds a dozen other vocational and avoca- 
tional titles. But this is only part of the 
picture. Consider the economic disad- 





vantages to the family in the loss of the 
wife in addition to “replacement costs” 
... the tax loss of the marital deduction, 
higher income taxes, reduced retire- 
ment Social Security benefits, etc. Fig- 
uring the dollar value of a wife opens up 
a vast horizon of future sales. 

Today we are more and more con- 
scious of the “togetherness” theme of 
family life. Family insurance recognizes 
this togetherness. The wife and children 
are looked on as separate entities with 
their own distinct human life value. The 
family market may well be called—family 
welfare on a _ contributory © basis. 
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Danger of Inflation Beaten 














The Trust Officer Can Help 








Life Insurance Comes To Rescue 


By ELtten M. Putnam, CLU 
National Life of Vermont, Rochester, N. Y. - 


In the past few years how often 
have we heard “I’m going to buy stocks, 
insurance may be worth only half the 
dollars I put in, inflation is here to stay.” 

if a father and husband dies or be- 
comes disabled life insurance will meet 
the inflation threat as nothing else will. 
Here are two cases which occurred with- 
in the past three months. 

I helped a young junior executive earn- 
ing $10,000 per year set up a life insur- 
ance program for his wife and two chil- 
dren. He did not go as far as I felt he 
should because he insisted on saving $50 
per month in stock of a leading corpora- 
tion under an employes purchase plan 
whereby the company puts in one half as 
much as the employe is saving. This man, 
age 40, died very suddenly of an aneurysm 
just two weeks after he had had a thorough 
examination at a clinic and been given a 
clean bill of health. Where does the 
family stand now? The life insurance 
program has paid all the estate expenses, 
provided an emergency fund, paid off the 
mortgage and together with Social Se- 
curity will provide sufficient income so 
this mother can stay with her children 
and after the children are 18 will give 
her a smaller income for life. The stock 
for which he had put in $1,800 and the 
company $900 had a resale value back to 
the company of $2,700. However I am 
advising her to keep this stock. So 
whereas he was putting in about the 
same amout in life insurance as he was 
putting in the stock, the life insurance 
is meeting the family budget and the 
stock will provide a slight fringe benefit. 

Another young man who had been very 
hard to sell was finally persuaded, after 
much effort on my part to set up a life 
insurance program for his family. The 
last $10,000 to complete this program 
took much persuasion on my part be- 
cause he was enamored by a $40 per 
month investment plan recently pub- 
licized by Wall Street. About a month 
after I delivered this policy and another 
policy to which I had added waiver of 
premium benefit, I called to make an 
appointment to go over the record book 
which I had made for him. Imagine how 
shocked I was to learn that this man, 
age 33, was in the hospital with a heart 
attack and the outcome much in doubt. 
He is out of the hospital now but will 
not be back at work for several months. 
He will be uninsurable for several years 
and perhaps the rest of his life. How- 
ever, his family is protected. 

_A widow, age 68, coming from a long- 
lived family, needed more income than 
the 3% to 4% she could receive on the 
$20,000 of life insurance left by her hus- 
band. The annuity option will give her 
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There is a very real “Third Party” 
who wants business too—so much so 
he is willing to be of great help to any 
life insurance salesman who will cooper- 
ate. It means easier and larger sales— 
sales that stay on the books. 

Where to find such help—it’s easy. 
Every city has a trust company, intensely 
interested in building up their trust 
department. Trained, capable trust offi- 
cers, well versed in estate plannng, are 
at your service. 

In general for prospects, look for men 
and women who have successful busi- 
nesses, good positions in industry, or 
those who have accumulated estates of 
$150,000 or over. Such people usually 
spend a lifetime accumulating an estate 
without realizing that their efforts may 
be ruined through failure to devote a 


few hours to plan the most advantageous 
disposition of that estate. 

When I bring a “Third Party” in- 
fluence into the case, they often not 
only verify my recommendations, but 
in many cases do all the work and 
recommend additional insurance pur- 
chases on their own. I have often found 
that when I recommend the purchase 
say $50,000, the client sometimes 
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the needed income which she cannot 
outlive and will offset the high-priced 
dollars her husband put into the life 
insurance. It has licked inflation for her. of 
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“Third Party “Influence 


By Laura BENHAM, CLU 
Prudential, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


LAURA BENHAM 


balks — “I can’t afford it” — but when 
the trust officer backs me up—that’s 
different. The “Third Party” influence 
makes the sale—frequently, not only on 
the prospect’s life, but on his wife as 
well. 

These sales have usually been far 
more substantial than I would have made 
alone. Service work is involved tying 
the life insurance into the overall pic- 
ture of marital deductions, new wills, 
etc.—but these cases are mighty inter- 
esting and well worth it. Once you have 
developed such a case, you will realize, 
perhaps for the first time, the deep 
satisfaction that comes from a thorough 
job, well done. 





Stress Living Benefits 


(Continued from Page 98) 


payment on a home, or to take care of 
some other emergency that unexpectedly 
arises several years after a policy is 
issued. 

Stressing these “living benefits” mini- 
mizes the intangibility of life insurance 
and ‘helps the client visualize the im- 
mediate as well as the long term values 
of insurance. 





Why It Takes Time 


“Anything that is worth-while takes 
time; and, too often, as agents, we are 
guilty of expecting the impossible too 
soon and are not willing to grow gradu- 
ally,” says John Utz, 28-year-old agent 
for Kansas City Life in Valencia, Pa., 
with more than a million production in 
each of the past five years. 

“It was my fifth year in the business 
before I hit the Million Dollar Round 
Table and many times I nearly left the 
business those first two years. What 
made me change? It was after looking 
at and evaluating other men in other 
professions such as the minister, the 
doctor, the attorney, and the teacher, 
and seeing the price they paid to get 
and stay in their positions. Then I took 
inventory of what T was doing and was 
real disappointed. I wasn’t being fair 
to my job.” 
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A Better Life For The Ladies or 
Life Insurance Is A Gal’s Best Friend 


By R. WrnrFrrep Burr 
Assistant Secretary, New England Life 


Kathleen Norris once wrote: “From 
birth to 18, a girl needs good parents; 
from 18 to 35, she needs good looks; 
from 35 to 55 a woman needs personality ; 
from 55 on, the old lady needs cash.” 

Realization of the truth of this state- 
ment may well account for life insur- 
ance buying patterns among women. And 
purchases by women have become of 
great importance in the insurance indus- 
try, for women today own $65 billion 
or 15% of the life insurance total. 

Why are these buying patterns? Do 
they differ from’ those of men? And 
if so, how and why? 

There do seem to be some differences, 
perhaps due to the generally more emo- 
tional and idealistic nature of women. 
Or, contrariwise, is it because women 
are generally more conservative ? 


Buy to Fulfill a Living Purpose 

Women, for example, buy very little 
Sterm insurance. One of the permanent 
iforms is usually purchased. 
A large proportion of women purchase 
life insurance not for immediate pro- 
tection, but becatise of the appeal of the 
future benefit or security it will give. 
They buy to fulfill a living purpose. The 
death benefit is the secondary considera- 
tion. And the permanent insurance con- 
tracts are the attractive ones—the en- 
dowment, the retirement income, and 
the retirement annuity. 

The emphasis of Social Security on 
income after retirement may be respon- 
@sible in large measure for a tremendous 

growth in insurance planning for retire- 
ment. The woman who earns her living 
now plans far more carefully for her 
later years. She appreciates the need 
for action now to insure adequate income 
then, 

An unmarried girl who purchases a 
policy and later marries finds this al- 
@ready created asset a happy thing to 
Mhave. Since it was a permanent form, 
lishe knows it has some value even if she 
does not wish to continue payment of 
premiums. More and more women who 
@already have policies decide to keep 




















































R. Winifred Burr 
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then president, George Willard Smith. 
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vhen Mr. Smith became chairman of 
hoard of directors. 
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the company in 1948 and placed in charge 
f policyholders relations in 1955. 
One of her major tasks is tracking 
own lost policyholders, in which assign- 
ment she has scored many spectacular 
uccesses, In one instance the lost policy- 
older turned out to be the chief of 
Police of Essex Junction, Vermont, who 

as so grateful that he made Miss Burr 
an honorary member of his police force. 
he has been a director of the Vassar 
lumnae Association and chairman of 
he Vassar Alumnae Fund, and is past 


President of the Vassar Club of Boston. 
SSE a EE 






Bradford Bachracn 
R. WINIFRED BURR 


them up when they marry. 

The increase in the economic value 
of the mother of a family is one of the 
factors of life today. The resulting belief 
that she should have enough life insur- 
ance coverage is spreading rapidly. 


Many Women are Sole Breadwinners 


Of course, many women are the sole 
breadwinners and economic heads of 
families these days. Wage-earning wid- 
ows with children, women with dependent 
parents—these face much the same pro- 
tection problems as men. But while they 
feel the need of creating an immediate 
estate for the protection of others, they 
also appreciate the future values they 
are building up. 

Women of large means need insur- 
ance for estate tax purposes just as men 
do. Today this is a big field for the 
life insurance man, since more and more 
women are becoming wealthy. Grand- 
mothers of means, as well as grand- 
fathers, can be interested in buying poli- 
cies for grandchildren’s education, and 
as a means of making tax-free gifts. 

Another purpose for which a woman 
may buy life insurance is as a gift to 
her favorite charity or to her alma mater. 
This, again, calls for one of the perma- 
nent forms. 

Women in increasing numbers are 
filling important executive positions in 
commerce and industry. Thus the field 
of key woman insurance is a rapidly 
growing one. 

Another factor, in addition to the 
tendency of women to favor permanent 
forms of insurance, is the relatively high 
persistency of insurance sold to them. 
This may be because the majority of 
women adapt well to a steady saving 
program. In fact, it is this steady sav- 
ing element which is one of the strongest 
and most attractive selling points when 
a woman is considering the purchase of 
insurance. 

Any life underwriter might well con- 
sider whether he is taking full advantage 
of the opportunities that exist to sell 
in this ever larger market--insurance 
for women, 
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Just What You've Been Waiting For— 


The Newest Booklet 
"A STANDARD OF MEASUREMENT" 


EXPLAINING THE CLAUSES IN A NON-CAN. HEALTH 
& ACCIDENT POLICY 


Policy wording is more important than cost. If you want to sell 


Non-Can. intelligently, you must know the following clauses: 


1. Cancellation Clause and Renewability. 6. Average Earning Clause. 


2. The Insuring Clause. 7. Aggregate Indemnity. 
3. The Incontestable Clause. 8. House Confinement. 
A. Statements in Application. 9. Waiver of Premium. 
B. Pre-existing Diseases. 10. Pro-rating. 


11. Restrictions. 


> 


. Total Disability. 


. Blindness or Dismemberment. 


vi 


SS 


We think we are tops in all of the above. Please call or write 
for our booklet—and let us prove it. 


Yours for Life and a on loo 





LIFE ASSOCIATES 


General Agent 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE ‘COMPANY 
Chicago, IIl. 


111 John Street New York 38, N. Y. 
Phone BEekman 3-4545 


HARRY A. GRUBER 
HAROLD COLE 


HAROLD N. SLOANE,CLU 
JULIUS J.BLUMENFELD 
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Starting From Scratch 


In A New Community —— 


I Soon Learned My Best Field For Prospects Was Among 


Newcoming Residents In Position To Buy Insurance 


By Exsrz DoyLe 


Union Central Life, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


our role as life insurance 
others contend it is 
a business, but call it what you will, 
we, like the doctor, the attorney, the 
dentist and other professions can pack 
our personal belongings along with our 
knowledge and experience and start over 
again in a strange and new community, 
without stock or inventory, and succeed. 

This I was called upon to prove when 
I was told it was imperative, for my 
health’s sake, to move to a warm climate. 
I panicked at the thought of leaving my 
life-long home in Kentucky, my family, 
my friends, my office in Cincinnati and 
my valued clients I had worked hard 
for 18 years in acquiring. 

I knew, but not how much, that I would 
miss the stimulation of working in a 
large and successful home office agency 
where every aid and assistance needed 
was there for the taking. However, I 
had been given an ultimatum, so regret- 
fully turning my back on all this, I 
moved to Ft. Lauderdale. 

I reasoned that without health other 
things were not important. After several 
months of rest and sunshine I began to 
be impatient with the lazy life and actu- 
ally wanted to go to work, in fact, I had 
to go to work, which, in itself, is a 
blessing. 

Getting New Prospects 


Some call 
agents a profession, 


My company furnished me with an 
adequate office and secretarial help, but 








Brokerage Manager 


CLIFFORD C. MELDRUM 














135 Broadway 


the rest was up to me. No crutches to 
lean on. My first requirement was pros- 
pects. Where would I find them? 

I had located in the fastest growing 


city and county in the United States, but 
the inhabitants, new and old, were only 
people until I made them my prospects. 
This took work. I made many mistakes 
and finally concluded that my particular 
advantage in this growing population 
was in calling on newcomers. To them 
I was no more of a stranger than a 
long, established agent in the community 
would be. They needed advice and coun- 
sel, as well as a new friend, and I 
needed their confidence and their busi- 
ness. So, we made a good combination. 

At the time I started back to work 
I had about four months to qualify 
for Union Central’s Half Million Dol- 
lar Club. The convention was to be 
held at the Boca Raton Club, within 
“hollerin’ distance,” as they say in Ken- 
tucky. I had to make this meeting. 
When December 31 arrived, although it 
was a photo finish, I had made my 
quota. 

To say it was easy, would not be true. 
I delved into our “move-in” notices of 


policyholders, who, incidentally, were 
glad to see me. I made every social 
event a hunting ground; solicited my 


grocer, my druggist, my hairdresser— 
no one was overlooked. I employed my 
ever-ready aid—circularization. I  ac- 


ELSIE DOYLE 





cepted invitations to speak to organiza- 


tions. I was a busy woman. 
But all this effort 


paid off for my new business, 








ARTHUR V. YOUNGMAN 


MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATE 
Theodore A. Godfrey 


Consultant 
Pension and Profit Sharing Plans 
FRED H. HARRIS 


Cashier 
KENNETH S. MASSEY 


REctor 2-8666 
Home Office — NEWARK 1, N. J. 


Assistant to General Agent 


STUART LISTER 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
New York 6, N. Y. 


AGENCY 


and determination 


together 





with some conversions and repeat bus. 


ness from old policyholders in| Cincin; 
nati, made it possible to again join ow 
leaders when they met in Florida. 


Hard to Keep a Schedule 
It has been just about a year since | 


195{ 







ctok 


actually began to work in Ft. Lauder. 


dale. It has taken many } 
acclimate myself to this new life. Or. 
ganization and concentrated efforts dur. 


ing working hours are more necessary 
here than ever before. This Gold Coasj 


is a playland for our many friends whe 
arrive daily and they would be disap. 
pointed indeed, if we did not join them 
in their fun. But let’s face it, 
ules are interrupted and the work week 
shortened. However, that is what make; 
Florida living so enjoyable. 








Elsie Doyle 


Miss Doyle has had a career which 
brought her into contact with notables 
in the fields of public life, music, busi- 
ness, social welfare and _ institutional 
organizations. She has been the secre. 
tary of a Governor of Kentucky, a pro- 
fessional singer, a lover of race horses, 
and, going into life insurance with the 
Union Central, at home office agency in 
Cincinnati, she became an unusually suc- 
cessful agent. She is a Life member of 
the organization of women life insurance 
leaders called Women Leaders Round 
Table, and her activity in National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters led to her 
being elected a trustee. In Cincinnati 
she was on numerous community com- 
msittees. 








As secretary-treasurer of the Brow- 
ard County Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion | have become acquainted with our 
250 members and have made many 
friends among them and I enjoy the 
work. As a member of several standing! 
committees of NALU my service and 
contacts are continued and I keep in 
touch with many of the friends I havef 
made over the past years. 


Record Number of Births 


A record number of births was re 
corded in New York State during the| 
first six months of this year, according} 
to an announcement by Dr. Herman E£. 
Hilleboe, State Health Commissioner.’ 
According to figures compiled by the 
department’s office of vital statistics, 
the birth rate for the entire state was 
21.6 per 1,000 population, and has _ been 
exceeded only twice in the last 35 years 
The total number of births was 178,38, 
as compared to 176,762 in the first hall 
of 1957. 

The death rate was 10.8% per 1,00 
population (89,128), compared to 105} 
(85,710) for the same period last year. 
Dr. Hilleboe said the increase was @ 
result of the high mortality in January 
and February, while the rates were the 
lowest ever recorded for May and June. 

The increase of 3,400 in the number 
of deaths from all causes was almost 
entirely due to increased mortality from 
pneumonia and diseases of the cardi0-| 
vascular-renal group. Death rate from 
pneumonia, 43. per 100,000, was 3/% 
higher than for the same period last 
year. The death rate from diseases 0 
the heart, 486, was higher only twice, and 
that from vascular lesions affecting tht 
central nervous system, 97.3 was the 
highest since 1943. Increases were also 
noted in mortality from diseases of the 
arteries, 25.5, and from hypertenam 
without mention of heart disease, 8.1. 

New low records were established fot 
death rates from _ tuberculosis, 
syphilis, 1.9, and appendicitis, 1.2, Cancef 
death rate was 183, a slight decreast 
compared to the first six months of las 
year. 











It is a thing of no great difficulty 
raise objections against another mats 
oration; nay, it a very easy matter. 
But to ’ produce a better in its place ® 
a work extremely troublesome. 
—Plutarct 
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Certainly nothing is very new or start- 
ing about creating estates for juveniles. 
Even $1,000 or $2,000 is a sizeable estate 
for a youngster and this source of busi- 
iess has been a mainstay for agents 
for years. What is new and surprising, 
it least to me, is the size of the estate 
vhich can be created on our junior citi- 
zens. In 1957 my average size juvenile 
sale was $13,000. (I consider a juvenile 
sale one to a boy or girl under 21 whose 
parents are paying the premiums.) I 
paid for 29 cases for $320,000, ages 0 to 
10, and 24 cases for $375,000 ages 11 to 


whic 
tables 
busi- 
tional 
secre: 
1 pro- 
orses, 
h the 
icy in 
y suc: 
yer of 


ance] in 1957. This represented about 25% 
re of my total business for the year. It is 
Asso- 


in important source of business for me, 
vhich is constantly growing. For ex- 
ample, this year in June and part of 
July I wrote at least one juvenile appli- 
Pcation for at least $10,000 every working 
lay for 36 straight days. 


o her 
innati 
com- 


Importance of Insuring Early 


The advantages to the clients of this 
early purchase of life insurance are well 
known to the agent. For example, one 
ompany declined 11,000 applications for 
$62,000,000 of life insurance in a year. 
These applicants wanted, but could not 
buy, insurance—they had waited too 
long. One hundred dollars per thousand 
would have been acceptable premium to 
Bsome of these applicants. Consider how 
many of them could have had insurance 
at $10 to $15 per thousand had their 
parents started such a plan for them. 

Now take our company’s Whole Life 
an E.@plan between ages 0 and 45. As agent 
ione. goof a participating company you'll 
y the @notice that the total premiums paid to 
istics, Mage 65 are roughly about $700 per $1,000 
» wasigno matter at what age it was issued. 


hs 

S rey 
x thes 
ding f 


been BNow look at the cash value at 65. The 
years Bolder the insured is at issue the less 
8,38, cash value he has at 65. By waiting to 
-hallf@purchase insurance one loses the insur- 


ance estate during the years of waiting, 
100 Bloses cash value at 65, and (most im- 
l03@portant) gambles his insurability every 
yea. Bdav of waiting 
‘as 2 ~The cash values accumulated in juve- 
waty Hnile contracts will be of great help in 
e tht establishing the young man in business. 
June We know that many employment appli- 
mbet @ cations ask the amount of life insurance 
Imos' owned. A sizeable life insurance estate 
from Bindicates responsibility, thrift and char- 
irdio- acter—yood qualities for the employer 
on to find in a prospective employe. Any 
rast man with a daughter would much rather 
iipsive his consent for her to marry a 
es 0 @young man with these same qualities and 
4 respectable life insurance estate. 
The beauty of the juvenile market is 
that it’s a two-way street. Every ad- 
vantage to the client is matched by an 
advantage to the underwriter. First of 
all, much of the business can be written 
on a non-medical basis. Little red tape 
r extra medical requirements are in- 
olved. I have had only two declines in 
my last 200 juvenile cases. It is almost 
always a one-interview package sale with 
Hirst year commissions averaging $60 to 
»/9. In the 28 years I have been writing 
uvenile insurance I have had only three 
eath claims—all accidental deaths. 
Juvenile insurance has an excellent 
persistency record. (I have qualified for 
he National Quality Award for 13 con- 
€cutive years). At times such as 
hristmas and summer vacation when 



























Creating 
Estates For Juveniles 


By I. M. “Oz” KanarisH 
New York Life, Chicago 





I. M. “OZ” KANARISH 


approach opens the door because the 
young prospect (son or daughter) is 
home from school and is center of at- 
tention at home. Most important of all, 
especially to the young agent, is that 
the youngsters written will be the busi- 
ness men and fathers of tomorrow. 
Grow with them, service them, and 
they'll have no reason to look for in- 
surance counsel elsewhere— you will be 
their man—and they are the insurance 
purchasers of tomorrow. 

In most of the contracts I write, I 
give the father or the mother ownership 
control until the child attains age 21 or 
25. When the child reaches maturity the 
parent can give him the policy outright 
or subsidize him for a few more years 
in continuing premium payments on the 
contract. By retaining ownership, the 
parent can use the cash values for emer- 
gencies or for the child’s education if 
necessary. Furthermore, if the child 
does not develop the character the parent 
hoped for the cash values can be used 
for the parent’s benefit. 


Prospzctive Buyers 


Anyone willing to talk about his child- 
ren or grandchildren is a_ prospective 
buyer of juvenile insurance. This gives 
me a pretty extensive prospect list and 
simplifies my approach. My prospects 
for juvenile insurance are largely my 
own policyowners and others in the 
upper middle income bracket. The best 
Prospects are clients who are paying 
for substandard insurance. They realize 
how important it is to insure before it’s 


too late. Agents can turn declined 
cases into large volume cases by insur- 
ing the declined applicant’s children 


before they too may be uninsurable. One 
of my clients, Dr. J., has $200,000 of life 
insurance with me on a_ substandard 
basis because of a heart murmur. Real- 
izing the trouble in obtaining this in- 
surance, he readily saw the wisdom of 


(Continued on Page 106) 
























































Family Protector Plan 


All Term Coverage on Family 

Husband Age 30—$14,000 Initial Protection. 

Wife Age 30—$1,000 to Age 65. 

Each child—$1!,000 to Age 22, then convertible to $5,000. 
Double Indemnity Automatic on Wife and Children. 


Waiver Automatic on all coverage for death or disability 


of husband. 


PREMIUM less than $2.00 a week. 


Call or Write 
CLAUDE L. FREED 


Divisional Manager 


123 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia 9, Pa. 
Phone: KI 6-2660 















The Friendly 


FRANKLIN LF 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Distinguished Service Since 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal 
Reserve Life Companies in America 


CVER TWO BILLION NINE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 
OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 







































INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Cuas E. Becker, President 


ONE CALL 
ONE HOUR 
$1,500.00 


That's our experience in selling 
the new, simplified and improved 
Med-X plan . . . now available 
even to smallest permitted groups. 
Truly it offers terrific earnings 
potential. Sounds fantastic but— 


@ Med-X can sell on first call. 


® Med-X case can be com- 
pleted in one hour. 


e Return to you, Ist year 
and renewals over $1,500 
even on average smail 
case. 


The Market is 89% 
Untouched! 


Why not get going in it? Yours 
for the asking is our new Med-X 
do-it-yourself kit which gives you 
the needed tools and superior 
plan needed to operate effec- 
tively. Phone or visit us. 
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THE 
HARMELIN AGENCY 


INC. 
GENERAL AGENTS 


50 Church St., New York 
COrtlandt 7-4686-7-8 
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The Corporate Community Concept 


By Ben S. McGiveran, CLU 


Partner of Seefurth and McGiveran Consulting Services 


Special Agent Northwestern Mutual Life 


“Corporate Community Concept” 
that American ‘business ex- 
private enterprise, or “free 
enterprise,’ which can exist only under 
our economic system of capitalism. 
Under our system we find that the cor- 
poration is a prime example of a method 
of conducting private enterprise. 

The C orporation is an economic “Com- 
munity” and the five principal com- 
ponent parts are: First, the owners and 
their families; Second, the workers and 
their families; (Our concept recognizes 
that these two groups must look to the 
Corporate Community for all of their 
economic needs. These needs are much 
the same in different degrees, such as 
food, clothing, medical care, old age pro- 
vision, family protection, recreation, etc. 
They must all be supplied in one way or 
another out of the gross income of the 
corporation—there is no other income 
source.) Third, suppliers; (usually other 
economic communities). Fourth, the cus- 
tomers who may be corporations or indi- 
viduals, and Fifth, to an ever increasing 
extent--Government. 


The 
recognizés 
emplifies 


Government a Partner 


Government is a partner to the cor- 
poration and also a partner of each 
individual, We must maintain private 
enterprise and Corporation management 
is charged with this responsibility. So 
the pace of Government partnership with 
either the corporation or its workers 
must be kept under control. Govern- 
nient’s partnership interest consists 
mainly of taxes, of course, but Govern- 
ment’s partnership “take” should be no 
greater than the laws require. This 
demands careful planning and account- 
ing. 

Some speak of tax loopholes though | 
believe rather that methods of control 
are intended to provide “escape exits.” 
Few senators and congressmen are 
stupid. Most of them realize how the 
present tax structure adversely affects 
private enterprise and stifles incentive. 
Yet, it is political suicide to vote lower 
taxes in the upper brackets, and there- 
fore, available legal escape methods are 
deliberately left for those who will learn 
about and use them. Actually, corpor- 
ation management is obligated by its 
position to reduce costs (and this means 
taxes) by all ‘legitimate means. This is 
our field—our function as underwriters 
is to educate and to persuade action. 


Status of Ownership 


The first component of a corporate 
community is. the owner: the owner is 
first because he came first. He supplied 
the capital for buildings and equipment, 
without which there would have been 
no work, no worker and no corporate 
community in the first place.. The rights 
of owners must be protected or the 
machinery of production in our system 
will vanish, The rights of their. families 
are equally important because of cur- 
rent necessities and the psychological 
incentive of creating estates. Problems 
of the owner in the corporate community 
involve his connection with the Govern- 
ment, both in respect to his current in- 
come and his future control and disposi- 
tion of his ownership. 


Chicago and Milwaukee and 


from current income through 
dividends, or transfer of ownership of 
many kinds, a current worry of owners 
revolves around the control of business. 
Many owners of substantial corporations 
who thave long felt safe are now con- 
cerned about the loss of control which 
can be brought about through proxy raids 
(such as the recent Fairbanks-Morse 
and Montgomery-Ward fights and many 
others) while in smaller corporations, 
control,may be lost because of an abso- 
lute requirement for sale of the business 
or part of it, or its merger with another 
company. . Most of these owners’ worries 
are created because of the erosion by 
taxes, and in this area the estate tax is 
again becoming a matter of greater con- 
cern, although the predatory partnership 
of Government through confiscatory in- 
come tax is still the predominant factor. 

When the owner is also a manager, 
and therefore a worker, he is further 
disturbed by the problems of dilution of 
control, particularly in the family cor- 
poration where other owners, in increas- 
ing numbers by successive generations, 
are only absentee owners and not work- 
ers, Dilution of control] is also primarily 
occasioned by the erosion by taxes and 
the need for cash to meet them. 

The partnership with the Government 
provides many choices of dealing with 
the owner and with the owner-worker. 

The prinicpal protection against loss of 
control through tax erosion can be di- 
vided into two parts. They are: reduc- 
tion of need through reducing estates, 
and providing funds to meet the tax. 
But the big question is: If funds are to 
be provided by life insurance, where is 
the premium money after income tax 
coming from? 


Problems Must be Solved Together 


Therefore, the estate tax and income 
tax problem must be solved together. 
Again, we must properly construe the 
articles of partnership between the Gov- 
ernment, the owner, and the workers. 
I’m not going to dwell on detail of meth- 
ods, but I will mention and give a 
“shadow outline” of just a few to ex- 
plain my point: 

The private annuity: 


Apart 


Older father or 
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Ben S. McGiveran 


Mr. McGiveran is a graduate of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania, and 
is a CLU. He was connected with the 
life insurance business as agent, general 
agent and consultant from 1916 to 1940. 

In 1940 with N. H. Seefurth he organ- 
ized Seefurth and McGiveran Consult- 
ing Services, which specializes in em- 
ploye benefit plans for large corpora- 
tions. 

Mr. McGiveran was the principal 
organizer of the Pension Research 
Council of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and was the first CLU in the 
State of Wisconsin. He is a widely 
recognized consultant on employe bene- 
fits and on methods of compensation 
applicable to corporation officers and 
employes. 





BEN S. McGIVERAN 


nother with a son active in the busi- 
ness; sell the business to the son for 
an annuity, or to a trust, or to another 
controlled corporation, or perhaps to a 
profit sharing plan. The value of the 
stock is removed from the estate, dis- 
tribution is accomplished as desired, 
the income positions are improved, 
there may be key-man insurance on 
the son as manager and collateral to 
the annuity. 

The private foundation. Gifts of stock 
currently will remove the value from 
the estate, voting control will be kept 
through the foundation, and premium 
dollars will be provided from income 
tax savings for additional estate tax 
insurance. 

The charitable charge: Will pass 
stock to trusts for the family without 
net cash gift tax and will create pre- 
mium dollars through income tax 
savings. 

Profit sharing stock purchase: This 
plan creates a market without loss of 
control, permits capital gain sale of 
frozen assets immediately or from time 
to time; or sale at death for insurance 
proceeds bought with completely tax- 
free dollars; and frequently provides 
owners with as much net profit shar- 
are personally as the entire cost of the 

an. 

Split-Dollar procedure: With old 
personal insurance this can unfreeze 
frozen assets, reduce estate tax and 
release more cash for premiums on 
additional estate tax-free insurance. 

Section 302 and 303 purchases: These 
can be used in many ways, but when 
studied will suggest net dollar pre- 
mium possibilities. 

Voting trusts in combination with 
other methods: Can be used to skip 
a generation, yet provide active con- 
trol through employment agreements. 


The Worker 
There are many other methods and 


few of them are used often enough 
Yes, there is an answer for every situ, 
ation where there is capital and income 

The worker as a component par 
can be divided into two categorie 
One, management and their assistant; 
(whether professional management 0, 
owner management) and, two, the pro. 
duction worker who has elected to lk 
an arms length community membe 
through union bargaining. 

When we think of the owner as ; 
manager, and therefore a “worker” we 
also think of the rest of his executiy 
staff. Here we look to types of compen- 
sation to provide the economic need 
for which the worker must look to th 
corporate community. 


Division of Compensation 


An interesting division of compensa} 
tion was recently stated by an executive 
of a large corporation. His categories 
were: Basic, Supplementary, Protective 
and Perquisites. 

Basic compensation means salary, oi 
course. Here the Government partner! 
agrees that it’s a necessary busines 
expense, but immediately asserts itg 
partnership with the individual before! 
salaries can be used for food, clothing! 
shelter, recreation, or any other eco- 
nomic needs of ‘the individual who} 
looks to salary for their provision. 

Supplementary compensation _ takes! 
the form of cash bonuses (which are 
treated as salaries) or of deferred com) 
pensation. Deferred compensation maj 
be deductible by the corporation and 
subject to postponement of persond 
Government partnership interest as in 
qualified pension or profit sharing 
plans or S.U.B. plans. Or with cor 
porate deductions postponed and ind: 
vidual tax postponed as in employmen!! 
agreements or non-qualified plans or 
shadow stock plans. 

The field of deferred compensatioi 
is booming, because corporations att 
not so ¢onscious of immediate deducy 
tions, but are worried about raids of 
executives and specialists by competing, 
firms. In addition, there’s been 4 
change in the “fashions” in pensions} 

Protective compensation finds the 
Government stepping aside as a part) 
ner of either the corporation or tht) 
worker, except in some areas ulti-f 
mately requiring a transfer tax. Si 
we have hospital and medical costs 
including major medical care for the 
worker and his dependents; Grou) 
life insurance, temporary disability ani 
permanent disability up to $100 pej 
week; Social Security benefits as 10) 
the employer’s share. i 

Perquisites may be deductible ani] 
essentially non-taxable as in the fo! 
lowing examples: vacation facilities 
vacation junkets, use of an automobik 
or boat or airplane, entertainment e 
pense, or stock options. 

There are also combinations, such 4) 
split-dollar insurance with interest fret 
loan and exempt corporation interes! 
as protective compensation combinei 
with net premium paid from_ basi 
compensation (which buys later ta! 
exemption) or death benefits unde’ 
pension and profit sharing plans, whic 
under the present situation of favorable 
and unfavorable Revenue  Servitt 
Rules as to both income and esta) 
taxes, defy any categorization. 


Varying Needs of Individuals 


In serving the corporate community) 
and its workers we must remember thi! 
the needs of individuals are the sai 
in varying degree, and whether prepa 
or not must be met, and it is uneconom 
and poor business for the corporat! 
to require that these needs be met “ 
prepaid out of basic compensation afte! 
personal tax in those areas where tit 
Government is willing that the coll 
munity make provision without the 
tervention of personal taxes. Any oth 
course for providing for such needs co! 
stitutes a grossly exorbitant chart 
against the corporation. 

Personal estate planning cannot l 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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Robert K. Schott, CLU, of the Phoenix 
Mutual’s LaSalle Agency, is president of 
Chicago Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. He attended the Ottawa Township 
High School, LaSalle Peru Junior Col- 
lege and Northwestern University. He 
got the degrees of Associate in Arts 
and Bachelor of Science. 

In June, 1937, he became an agent in 
Chicago, had a limited experience in 
business when he left college. After 
spending several years in the East with 
Phoenix Mutual as a supervisor in New 
York City, Rochester and Syracuse, he 
was appointed associate manager in 
Springfield, Mass. In 1947 he returned 
to Chicago as manager of the agency 
in which he started as an agent. 

A sports enthusiast, he is particularly 
fond of golf and currently is president 
of Glen Oak Country Club in Glen Ellyn, 
Ill. He is a former president of Chicago 
Chapter of CLU. 


Developer of Young Men 


Greatest satisfaction Mr. Schott has 
had comes from his development of 
some outstanding young men. Among 
those receiving their initial training and 
supervision under him are Frederick J. 
Connor, CLU, now Eastern supervisor 
of agencies, Phoenix Mutual; William 
C. Lolas, superintendent of agencies, 
Acacia Mutual; Gordon Michaels, man- 
ager for Continental Assurance in Chi- 
cago; Joseph L. Tupy, Phoenix manager 
in Buffalo, and Gerald R. Schroeder, 
manager of that company in Columbus, 
Ohio. 


President of Chicago Association 





personal selling, but each year finds him 


insurance programs of some of his close 


personal clients. 
Mr. Schott has two daughters, 


Estates For Juveniles 


(Continued from Page 103) 


my suggestion to insure his son for 
$100,000 over a five-year period. Dr. J. 
would be glad to get $50,000 term in- 
surance for the premium on his son’s 
$100,000 Whole Life. 

Grandparents are enthusiastic about 
giving a lasting gift such as a life in- 
surance contract rather than expensive 
toys which are broken or worn out 
before the next birthday rolls around. 
Many of my clients who are now grand- 
parents are taking advantage of the 
gift statutes to pass their estates to 
their grandchildren through life insur- 
ance. Juvenile cases for as much as 
$1,000,000 are being written by some 
agents. 

Closely allied to the field of juvenile 
insurance is the use of the split dollar 
plan on the young business man or young 
married man. I have many cases de- 
velope because a father considers his 
son a key-man in his business and 
wishes to help the young man establish 
the kind of an estate a successful busi- 
ness man should have. Fathers or 
fathers-in-law of young married men are 
easily convinced of the good sense of 
aiding the young man in setting up his 
family’s security. This plan enables the 
young man to have protection he 
couldn’t otherwise afford and _ provides 
the father or father-in-law with pro- 
tection against added financial responsi- 
bility should the young man meet an 
untimely death. All of this can, of 
course, be accomplished with no perma- 
nent cost to the father. 


Increases Insurance on His Sons 


Almost every successful agent is ade- 
quately insured. He takes his own medi- 
cine. As salesmen we must believe in 











St PD IS Sa ES TENT 


I. M. (“Oz”) Kanarish 


After graduation from the commercial 
department of a high school Mr. Kanar- 
ish worked two years for a toy firm and 
another two years as a private secretary 
in a mortgage banking firm where he 
became interested in finance and insur- 
ance. During those four years he stud- 
ied English, letter writing, public speak- 
ing and salesmanship in night school. 

Mr. Kanarish, who started selling with 
New York Life when 19, has written ten 
or more applications every month dur- 
ing his 29 years in the field. Having 
more than $25,000,000 of life insurance in 
force his policyholders number 3,000. He 
is a life member of the New York Life 
Top Council and a life and qualifying 
member of MDRT. 

A firm believer in juvenile insurance 
Mr. Kanarish carries $50,000 on each of 
his sons (ages 10 and 17). The $1,000,000 
of juvenile insurance he expects to sell 
in 1958 will represent about one-third 
of his total 1958 production. 

In 1959 Mr. Kanarish will have com- 
pleted 30 years with New York Life. In 
addition to his sons, he has two daugh- 
cers. 








what we sell and let our clients and 
prospect know it. That situation applies 
also to the juvenile market. When | 
had $10,000 insurance on my boys, my 
largest cases were 10’s; when their in- 
surance was increased to $25,000, I wrote 
many 25’s; and now that each of my 
boys has $50,000. I am beginning to write 
some 50’s. The men I talk to feel the 
same way about their boys as I feel 
about mine. By showing them the six 
policies I have on my two boys, they 
gain the confidence to take the step 
that logic and conscience had been urg- 
ing them to take all along. 
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why we spell MONY without the “E” 


“MONY,” our modern nickname, didn’t just hap- 
pen, it was created to meet a need. Time was when 
our official company name was really distinctive, 
because ours was the first mutual life insurance 
company in America to offer life insurance on the 
mutual principle to the general public. 

But as the first hundred years rolled by, many 
other mutual life insurance companies sprang up 
and our natural nickname, “Mutual Life,” began 
to lose individuality. This created confusion with 


our policyholders and the public. Obviously, some- 
thing had to be done. 

The more we studied our full company name, 
the more evident it became that the words 
““Mutual Of New York” seemed to set us apart 
most clearly. A little doodling with our initials 
led us to “MONY’”’... as in cold cash. 

MONY now provides us with a short and easy- 
to-remember brand name which clearly describes 
our principal service ... money for future delivery. 





VV 

7 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New York, New York, N.Y. iva Ganween decom 
Offices located throughout the United States and in Canada GIO. occccccee Fair 
Orange.....+. Cloudy 
oO hing. . Rain 
FOR LIFE, ACCIDENT & SICKNESS, GROUP INSURANCE, PENSION PLANS White flashing’ “Snow 


MONY TODAY MEANS MONEY TOMORROW! 
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| Zz hilosophy Of e!: Great e= 


The Saturday Evening Post’s profile 
of Maurice Chevalier of France, ac - 
knowledged the world’s greatest male 
entertainer now before the public, is one 
of best it has published. The interviewer, 
Pete Martin, brought out some of 
Chevalier’s human relations philosophy. 
Asking him if it were true as rumored 
that he really lived simply during his 
Hollywood experience in the early ’30s 
at which time his salary was $20,000 a 
week, he said: 

“If you are thinking that I drove a 
flivver instead of a Rolls Royce, you 
are right. I’ve always lived simply be- 
cause otherwise it is not living at all. 
It is a struggle; it is a competition. It 
is keeping up with the Joneses and it is 


unnecessary for me to keep up with the 
Joneses because I can afford not to. I 


have been able to afford not to ever 
since I’ve been making real money, and 
I’ve been making real money since I 
first came to America. I had a flat in 
Paris, but I had also a beautiful place 
in the south of France. © 


Likes Simplicity 


“Other than my homes I’ve kept my 
living simple. I’ve spent money on my 
houses, but I’ve never troubled to throw 
a bluff. Now I have a house near the 
NATO headquarters where General 
Eisenhower once lived. I’m always proud 
to receive my friends there. But I 
like to be with simple, yet interesting 
people. If I have somebody around me 
who makes too much noise and throws 
the weight around, I am not happy. 

“T like people who are simple, natu- 
ral and unsophisticated.” 

Asked if he thought Noel Coward, 
the actor-playwright, was sophisticated, 
Chevalier admitted, “I’ve never known 





MAURICE CHEVALIER 


exactly what ‘sophisticated’ means. It 
seems to me that a sophisticated man is 
a man who prides himself on knowing 
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Wwe Happy 


This agency under its present management completed five 
years of busy activity on September l. To me these five years 
have been happy and stimulating. 


Cars 


I've had the privilege and honor of working in close 
partnership with a loyal group of full time men and an ever 
growing number of outside friends who see fit to place business 
with us. Our growth, which has indeed been gratifying, is in 
direct proportion to the quality of our performance. 


We have in fact progressed in company ranking from 35th to 
third place, our current position in the Connecticut Mutual. 
And for 1958 to date we show an increase of 85% in paid-for 


production! 


I fully realize that this progress would not have been 
possible without the wholehearted cooperation of the staff of 
my agency and the home office folks at Connecticut Mutual which 
I am proud to represent as general agent. 


The future looks bright! 


Pe Aa ee 


David B. Fluegelman 
General Agent 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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everything worldly, who knows what j 
done and what is not done. In othe 
words, he’s a kind of snob. My peopl 
are really my fellow artists and work 
ing people because I understand wha 
working means. With them I can tal 
about anything and they will under. 
stand, 

“T like anybody who is good in hi 
job, intellectual or manual, if they ar 
competent and honest. I was born jy 
Menilmontant. It is a suburb of Pari 
where working people live. I was sched. 
uled to become what my brothers ha 
become and what my father was, a work: 
ing man.” 

Instead, he went on the stage wher 
in his teens. 





Corporate Concept 


(Continued from Page 104) 


ignored while we are in the field oj 
corporation owners and workers, and oj 
course this also applies to the proprietor 
and the professional man. We have all 
of the familiar old tools to work with 
such as term trusts to make dollars d 
better work for educational funds, retire. 
ment funds, and for support of parents 
There are other inter-vivos and testa- 
mentary trusts; private annuities and 
installment sales between cumulative and 
wasting trusts, also between other en- 
tities; trust income assigned to other 
trusts; private foundations; the charita- 
ble charge, using life estates and inter. 
ests; and always and forever—multipl 
entities. 

How do we serve best, assuming that 
we have mastered all or most of the 
applicable techniques ? At a recent meet- 
ing of some top underwriters one mai 
disclosed the details of a recent large 
case and stated quite frankly that the 
reason he was the underwriter was thai 
he knew the principal very well and the 
principal had simply asked him to in- 
plement the suggestions of an atiorney 
Another member of the group said, “lt 
just proves again that it isn’t what you 
know, but who you know that counts’ 
I took exception to this statement t 
the extent of amending it to, “It’s what 
you do with what you know with whom 
you know that counts.” 


Constant Probing of Facts Essential 


The functions of the underwriter are 
to probe for facts, disturb, diagnose, 
suggest interesting unorthodox solutions, 
and persuade action. It is the function 
of other advisors to check, improve ani 
implement the solutions. 

The life underwriter is not licensed t 
do the work of the attorney, the ac 
countant or the trust officer, all of whom 
are cooperative when we stick to diagno- 
sis. The CLU and other underwriter 
are essentially salesmen. When all at: 
visors do their proper jobs in this field 
the corporate community is more health 
and private enterprise is strengthened. 

When we underwriters learn what !! 
is that we do best, and let those bette! 
qualified do their jobs, and when wt 
do all that we can do there'll be a new 
Round Table — The Million a Month 
Table. There has never been such 4 
tremendous market. It’s just up to \ 
to educate and persuade, and by so doing 
to iniprove our whole economy. 

















Aviation Underwriting 


Passenger and flight personnel ° 
scheduled airlines were considered stant 
ard risks for life insurance by a majorit) 
of 100 companies surveyed in 1956. Stand: 
ard rates without restrictions appli¢ 
to persons who traveled on schedule 
airliners in the Western Hemisphere " 
89% of these companies, with an ade 
tional 10% allowing standard rates bi! 
limiting the amounts of insurance 
flying time, Company practices on pa* 
sengers of world-wide scheduled flights 
were almost as liberal, Pilots and crev' 
were accepted at standard rates by abou! 
80% of the companies surveyed, wi! 
50% of the companies having no 
strictions. 
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AND TURNING IN YOUR SLEEP? 


Are Family Plans disturbing and upsetting 
your business? 


There is a solution to your problem! 


Learn about the Franklin FAMILY PROTECTOR, 
an amazing protection contract—for all 

the family—so low in cost, it can 

easily be sold with—not instead of. 





An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 









Lhe Friendly 
FIRAN IRILION LDPE comeany’ 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U. S. 
devoted exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
Over Two Billion Nine Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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Training Agents To Protect — Palmer 


(Continued from Page 18) 
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Only ten months later, the father suf- 
fered a heart attack and died shortly 
afterward. Thanks to the miracle of life 
insurance and the agent’s untiring efforts 
to sell the need for protection, the widow 
is now in a much better position to 
think about her child’s education than 
if the agent had written the educational 
plan they originally wanted. 

Vision Engineering of Insurance Market 

What is Prudential research doing to 
make sure that their field representa- 
tives have the right products in their 
portfolios—products which conform to 
the needs of family financial problems? 

A staff of experts is “vision-engineer- 
ing” to find out more about the insur- 
ance market, the products a market 
needs, what the “insurance consumer” 
wants in a policy, what are better tech- 
niques for presenting the products, and 
other facets which will be uncovered as 
the pick-axe of research jifts the crust 
of opinion and facts. 

Through “grass roots” research and 
accumulation of consumer opinion Pru- 
dential aims to make certain that its 
field force is armed with buyer-tested 


products, buyer-tested selling tools and 
buyer-tested sales presentations—in the 
way people want insurance, in the way 
they like to buy it. 

As a result of this work the Family 
Policy, the Parent and Children Policy 
and the more liberal riders entered the 
market and resulted in billions of dollars 
of protection for the American and 
Canadian families. The search goes on— 
for new products, new markets, new 
techniques for advertising, new ways to 
present the product to the prospect. 
And up at the top of the list is the 
family head. He’s the man who will 
always be the biggest and most numer- 
ous buyer because he will always have 
the greatest needs to fill. He is the 
one whose peace of mind is built as he 
provides for his family’s future security. 

The Claim Money 

How about the big pay-off—the claim 
money—the steady monthly check for 
the widow; Tom’s education; the mort- 
gage money; the retirement funds ? Our 
figures show that more postmen are 
walking up more walks with more Pru- 
dential checks than ever before — and 


this trend is going to keep on keep- 
ing on. 

The claim letters, the claim testi- 
monials, the expressions to our agents, 
attest to the big claims and the little 
claims; to the claims paid after a man 
has been covered for a normal span or 
the sensational “short” claims like the 
one in Camden several ‘months ago 
where a family started receiving monthly 
checks from the $25,000 policy on which 
the father had paid only one quarterly 
premium! And the agent who visits the 
sick and comforts the widow knows that 
this is the vineyard where the fruit of 
his labors is picked—for who knows bet- 
ter than he that men always die or 
get sick at the wrong time. 

And what kind of man is he—this 
insurance agent? In addition to his 
professional training in family planning, 
in the techniques of family selling 
psychology, does he have the “feel” for 
what he is saying to a father; does he 
have a genuine appreciation, a sincere 
insight, the skin-touch closeness of fam- 
ily problems and proms, budgets and 
baseball bats, and all the other threads 
that keep the family cloth in one piece? 
We think he has. 

Agents Are Family Men 

Figures show that practically all of 
our agents are married—that 75% have 











@ ON THE LIFE OF THE HUSBAND 


Initial Amount of Death Benefit 
Consisting of: 
$2,500 Endowment At Age 65 
$2,500 Life Paid-Up At Age 65 
$5,000 Reducing Term to Age 65 

Accidential Death Benefit (level 

amount to Age 65) 
Return of Premiums Provision (all 


premiums will be waived.) 


anteed. ) 


@ ON THE LIFE OF THE WIFE: 


of husband.) 


of the husband.) 


ability. ) 





with each unit containing the following benefits: 


premiums refunded in addition to all other benefits 
in case of death during first ten policy years.) 


Waiver of Premium Benefit (in case of total and 
permanent disability prior to age 65) all future 


Guaranteed Cash Surrender Value (at age 65— 


not including the value of any accumulated divi- 
dends which will be in addition to amount guar- 


Amount of Death Benefit (to husband’s age 65) 
(Sum varies if wife’s age is more or less than age 


Payor Benefit (policy becomes paid-up upon death 


Still the Most Unique Family Policy in the nities 


IT'S MODERN — IT'S COMPLETE — IT'S POPULAR 
IT'S TYPICALLY AMERICAN LIFE 


THE AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


Presents 


“THE AMERICAN FAMILY PROTECTION PLAN" 


Amount of Death 


$10,000.00 6 months of age.) 


Payor Benefit (policy becomes paid-up upon death 


of the father.) 


Guaranteed Convertible (for up to $7,500 of per- 
manent life insurance upon expiry of policy and 
without proof of insurability.) 


All Children in the family included. Children to 
be born or adopted will be covered automatically, 
without additional premium. Entry ages: 15 days to 


$10,000.00 


age 18. 


premium feature 


$ 4,298.75 “THE AMERICAN 


with reducing coverage for durations of 10 to 45 years through 


age 75 


$ 1,500.00 


Guaranteed Convertible (for full amount upon 
expiry of policy, without proof of wife’s insur- 


Agency opportunities in Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 


West Virginia 


For complete information, write-in confidence to: 


AART HOOGENBOOM 


Vice President and Director of Agencies 


THE AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


1412 State St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


@ ON THE LIFE OF EACH CHILD: 


father’s age 65, whichever first. Full coverage after 


“THE AMERICAN SAVINGS AND INVESTMENT PLAN” 


with guaranteed coupons, retirement benefits, and return of 


“THE AMERICAN HEALTH PROTECTION PLAN” 
with non-cancelable, guaranteed renewable to age 60 benefits 
for the individual or the family. 


a complete portfolio of standard, participating life insurance 
plans for adults and children. 


Benefit (to child’s age 21 or 
$ 1,500.00 


And also: 


MORTGAGE PROTECTION PLAN” 


together with 

















families, and in general, the bigger the 
family the better the volume of insur- 
ance production from the agent-father. 
For an agent who is a family man 
working with family men, tells his sales 
story more persuasively, makes his 
points more realistically to more family 
men in striving for his goal to earn 
more commission dollars to provide bet- 
ter for his own family. 

These Prudential men who took a rate 
book and applications into mansions and 
flats, boiler rooms and executive suites, 
lanes and boulevards, one-man shops 
and sprawling plants, were the same 
men who helped their wives with the 
dishes. 

These Prudential representatives who 
wrote a weekly premium application on 
a lumberjack in Maine, collected a 
monthly premium in a salmon cannery 
along the Columbia River, installed an 
Employee Security Program in a meat 
plant in Dallas, placed a business insur- 
ance case on three partners in St. Louis, 
set up a 123 Life Group case in Phila- 
delphia and wrote sickness and accident 
protection on a gift-shop owner along 
Florida’s east coast could be found help- 
ing their daughter with arithmetic, re- 
pairing their son’s bicycle, shopping with 
their wives in the supermarkets. 

Participating in civic activities, a 
Prudential agent is on the board of 
education, organizing a scout troop, 
coaching Little Leaguers—you'll find him 
in the business clubs, the chambers of 
commerce and on library boards, in vet- 
erans’ organizations, and parent-teach- 
ers associations. The speaker on the 
rostrum for Memorial Day, the leader 
in the local parade, the man who got 
a civic activity started and kept it roll- 
ing could very well be The Prudential 
man in the town. 

Although he writes a good share of 
Group coverages, business insurance and 
other coverages, the bulk of the Pru- 
dential man’s placements are by far on 
the head of the family. In recent years 
the Family Policy has been a big part 
of family protection but most of the 
other protection too has been concen- 
trated on covering the head of the 
family. 

A large part of the more-than-33 
million Prudential policyholders are fre- 
quently contacted under the Prudential 
debit system. Regarded as a priceless 
asset for the marketing of our products, 
the debit system which affords regular 
calls by the agent, answers one of the 
most perple xing problems in agent activ- 
ity in the insurance industry. The prob- 
lem of “where do I go next” is seldom 
faced by the Prudential district agent 
for there is always some family—he 
goes into 26% of American homes—to 
see in connection with some service and 
sales activity—and thus always an oppor- 
tunity to discuss new business, referred 
leads, programming, obtaining informa- 
tion and other data for future contacts 
with other family units. 

What Preservation of Family Means 

The preservation of the family is one 
of the sacred inheritances of democracy. 
Families, under a democracy, belong to 
themselves, not to the state as under 
Communism. This is a simple yet almost 
forgotten right we all enjoy. For if you 
take the family out of the nation you 
drain it of its life blood and wither the 
sinew that forms its living structure. 
And if you take life insurance, with its 
unquestionable objectives of preserva- 
tion, stability, and custodianship out of 
the family the results would be enormous 
social disintegration and economic chaos. 
That’s why Prudential puts the family 
first in the mind of the agent who opens 
a rate book to help people plan for 
happiness and_ success. 





Social Security 

There were 107 million persons in the 
United States with Social Security wage 
credits at the end of 1957, 16 million more 
than five years ago. Additional occupa- 
tional classifications added under the 
1956 amendments to the Act, as well as 
expended work force, increased the num- 
ber of persons with taxable earnings in 
1957 to 74 million. 
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Dominant Challenge Is Change—Myers 


(Continued from Page 60) 


e 


the advancement of education, to med- 
ical research, and to a number of other 
privately supported programs. 

Yet the demands of the community 
or. the businessman’s time are growing. 
So are the demands for corporate gifts. 
Increasingly, life insurance companies 
and others (cr, more accurately, their 


future managers) will have to make 
hard choices as to which community 
activities they will foster and with how 
much time and money. 
Relations With Policyholders 

Another set of difficult choices is de- 
veloping in our relations with our policy 
owners. In terms of customer service, 
the life insurance business is almost 


unique. With most products, service 
ends when the sale is made, or at most 
extends over a limited period covered 
by a guarantee. In life insurance, on 
the other hand, service begins when the 
policy is purchased and extends—well, 
in a certain sense it lasts forever. 
Since service is at the core of life 
insurance, our business from the begin- 
ning has improved and added to policy 
owner services. We are, of course, proud 
of this traditicn. We value highly the 
reliance and trust our policy owners have 
placed in us as a result of it. On the 






























































FOUR SYMBOLS- ONE GOAL 


Each of these symbols identifies an organi- 
zation that is dedicated to establishing and main- 
taining the highest standards of life insurance 


service. 


The coveted Chartered Life Underwriter key 
symbolizes the topmost professional educational 
The Life Underwriter Training 
Council’s badge represents industry responsi- 
bility in passing on lessons of practical experi- 


attainment. 


ence. The National Quality Award “Q” is 
recognized as a reward for superior quality of 
life insurance service to the public. 


The fourth symbol is the emblem of The Life 


Insurance Company of Virginia, a company that 
encourages and supports the activities of all 
organizations dedicated to the education, train- 
ing and development of the professional life in- 
surance salesman. 


THE LIFE "cei OF VIRGINIA 


SINCE 1871 





RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


other hand, I need not tell you that 
services cost money, and that costs are 
continuing to rise. Hasn’t the time come 
to engage in some vigorous reappraisal ? 
Is it possible that in some instances 
we may be duplicating services and im- 
posing unnecessary ones upon ourselves? 
It does not seem to me to be in the best 
interest of the policy owner for us to pro- 
vide services that unnecessarily increase 
the cost of his insurance—frills that the 
policy owner neither needs nor wants? 
Here again, change confronts us with de- 
cisions that will have to be made, and 
problems that will have to be solved. 


Importance of the Small Policy 


Speaking cf the policy owner, I would 
like to touch upon another trend that 
goes, I believe, to the heart of life in- 
surance. I am speaking of the tendency 
to larzer folicies and the trend to rais- 
ing the size of minimum policies. There 
is much to be said in favor of this trend, 
and I am sure I don’t have to expand 
on its advantages to this audience. 

But I wonder if in focussing our at- 
tention on the “big cases,” we aren’t los- 
ing sight of our basic concept of a service 
organization cedicated to putting within 
the reach of all people the forms of 
protection they need in amounts they 
can afford to buy. I promised at the 
beginning of this talk not to be senti- 
niental, but when I think of the millions 
of widows and children who have been 
helped by the small policy a responsible 
hushand worked out with his local agent, 
I sense a thing of value in our business 
that should never be lost. Of course, let 
us sell all the big policies we can; but 
let us not forgezt our duty to provide 
protection wherever needed—for that is 
the heart of this business of ours. 


Insurance Leaders Must Understand 
and Inspire People 


The burden of these illustrations is, I 
believe, simply this: The dominant chal- 
lenge before us is change. 

Isn’t our primary responsibility, there- 
fore, as today’s leaders to assure to the 
industry the kind of leadership that can 
best cope with change—to attract and 
develop the kind of leaders who feel most 
at home in unexplored territory? In 
the era of eccelerated change which I 
believe lies ahead, we will need, to an 
even greater degree, alert and adaptable 
managers, men with balance and perspec- 
tive and, above all, men with vision. 

What’s nore, I wonder if they will 
not have to be men with an extra di- 
mension—men who are skillful in human 
relations. They will have to be _ profi- 
cient in the art of understanding people 
and inspiring veople. For, in spite of all 
the technological novelty around us and 
ahead of us, and in spite of all the 
shifts in social relations they cause, 
people remain the constant factor. Al- 
though our spiritual, cultural, economic, 
and political environments are in con- 
stant evolution, there is no _ essential 
difference between the man who wore 
a suit of armor and the man who will 
wear a space suit. 

Man is the key to the changing world. 
He is, after all, the author and agent 
of all the changes I have hinted at. But 
in his essential nature he is ‘himself un- 
changed. The leader who knows people 
holds a key to the future. Knowing peo- 
ple, he will not be distracted by chang- 
ing events and changing relationships. 
Knowing people, he will recognize the 
best among them and be able to inspire 
them to their best performance. 


What Life Insurance Offers as a Career 


How can we make sure that we have 
such people to lead life insurance in the 
future? The answer, I think you will 
agree, is two-fold: Ist, to attract the best 
young people, and 2nd, to develop the 
best in all those who work with us. 

To get at the problem of. attracting 
talent, we shall have to ask ourselves 
bluntly: Can we really claim that the 
most promising young men and women 
on our campuses, either in Canada or 
the United States, are seriously thinking 
of careers in life insurance? What men- 
tal picture does a “Career in Life Insur- 
ance” suggest to them? Do they know, 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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In addition to offering a fine Family Plan Policy... 
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BANKERS “fe COMPANY 


has pioneered the “Wife Protection Rider’ 


9 


and “Guaranteed Purchase Option” 


“The Company that Fits the Needs” is more than a catch phrase at Bank- 
ers Life. It is this alertness to changing times and needs that has produced 


many pioneering steps in both the ordinary and group insurance fields. 


The “All-Inclusive” Family Plan, Bankers Life’s version of this popular 
type plan, was designed to allow more flexibility to tailor-make the plan 


for a particular family and a specific budget. 


To give additional security to the family circle, Bankers Life pioneered 
the “Wife Protection Rider”. This special, low-cost plan protects both 
the “Breadwinner” and the “Homemaker”. It is recognition of the in- 


creased economic status of today’s housewife. 


Bankers Life’s latest pioneering step, “Guaranteed Purchase Option”’, 
meets a vital need—the right to buy additional insurance in the future 
regardless of health! This new concept is continued evidence of a desire 


to explore the needs and originate plans to meet them. 


A typical Bankerslifeman is competent, trained and successful. He is aware of 
his opportunities and obligation to serve the families of his community. 





BANKERS Life COMPANY 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Dominant Challenge 


(Continued from Page 112) 


for example, that our business needs 
mathematicians, statisticians, account- 
ants, agents, investment analysts, econo- 
mists, real estate experts, researchers of 
many sorts, personnel managers, doctors, 
automation engineers, lawyers, public 
relations and advertising men, methods 
and procedures analysts? Do these young 
people have any real idea of the stimula- 


tion and the challenge—of the deep 
sense of satisfaction in rendering service 
to others—that the life insurance busi- 
ness surely offers? 

I’m afraid, if we are honest with our- 
selves, we must admit that we have a 
tremendous job on our hands to present 
the life insurance story to them effec- 
tively. And I think the place we will 
have to begin is in ourselves—by think- 
ing of our business more than ever be- 
fore as a dynamic one, by spotting 
change, by welcoming it, by making the 
most of it. 

Most important, perhaps, we will sell 


the bright young people on our industry 
by being positive, and by taking the lead. 
We won't sell them if we have the repu- 
tation for being against things all the 
time. 


Development Inside the Company 


As to the second part of the ques- 
tion of making sure we have effective 
future leaders—the problem of develop- 
ment within the company—that, I must 
admit, is a favorite subject with me. It is 
my earnest conviction that increasingly 
the heart of management development is 
the encouragement of individual creativ- 










this 50th Birthday 


Our 50th Birthday is a proud and happy one. 
For, since October 3, 1908, when a small 
group of men with vision and confidence 
in the future founded Southland Life 
Insurance Company with a nucleus of four 
employees, we have grown to become 
one of the largest life insurance companies 
in the United States... with assets of over 
$210,000,000, more than $1,200,000,000 
of insurance in force and over 1500 agents 
and employees in our Southland Life family. 


On our 50th Birthday, we look forward to the 
completion of our new Home Office in Southland Center. 
Included in the structure will be the imposing 
42-story Southland Life Tower, the 28-story 
Sheraton-Dallas luxury hotel tower and a complete 
shopping and retail center. Five below-ground 
levels will provide daily storage for 2,500 cars. 
Foundations are included, also, for the future addition 
of a 32-story office tower. 


While we at Southland Life celebrate our first half-century 
of operations, we pay tribute to our agents, employees, 
stockholders, policyowners and friends who have made 
ssible. With their continued 
support and the confidence placed in us by the over half a 
million Americans for whom we provide 
insurance protection, Southland Life can truly 
Face the Future with Confidence. 





LIFE e ACCIDENT e 


HEALTH e 


Home Office @ Dallas 
Combination Division © Washington, D.C. 


HOSPITALIZATION e 





GROUP 





ity at every level. We must foster with 
our companies an atmosphere in whic} 
new ideas are welcomed and fresh think. 
ing encouraged—not just within a smal 
group at the top, but throughout th 
organization. 

It is sometimes felt in business thy 
individual expression is contrary to th 
degree of teamwork that is necessar 
for an organization to succeed an/ 
prosper. My own belief is that indi. 
vidualism is essential to effective team. 
work in business. 

The highest order of teamwork seek: 
individual opinion and individual judg. 
ment. The team idea gives wholeness t) 
the complexity of individual expression 
It assimilates individual creativeness in. 
to group creativeness. It translates this 
creativeness into action, 

My concern with individualism applic 
to another area of interest to us—our 
relationships with our trade associations | 
In this constantly expanding and increas. 
ingly complex business, our associations 
have become a vital adjunct to our oper. 
ations. They perform many invaluable 
services. I need go no further than the 
Canadian Life Officers Association and 
vour outstanding record under Leighton 
Foster’s very able leadership to prove 
my point. But important as association 
activities are, we must not expect them 
to do everything for us. We must pre. 
serve within our individual companies 
the sense of individual responsibility, 
In fact, it is only as our individual com- 
panies think deeply about industry prob- 
lems that we can make our maximum 
contribution to group-thinking and de. 
cision-making, and thus make even more 
effective the services of our fine asso- 
ciations 

Today change brings to us, as man- 
agers, the necessity and the opportunity 
to stimulate creativity in our associates; 
and to provide those with an inquiring 
turn of mind the chance to grow an( 
to develop themselves for increasing 
responsibilities. Future management wil 
more and more have to learn how t 
make the most of the human potenti: 
around them. 

By way of summary and _ conclusion 
I would like to put these questions be: 
fore you: 

What role do we envision for lie 
insurance in the world of tomorrow: 
How important do we think the task o! 
perparing for this future is? How cen- 
tral to that task do we believe the de- 
velopment of tomorrow’s leaders 1s 
And how essential do we think it is t 
develop in that future leadership a pro: 
ficiency in human relations? 


The Future’s Great Opportunities 


I believe that if we think these are 
important considerations for the future 
the people we work with will think s 
too. And I believe, on the other hand, 
that if we belittle these questions, n0- 
body else in our companies will gut 
them much thought. And we shall nee 
all the help we can get. For preparing 
for the future is not a one-man job; ! 
is not a thing that can be done over 
night; it cannot be accomplished bi 
solemn pronouncements from on_ high 
The attitude of responsibility for the 
future must be encouraged by you ant 
by me in what we say and do from da 
to day—until it comes to permeate the 
organization. 

Personally, I believe that if we think 
in these terms, the future will yield I 
promise of great opportunities, It is trvt 
that in a changing world we cannot soltt 
tomorrow’s problems today. It is equally 
true that in such a world we canno! 
delineate with precision the specific prob: 
lems that tomorrow’s leadership will fact 
But I believe that if we select and dt 
velop our successors wisely—and inspitt 
them with a sense of their high calling~ 
we can have faith that the men who a 
in this room 25 years from now will makt 
the right decisions; that they in tum 
will be able to lay the groundwork for 
their tomorrows, living “ with  chanst 
themselves and teaching others to do* 
—so that life insurance may continue" 
build and to serve. The key to ** 
changing world of tomorrow is in 0! 
hands. 
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dramatic new Sound-Slide 
FILM PRESENTATION 
helps sell 


NATIONAL LIFE’S 
Split Dollar Plans 





WHAT IS IT? 


It is a color-slide sound presentation that is shown 
by a projector no larger than your briefcase. It’s 
completely automatic in operation. Set it up, sit 
back and the story of Split Dollar insurance is 
graphically presented in full color. There are no 
interruptions, the prospect’s undivided attention 
... both eye and ear... is focused on what you 
have to sell. 


WHAT WILL IT DO? 


A Prospect says: 


**... highly impressed with film presentation... 
was able to understand Split Dollar Plan for first 
time.’’ Result: $100,000 proposal. 


An Agent says: 
“The Split Dollar film is terrific! We have shown 
it to quite a few People and turned them into 





/ 





prospects. I feel we will develop at least a million 
dollars worth from past showings. Who knows 
how much in the future!’’ 


a ee 


Financial Editor says: 
“It’s putting life in life insurance selling. It is 
akin to bringing color television to the executive.”’ 
Robert Seltzer, Financial Editor, Cleveland Press 
in his copyright column ‘‘Business and Finance.’’ 


Ti he ae. <a . 


HERE’S WHY IT WORKS 

... automatically answers many objections 
before they arise. 

... stimulates questions which indicate the 
prospect’s interest in the plan as related to his 
own case. 

... sets the stage for the all important question- 
and-answer period following the presentation. 

. . . opens doors to referred leads. 


National, Life of Vermont 
Dh stlien Yy OM yf tany Mont telier: 


Founded 350, Purely Mutual 
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Blind Agent 


Starting without any previous contact 
with life insurance about a year ago, 
John M. Turner, 22, who is completely 
blind, has wen several production awards 
and trophies as an agent for Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life in Denton, Texas, 
including an all-expense paid trip to the 
company’s Leaders Club convention in 
Florida this year. He had done some 
selling of brooms and mops through the 
Lions Club of the North Texas area 
while he was attending North Texas 
State College from which he has a 
B.B.A. degree in marketing and business 
administration. At college he was elected 
to Kappa Alpha fraternity in his sopho- 
more year, was president of his class in 
his junior year and was elected president 
of the entire NTSC student body in his 
senior year. To help pay his way through 
college he worked one summer in a 
peach-packing shed in California and 
another summer he worked for the civil 


A Success In 


His First Year 


John M. Turner, Massachusetts Mutual Life Agent 
At Denton, Texas, Started Cold But Won Several 
Production Awards Within Months 


the Blue Key honor fraternity for men. 
He Gets Married 


Fortunately Mr. 
strong. Raised on a farm in Frisco, 
Texas, he had been blind in one eye 
_since age 4 due to injury and became 
completely blind at age 17 because of a 
detached retina that several operations 


failed to correct. In high school, in 
spite of only partial vision, he won 
athletic letters in four years playing 


basketball, football and baseball. At age 
17 he was completely blind. 

Just before his senior year in college, 
Mr. Turner married petite Jeanie Jeans, 
a home economics major at Texas 
Women’s University in Denton. That 
was on August 31, 1956. They now have 
a daughter, Susan, age about one year. 
It was then that Mr. Turner took to 
selling brooms. 

After he graduated, Mr. Turner started 
working for Massachusetts Mutual Life. 


Turner is physically 





From the start his wife, Jeanie, handled 


service in Dallas, the first blind person 
the written work and does the reading, 


so employed. He is also a member of 





ILLINOIS MUTUAL 
Life wal Casualty Company 


A portfolio power packed with saleable policies is your 
assurance of a profitable and successful career. Here is 
a Company with a reputation for quality coverage, out- 
standing service, high integrity, and capable manage- 
ment. 


Inquire about our Direct Contract 
or Brokerage Arrangement 
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R. A. MeCORD 


Executive Vice President 


E. A. MeCORD 


President 


Home Office 


PEORIA. ILLINOIS 
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John M. Turner, blind agent, with wife Jeanie, who often accompanies him 
on calls, and Seeing-Eye dog Villa. 


of hours in the office, then studies for 
an hour for he is on a two-year training 
program and goes to Dallas by bus with 
Villa every other Saturday for classes. 
Then he doesn’t get dinner until 10 or 
10:30 p.m. He also makes many luncheon 
appointments. 


often accompanying him on calls. Most 
of his business is closed in the evenings. 
On a typical day, John and his Seeing- 
Eye dog, Villa, walk to his office, usually 
spend the morning writing letters and 
telephoning. He works about nine hours 
each day in the field, puts in a couple 





New Men Needed 


It is too little realized that the busi- 
ness of the country depends upon a 
constant supply of new men and new 
enterprises to make good the deteriora- 
tion and wastage of the old, and to add 
that new mass of service which must 
be available year after year if the 


Endowments Help Finance 
Student Here From India 


Quite a number of insurance men from 
foreign countries are working in the 
head offices of the life insurance compa- 
nies. They are seriously studying to 
make their duties at home more effici- 
ently performed. That they come some- 


times from long distances is seen in standard of living is to rise, says Ernest 
the case of Reggie Sathe who left India J. P. Benn, in his “Confessions of a 
in August, 1957, to spend six months Capitalist.” "The supply of new men is 


being dammed up at the source by the 
modern theory that the State machinery 
can take the place of individual effort. 


with Equitable Society as a_ trainee 
in Group sales supervision. At the same 
time he is studying in the College of 
Insurance Society of New York. 

Mr. Sathe has been an insurance man 
for 20 years; began as an agent and 
within four years became an ‘agency 
manager of India’s oldest life company 
—the Bombay Mutual. 

Planning his visit to York he 





started to buy endowment policies in 
1939 so they would mature in time to 
help finance him here. Also, he_bor- 
rowed from a scholarship fund in his 


New home city of Poona. 










a 
blend 





Old in tradition and sense of respon- 
sibility—new in our progressive 
approach to the constantly chang- 
ing needs of policyholders. 


BOSTON MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
156 STUART STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
INCORPORATED 1891 
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Whitual aeiell Competition SY; es y & P elisa 


Vot Dhe 5 ee Dobler 


By Joun D. Marsu, CLU 
]. D. Marsh @ Associates, Washington D. C. 


There can be little doubt that the 
mutual funds salesman is a genuine com- 
petitor for the public’s dollar, but, there 
is considerable doubt whether this com- 
petition is for the insurance dollar. If 
insurance agents were selling a higher 
preponderance of endowments and 
limited pay contracts the threat might 
be more serious. but an informal survey 
conducted by the writer indicates that 
the average agent nowadays is selling 
Ordinary life, and frequently with a 
considerable amount of term added. This 
factor seems to be the contributing 
reason for the increase in the average 
size application, and the decrease in 
the average premium per thousand. 
Twenty-five years ago, there was very 
little term insurance sold; and the aver- 
age breadwinner used life insurance as 
an investment and savings vehicle. I 
can remember the early days of my 
insurance career using a sales talk based 
upon life insurance as an investment and 
as property. 

Not Easy to Sell Insurance as Investment 

Today, it is very difficult to sell life 
insurance as an investment. The life 
insurance business itself has created 
this situation by a steady decline in the 
interest assumption in the investment 
type policies, particularly in endow- 
ments and annuities, necessitated by the 
idea that insurance companies are com- 
pelled to guarantee investment results. 
And, this factor has not been helped by 
eovernment economic policies which have 
been inflationary. As a result, the in- 
formed buyer has difficulty in securing 
the satisfaction desired through the pur- 
chase of a high premium policy where 
his premium payments are calculated on 
a low rate of interest, and where the 
dollars paid out to him in future years 
will be eroded by inflation. The com- 
bination of low interest and inflation is 
devastating to investment type policies. 

Inflation Complicates Problem 


The problem is further complicated by 
the constant publicity on the subject of 
inflation. The advertisements on infla- 
tion published by the Institute of Life 
Insurance are a step in the right direc- 
tion, as are speeches by the heads of 
some of our large life companies. We 
can all agree that inflation, like sin, is 
evil, but this agreement does not correct 
the situation. Histerically, inflation has 
been a part of all civilized world econo- 
mies. Only recently, the proposal was 
advanced that Social Security should be 
placed on a cost-of-living basis rather 
than on a fixed dollar. 

Agents sell what they are themselves 
“sold on.” Where the agent is not really 
convinced that the policy is a “good 
deal” and one which he himself would 
buy, he cannot sell» with conviction and 
sincerity. These latter two points are 
a must in successful selling. 

Purposes Served Are Different 

Mutual funds will never compete with 
life insurance as such, because they 
serve two entirely different purposes; 
and both have a place in our economy. 
It is important, however, to objectively 
examine what we mean by life insurance. 
If we mean investment type policies 


where the primary objective is to accu- 
mulate dollars, then we have a problem. 
If we mean permanent protection like 
Ordinary life, we have no problem. 

In the years gone by, the life insur- 
ance agent secured a not insignificant 
portion of his business for purposes other 
than protection, such as_ educational 
funds, savings, and retirement income. 
The mutual funds have made substantial 
inroads on the public dollar in these 
latter categories. For example, a recent 
study of the National Association for 
Investment Companies revealed that 
35.4% of mutual fund purchases were for 
future retirement income (41.5% under 
contractual plans—front end_ loads). 
Twenty-five years ago, this was almost 
an exclusive life insurance function. 
This may be the reason that mutual 
funds people are opposing the variable 
annuity so bitterly. 

The same study also revealed that 
24.7% purchased for a better return on 
savings (28.9% on contractual plans) ; 
and I can remember selling retirement 
annuity policies which were based upon 
a 4% interest assumption and also paid 
a dividend. It is quite obvious that the 
average saver is not going to be satisfied 
with a policy which is based on a 24% 
interest assumption and a total return 
on his savings of 34%. 

The mutual funds have capitalized to 
a considerable degree upon the market 
almost abandoned by the _ insurance 
business! The market is still there, as 
has been proven by Franklin Life, if 
the sales efforts are keyed in that direc- 
tion. It is interesting to note that only 
17.4% (14.6% on contractual plans) of 
mutual fund purchases had as their prim- 
ary reason protection against inflation. 

Many agents of Franklin Life special- 
ize in selling an investment type policy 
called President’s Protective Investment 
Plan (PPIP). It is sold on a savings 
and investment approach, and is a fixed 
dollar policy and pays Ordinary Life 








John D. Marsh 


John D. Marsh, CLU, heads the or- 
ganization of J. D. Marsh & Associates, 
financial planners, in Washington, D. C. 

His organization has attained national 
recognition for its performance in the 
estate and financial planning fields, hav- 
ing been the subject of a special article 
in “Fortune” and “Financial World.” 
Mr. Marsh has pioneered in the use 
of the equity principle in his planning 
work. 

Mr. Marsh has been a general agent 
for the Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Co. for more than 20 years. 

He is a past vice president of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, past president of the District of 
Columbia Life Underwriters Association, 
past chairman of the General Agents 
and Managers Conference, NALU, and 
past president of the District of Colum- 
bia General Agents and Managers Or- 
ganization. He is a life member of the 


Million Dollar Round Table. 








Fabian Bachrach 


JOHN D. MARSH 


commissions. 


Sell Most Funds on Single Premium 
Basis 

Another contributing factor to our loss 
in the high premium market has been 
the increased emphasis on programming 
and estate planning which, in them- 
selves, emphasize the testamentary as- 
pects of the client’s problems. 

Actually, the mutual funds, as_ yet, 
have not become a serious competitive 
problem for the average life insurance 
agent because of the fact that the great 
majority of the funds are still sold on 
a single premium basis, and it is well 
known that the average agent very 
seldom attempts to sell substantial poli- 
cies involving a single premium. The 
funds are beginning to sell more and 
more contractual plans on an installment 
basis, however, and unless we look to 
our sales methods and objectives, they 
will begin to take dollars which should 
be going into life insurance. It is a 
well known fact that some funds sales- 
men are pushing vigorously the idea 
of surrendering permanent life insurance 
with the argument of using term insur- 
ance plus equity investments. 


Investors Diversified Services 


An example of an investment company 
using the agency idea is Investors Diver- 
sified Services of Minneapolis. Follow- 
ing World War II this company organ- 
ized a mutual fund called Investors 
Mutual, and its assets have already 
grown to more than a billion dollars in 
value; and, when all of I.D.S.’s invest- 
ment funds are combined the total repre- 
sents more than a billion and three- 
quarters of dollars under management. 
It has a regular agency force which is 
almost exactly like that of a life com- 
pany; and, incidently, it has recently 
organized the Syndicate Life Insurance 
and Annuity Company for the purpose 
of writing life insurance and variable 
annuities. At this writing, Investors 
Diversified Services is the only major 
investment company which has_ fully 
developed the agency system approach, 
but, obviously, this can change. 








The average agent must re-examine 
his sales objectives and ask himself the 
question: how often in the past year 
has he attempted to sell a high premium 
policy using the old-fashioned appeal of 
retirement, education, and savings. There 
are millions of people who will still buy 
a fixed dollar investment policy if it is 
presented correctly. A study of the 
National Association of Investment 
Companies further reveals that only 
41% (3.2% on contractual plans) of 
recent investment dollars in mutual funds 
came from life insurance cash-ins and 
death proceeds. 

The insurance industry, if it is in- 
terested in the high premium = dollar 
(and apparently it was not for a number 
of years), must re-examine its purposes, 
particularly in the areas of sales meth- 
ods, commissions, and additional charges 
for installment purchases. (An annual 
premium endowment policy is merely 
the purchase of a single premium on the 
installment plan). For example, it. is 
very difficult to justify a 6% additional 
charge for a monthly premium where 
the prospect wants to save $100 per 
month. Also, it is very unstimulating 
to the agent to receive the 10 to 3 
percent commission on the high premium 
forms. Many small new life companies 
have demonstrated the fallacy of this 
idea by offering higher commissions to 
their agents. 


The Mutual Fund Salesman 


On the other side of the coin, it must. 
be realized that mutual funds salesmen, 
as a whole, make a modest living from 
this source, and that it is the unusual 
salesman who earns a substantial living. 
It is also interesting to note that many, 
many funds salesmen are part-timers. 
The difficulty of finding dollars in bulk 
is continuous. Also, a mutual funds 
salesman has no renewals, and therefore 
he is on a constant treadmill of new 
activity every year. The funds salesmen 
and their companies, however, are at- 
tacking this problem vigorously; and 
one contractual plan has begun to pay 
a continuing commission which is similar 
to the renewal idea. The fund business 
recognizes the life insurance agent as the 
greatest salesman in our economy, and 
it will continue to model its efforts on 
the proven life insurance procedure. 

The life insurance business has a 
tremendous advantage in that the public 
respects the business and the qualified 
agent. In my opinion, 90% of the poten- 
tial purchasers of savings and retirement 
plans would rather do business at the 
same old stand, but we must modernize 
our ideas and methods. We must offer 
what the public will buy. Public accept- 
ance makes all commercial markets. A 
study of turnover among mutual funds 
salesmen would probably indicate that 
it is considerably higher than that in 
the life insurance business. 

The sale of mutual funds is being con- 
tributed to by such vehicles as_ social 
security, company pension plans and 
government plans. For example, a mem- 
ber of the Armed Forces has very little 
need for life insurance today, and has 
ample funds for saving in mutual funds. 
This same situation substantially pre- 
vails among the two million civilian 
government employes. An examination 
of the mutual funds sales would prob- 
ably reveal that the two categories 0 
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In recent years-pessimism has become 
fashionable in the life insurance industry. 
We are repeatedly told that the industry 
is falling behind, that inflation has made 
life insurance less attractive, that the 
outlook is dim unless the industry radi- 
cally alters its product. 

As support for these contentions, the 
pessimists point out that the proportion 
of spendable income applied to life in- 
surance premiums fell sharply in the 
1940s, and has never recovered. They 
also cite the rapid growth of mutual 
funds and other “inflation-proof” forms 
of savings as an indication of the failure 
of the life insurance industry to keep 
pace. Listening to these arguments, an 
individual is left with the feeling that the 
life insurance companies may soon be 
suffering the fate of the buggy whip 
manufacturers and the interurban rail- 
roads. An examination of both industry’s 
actual performance and its present op- 
portunities indicates, however, that the 
situation is hardly as black as the pes- 
simists assert. 


Inflation Hasn’t Dimmed Insurance 


Certainly, the postwar record of the 
life insurance companies refutes the 
claim that inflation has dimmed the ap- 
peal of the industry’s product. Although 
the consumer price index rose by 36.8% 
from 1946 to 1957, life and annuity prem- 
iums received by United States com- 
panies increased from 3.5% of disposable 
personal income to 3.8%. This gain oc- 
curred in spite of substantial reductions 
in premium rates. Moreover, when acci- 
dent and health business is included— 
and there is no more reason for excluding 
it than for excluding home freezers from 
the product line of appliance manu- 
facturers—the 1957 ratio of premiums 
to spendable income rises to 4.8%. While 
this proportion is less than that of the 
depressed 1930s, during which the public 
attempted to maintain premium pay- 
ments in the face of sharply curtailed 
incomes, it compares favorably with the 
4% of 1929. It is clear, then, that the 
life insurance industry’s product remains 
attractive despite continuing erosion of 
the dollar. 

Future prospects of the industry can 
also be bright. Despite inflation most 
people prefer to invest their funds in 
forms which provide an assured return 
of principal and interest. As Dr. George 
Katona, program director of Michigan 
University’s Survey Research Center, re- 
cently stated in Nation’s Business, “sav- 
ings . .. must be safe.” People regret 
the effects of inflation on the dollar’s 
purchasing power, but they do not wish 





Can Lite Insurance Hold Its Own 
Against Inflation? 


By Rosert G. Depgrick 


Economic Research Manager, New England Life 


to risk their savings in an attempt to 
compensate for these effects. 


The Desire for Safety 


This desire for safety is reflected in 
the continuing large amounts of savings 


in those savings forms which provide 
security. Herein lies the great oppor- 
tunity for the life insurance industry. 
To take full advantage of this oppor- 
tunity, however, the industry must make 
more clear to the public the savings 








in risk-free forms. (See accompanying features of life insurance. The great 
INVESTMENTS BY INDIVIDUALS IN SELECTED FORMS OF sAVINc+ 
1951-1957 
(Billions of Dollars) 
Type of Saving 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 10957 

Currency and Demand 

Deposits 3.9 2.6 0.4 0.7 0.9 0.4 0.6 
Time and Savings Deposits e:2. 4.5 4.6 4.7 3.5 4.3 6.7 
Savings and Loan 

Association Shares 22. Bel 3.6 4d 4.8 4.8 4.8 
Insurance Reserves@ 3.1 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.2 4k 3.8 
U. S. Savings Bonds -0.5 0.1 0.2 0.6 0.3 -0.1 -1.9 
Other Publicly Issued 

Bonds -0.7 1.3 2.9 =2,0 2.9 2.8 aay 
Corporate Bonds and 

Notes 0.2 O08 O84 -0.1 20 0.9 3.2 
Investment Company Shares 0.4 0.6 0.4 0.5 0.8 0.9 1.0 
Other Preferred and 

Common Stock 1.4 1.0 0.5 0.2. 074. WS 0.3 


s Source: 


(May, 1958), p. 6. 


2 Excludes insured pension reserves. 


table.) In 1957 individuals placed $6.7 
billion of their income into time and 
savings deposits, $4.8 billion into Saving 
and Loan Association shares, $4.9 billion 
into public and private bond issues, and 
$3.8 billion into insurance reserves. By 
contrast, only $1.3 billion went into in- 
vestment company shares and other 
stock issues. 

It is true, of course, that the popularity 
of investment companies has increased 
tremendously in recent years. From 
1951 to 1957 their annual net sales rose 
from $0.4 billion to $1.0. billion. In the 
same period, however, net sales of other 
preferred and common stock fell from 
$1.4 billion to $0.3 billion. Combined 
sales, thus, were lower in 1957 than in 
1951. Meanwhile, the annual addition to 
the other savings forms increased 
sharply. 

It is true today as it was earlier that 
the public wishes to invest its funds 


da Exchange Commission, Vol. 


"Volume and Composition of Individuals’ Sa: " 
Bulletin, U. S. Securities an ving in 1957," Statistical 


17, No.’5 


majority of the public thinks of insur- 
ance, not as a form of saving, but as a 
means of providing necessary protection 
for dependents. This means that in 
periods of declining business activity in- 
surance fares relatively better than other 





Mutual Fund Competition 


(Continued from Page 118) 


employes just mentioned have been a 
very lucrative market. 
Insurance Ownership of Fund Purchasers 
Again referring to the study of the 
National Association of Investment Com- 
panies, 60.2% of fund purchasers sur- 
veyed owned less than $15,000 insurance, 
17.2% owned from $15,000 to $25,000, and 
only 22% owned more than $25,000. The 
median insurance holdings for contrac- 
tual plan purchasers were $11,950; and 
in the case of single premium purchasers, 
$8,497. Of those who purchased single 
premiums, 15.7% owned no life insur- 
ance. These figures would indicate that 












ROBERT G. DEDERICK 


risk-free forms of savings. It also means, 








though, that insurance does less _ well 

than these competitors when spendable 
Robert G. Dederick 

Mr. Dederick after leaving Keene, 

N. H., high school entered Harvard 

University where he was graduated 


with degrees of B.A., M.A. and Ph.D. 
in economics. Next, he taught economics 
at Cornell University and at Harvard 
University. He joined New England Life 
in September, 1957, as assistant econ- 
omist and in June, 1958, became eco- 
nomic research manager. He is a mem- 
ber of American Economic Association, 
American Statistical Association, Catho- 
lic Economic Association and Phi Beta 
Kappa. Recently, he has been technical 
adviser to the transportation economic 
study sub-committee of Greater Boston. 
Mrs. Dederick was Margarida 
Magalhaes, a former concert pianist 
who is now a doctor of medicine. 





income is rising. The key to opportunity, 
therefore, lies in convincing the public 
that life insurance answers the need for 
a risk-free savings outlet, that insur- 
ance is much more than a _ protective 
device. If the public can be made to 
realize this, the industry can look for- 
ward to a future even more bright than 
the past. 





the life insurance agent should go to § 


work on the owners of funds! 

It cannot be denied that the mutual 
funds have had spectacular growth in 
recent years, and that they do compete 
for the public’s dollar, and that they 
do usurp some of the dollars which 
might go into life insurance. But, the 
competitive threat is more in the future 


than at present. For example, the com- } 


bined assets of all mutual funds do not | 
equal the combined assets of the Metro- 

politan Life Insurance Co. Therefore, 

insurance agents and the insurance in- 

dustry need only examine the future and 

their methods of doing business to main- | 
tain their rightful place in the economic | 
society. The funds serve a very proper | 
purpose but can never take the place 
of life insurance. We must examine the | 
proper functions of both, however, and 
be certain that each carries out its 

responsibilities to the public. If the 
insurance agent and his company want 
a portion of the investment dollar, they 
have to gear themselves to a competitive 
economy as it exists today and in the 
future. There is a place for the mutual 
funds salesman and the life insurance 
agent, and to the extent each properly 
serves the public, each will prosper. 
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your policyholders get this 


enewal Warranty 


with Combined’s ‘Royal Banner’ 
Hospital and Medical-Surgical Policies 
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Another progressive stride by Combined ! 


This Renewal Protection Warranty is included with 


This remarkable new sales tool will increase your 
referral interviews and closing percentage and pave 
the way for long-term renewals through better 
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well 


dable increase (unless similar action is taken by the For details on our Royal Banner Policies—and what 
Company with respect to all policyholders in the they can do for you — fill out the coupon below and 
insured’s class). No post-claim underwriting. mail it today. 
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each low-cost Royal Banner Hospital Policy and/or persistency. 
Royal Banner Medical-Surgical Policy. The Warranty 


. . . . ¢ ’ 
assures no individual cancellation or non-renewal It’s another example of how Combined, world’s 
second largest exclusive accident and health company, 


(unless similar action is taken by the Company on 


all policies in the state), no individual premium 4 help you to success in the A & H field. 
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1 N ago, the household and agricultural type 
As The Family (oes — (iregs of economy permitted the family itself 
to grow, to sew, to build and to make 
many of the products it needed to sur- 
* euarding the family financially whether to study of the American family, we vive. Today’s industrial a limits 
he lives or dics, causes him to accept get glimpses of understanding that help this opportunity to the very few 

































(Continued from Page 13) 


life insurance as a necessary part of his us see the role of life insurance in In the old-type family, usually large 
financial planning. strengthening the family. A basic trend and_ three-generational in character, 
Thus, it might be argued that “as the in family life now clearly discernible = much of the education was centered in 
family goes, so goes life insurance.” suggests that obligations and opportuni- the home. The same can be said for 
As we understand the ultimate aims of ties for life insurance to serve will religion, recreation, medical attention, 
men in regard to their families, so shall greatly increase in the future. and old age security. Typically, the 
we equip ourselves to serve them. It is obvious that just in recent decades family “took care of its own,” and the 
The Changing Family Picture the family has become “money-centered” household consisted not only of parents, 


From scholars who devote their lives and “money-dependent.” A half century children and grandparents, but many 
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A pro in 
his profession 





This man is more than just a 
member of a profession. He’s a 
professional. 


He’s the BMA career repre- 
sentative. He aspires to be an 
authority in his field—with a full 
line of personal insurance pro- 
tection—life, accident and health, 
hospitalization, major medical ex- 
pense, group plans. 


He can be an authority because 
he and his company can make 
him one. How? With special aids 
like the BMA Daily Reference 
Course, BMA advanced training 
programs, sales clinics and insur- 
ance seminars. 


He’s backed in his professional- 
ism by an effective newspaper 
insurance advertising program — 
local ads which include his name. 
It’s really national advertising on 
a local level. 

And it works. It helps make 
the BMA representative profes- 
sionally successful. 








Biswas MEnN’s ASSURANCE 


LL Home Office: BMA Building, Kansas City 41, Missouri 








Life » Accident and Health’ e Major Medical Expense 
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shades of blood and marriage relatives. 

By now, however, a basic change has 
occurred. A recent study of America’s 
social structure points out that the mod- 
ern famiiy “has shed in-laws, grand- 
parents, cousins, aunts and retainers; 
has handed over production to the 
factories and offices; religion to the 
churches; the administration of justice 
to the courts; formal education to the 
schools; and medical attention to the 
hospitals.” This quote is from a book, 
“America As a Civilization.” 








Dr. Davis W. Gregg 


Born in Austin, Tex., Dr. Gregg was 
graduated from University of Texas in 
39 after which he majored in insurance 
finance and economics at University of 
Pennsylvania. He was awarded a Fel- 
lowship by the S. S. Huebner Founda- 
tion for Insurance Education at Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and he has a 
number of college degrees. 

His first insurance experience was with 
the Aetna Life and Affiliated Companies 
at Hartford and Dallas. He became as- 
sistant professor of insurance at Ohio 
State University, ’48-'49; then, visiting 
professor of insurance, Graduate School 
of Business, Stanford University, alter 
which he was appointed assistant dean, 
American College of Life Underw riters, 
becoming dean in 1951 and president in 
1954. In 1951 he became a CLU. 

In World War II Dr. Gregg was com- 
manding officer of convoy escort ves- 
sels and next he became assistant pro- 
fessor of naval science, University of 
Minnesota. 

He is author of “Retrospective Rating 
in Workmen’s Compensation Insurance” 
and “Group Life Insurance” and he was 
editor of a co'lege insurance book series. 

Dr. Gregg is a member of a large 
number of scientific and educational or- 
ganizations, including National Commit- 
tee for Education in Family Finance, 
Academy of Political Science, American 
Finance Association, American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. He is 
a director of Wayne Art Center and was 
co-director of First International In- 
surance Conference. Mrs. Gregg was 
Mildred G. McDaniel, and they have 
two children—Mary Cynthia, born in 
1951 and Davis William, born in 1954, 


A RH ERT OE coakeal 

In creating greater security for our- 
selves, through increased production and 
a higher standard of living, we have at 
the same time, increased our insecurity 
by becoming vastly more interdependent 
on each other. All we use and enjoy 
costs money, including education, reli- 
gion, medical attention, recreation and 
the other goods and services necessary 
to life itself. The family has become 
“money-centered” and “money-depend- 
ent”. 

The explosive growth of life insurance 
in America in the 20th century has 
paralleled these changes in the family 
situation. Perhaps it is not idle to as- 
sume that these developments have been 
related; that as the family has become 
money-dependent, it has turned to life 
insurance as a method of providing for 
future money needs. If such be the 
case, then our obligations are clear. We 
in life insurance must apply our creative 
and imaginative efforts to anticipating 
the changing needs of the family. We 
must use every resource available to 
improve our capacity to serve the needs 
as they exist today. We must face the 
fact that we exist only through public 
sufferance; and to expect or to hope to 
prosper in the future, we must concern 
ourselves with ultimate aims of men. 

The David McCahan Foundation of 
the American College of Life Under- 
writers is devoting its entire resources 
to a continuing study of the American 
family, The annual Lecture will be given 
October 7 by Dr. William Fielding 
Ogburn, noted social scientist, who has 
prepared a paper on “The Family in Our 
Changing Society.” The implications of 
Dr. Ogburn’s. findings to life insurance 
will be discussed by Holgar J. Johnson, 
president of the Institute of Life In- 
surance. 
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NOW .... one all-in-one GuARDIAN policy, with one low 
premium to pay, provides life insurance for you, your wife, 
your children—and automatically includes any and all new 
arrivals, at no increase in premium. 

Since you, dad, are the family provider, most of the 
insurance is on your life. Suppose you take out a $10,000 
policy. This not only gives you protection during the critical 
years while your family is growing up, it also builds sub- 
stantial cash and loan values. 

The same policy provides, for your wife, $2,500* term 
insurance to your age 65; for each child, $2,000 term insur- 
ance to age 22 (or until you reach 65, whichever comes 
earlier). Each new family addition is covered automatically. 
There is no increase in premium no matter how many 


children you have. 


important features 
1. Your policy is paid up when you reach age 65; no more 









GUARDIAN 


of your 
entire family 
— including 


all new arrivals 


premiums to pay, yet your $10,000 protection continues for 
the rest of your life—or you may elect $8,000* paid-up 
insurance for yourself, and $2,000* for your wife—whichever 
suits you best. 

2. A built-in accidental death benefit doubles the amount pay- 
able if you or your wife should die in an accident. It con- 
tinues for the life of the policy, even after age 65. 

3. For a remarkably low additional’ premium, you can add a 
provision that pays you a monthly income if you become 
totally and permanently disabled. 


Have a talk with your local GUARDIAN representative or 
your broker. He’ll be glad to show you how much the new 


GUARDIAN family policy can do for you. 


If you have a regular checking account, you may enjoy the convenience 
and economy of the GUARD-O-MATICT for paying premiums. 


*If wife is same age as you; more if she is younger, less if she is older. 


The GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company OF AMERICA 


A Mutual Company °* Established 1860 


50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. tT.M. 


One of a series of Guardian Life advertisements ap pearing in national magazines during 1958. 
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A Life of Thrilling Adventure 


Rene A. Dussaq Blocked Nazis In France, Was In Cuban Revolution, 


Rene Alexander Dussaq, who entered 
life insurance in January, 1948, follow- 
ing his discharge from World War II 
after job placement testing in the Vet- 


erans Administration, and is now asso- 
ciate manager of Prudential’s Jack 
White Agency in Los Angeles, has a 


background which teems with exciting 
adventure. He was a leader of guerrillas 
in blocking Nazi penetration of France, 
a paratrooper, took part in a Cuban 
revolution, a member of the United 
States military intelligence, a tennis star, 
a stunt man in the movies and he must 


wonder how he i is alive today after some 
of his hair-raising experiences. 


Figured in Cuban Revolt 


Son of a diplomat Dussaq was born 
in Argentina in 1911 and received his 
higher education at University of Swit- 
zerland, graduating at 19. Adventure “on 
his own” began when he was cockswain 
for the championship Swiss rowing crew 
at 13. Following college he went to Cuba 
where he studied law at University of 
Havana and during the next couple of 
years acted as a bodyguard, became 
tennis champion of Cuba and participated 
in the revolt of Batista against the 
Machado regime. Machado had closed 
the University and Rene didn’t like it. 

Making his first trip to U.S.A. in 1933 
he found a job as a stunt man in motion 
pictures. He landed in the hospital with 
a broken back when his coat caught 
in an automobile he was driving over 
a cliff. He was back at stunt work 
before the steel cast was off because 
“T needed the money.” 


Deep Sea Diver 


In 1934 he began five years of deep-sea 
diving in salvage and picture making 
work. Sequences of his shark fighting 
and underwater exploration are seen 
today in the TV series, “Kingdom of 
the Sea” and “I Search for Adventure.” 
From “under the sea” to “onto the 
platform” was Rene’s next move. His 
“kickoff” into this was a substitute ap- 
pearance for his employer before some 


Broke Back When Stunt Man In Movies; 
Prudential On Coast 


2,000 scientists attending their Inter- 
national Convention of Geophysics and 
Geodesy. Subsequent “lecture platform” 
appearances included Town Hall of the 
Air, Chicago Round Table and many 
guest lecture appearances before college 
groups. He became a much sought after 
speaker. 

To replenish material and keep up to 
date, his summers were spent traveling 
in Mexico, Central and South America 
and the Carribean. With World War II 
approaching, these were exciting times 
for news gatherers in Latin America and 
on one occasion Rene found himself in- 
volved in another revolution—this one 
in Peru. He exposed Nazi and Com- 
munist operations in the Southern 
Americas. 


Enlists as Paratrooper 


The day following Pearl MHarbor, 
Dussaq enlisted in the Paratroopers. 
Soon he was on his way to England with 
the 10lst Airborne Division. He next 
volunteered for a “special mission” which 
turned out to be with the British Secret 
Service and our Office of Strategic 
Services (OSS). During a dark night 
he was dropped in France behind the 
German lines his parachute caught on 
a tree. He didn’t know it at the time, 
but when he cut himself loose the ground 
was only three feet away. 


Gets Distinguished Service Cross 


For his work in organizing and train- 
ing resistance forces for sabotage and 
guerrilla warfare activities against enemy 
installations and troops he received the 
Distinguished Service Cross. His cita- 
tion described his personality as “a 
strong incentive to all who worked with 
him.” 

One of his activities was the liberation 
of the French town of Issoire. With 
only 10 French guerrillas under his com- 
mand and 500 German soldiers manning 
the town garrison. Dussaq knew that 
he would have to rely on planning. His 
first step was to capture a German 
tailor whom he forced to make an Ameri- 
can flag and a field uniform of an 
American paratrooper. He then stole 
a car, attached the flag and rode around 








oF AMERICA 


‘S GREAT yr tree tine GROUPS 


American GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE 


American Generac Lire InsuRANCE COMPANY 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, SICKNESS, HOSPITALIZATION AND GROUP 


Now With 





the vicinity of the German garrison, 
letting the flag be seen by German 
patrols. This strategy caused the Ger- 
mans to believe that American troops 
had parachuted into the area and were 
getting ready to attack. 

Then, Rene captured the German 
commandant and convinced him that 
American troops had landed. His pris- 
oner wrote a letter advising the garrison 
to surrender and Dussaq issued an ulti- 
matum that they surrender or be blown 
to bits. The garrison had the alternative 
of evacuating or fighting. Rene had 
calculated that they would evacuate and 
in preparation he had his men line the 
only path of escape with land mines. 
When the Germans evacuated, they were 
blown to bits. The ruse came off so 
well that even the French underground 
thought that the American troops had 
landed. 

Other harrowing experiences while 
serving in the OSS included his cap- 
ture by the Gestapo and his escape and 
forcing a French city mayor to give him 
new identification papers to replace those 
which had been taken from him when 






















RENE A. DUSSAQ 






he was captured. 





Motion Picture Experience 


Dussaq was discharged from service 
in October, 1945, but was recalled in 
February, 1946, to serve as a command- 
ing officer in charge of photographic and | 
motion picture activities in the atom 
bomb testing on Eniwetok. Rene’s in- 
surance career was interrupted in No- 


vember 1950 when he was recalled to 
active duty during the Korean War. 
This “tame” three year period was with 


military intelligence on the Soviet zone 
border in Germany. 
Enters Life Insurance 
On discharge he was appointed assist- 
ant manager for the Los Angeles branch 
(Continued on Page 150) 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


United has more than doubled its annual income during the 
last five years and has practically doubled its life insurance 
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Where are 
State Farm agents 
cetting their Life echents? 





ervice 





1Ssist- 
ranch 


Over 70% of our life applicants are already 
policyholders in our Auto or Fire Companies! 


Never underestimate the power of companion-line selling. and cars to be protected, the State Farm agent will prosper uniquely. 

Consider the State Farm Career Agent. He is equipped with the He enjoys many other advantages, too. Like being his own boss 
knowledge to place and service Life, Auto and Fire lines. For him, a . . . a truly independent businessman representing only State Farm. 
client leads to another client. Virtually every family insurance need He enjoys Regional Head Office bookkeeping and billing . . . Career 
can be fulfilled from the complete, integrated protection this man can Man training . . . and much more. And too, he is able to identify him- 
provide from his well-rounded portfolio. self fully with the good name and strong promotional efforts of the 


As long as there are families . . . as long as there are lives and homes world’s largest auto insurance company. 


State Farm Life Insurance Company 


Companion company of State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company and INSURANCE 
State Farm Fire and Casualty Company. Home Offices: Bloomington, Illinois : 


STATE FARM 
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Typical scene at an annual Conference of LOMA, Which Draws an Attendance of Over 1,000. 


The Life Office Management Association 


cee del aN 





Organization of 345 Insurance Companies Improves Methods 


of Insurance Administration; 


insurance agent has much to 
be thankful for in 1958. Not only have 
many companies introduced a number 
of new and appealing coverages, but they 
have been outstandingly successful in 
their effort not to increase premium 
rates during a period of rapidly increas- 
ing prices. Of all the commodities and 
services offered to the public, life in- 
surance is one of the very few that has 
met the price challenge, with the result 
that premium rates have stayed at pre- 
war levels, and in ome cases have been 
reduced. The net result is that the life 
insurance market continues to grow 
at a time when the sales volume of 
countless other items has swung down- 
wards. 


Executive Explains LOMA Role 


That the ife insurance agent can offer 
protection today at the same rates as 
in pre-war days, or even lower rates, 
is a tribute to the forward thinking of 
management, to the advance planning 
of home office executives, and in no small 
measure to the correlated research and 
educational contributions of the Life 
Office Management Association. 

What is LOMA? 

LOMA is a non-profit cooperative man- 

.gement research organization. Its pri- 
mary objective is to assist in improving 
life office management through the ex- 
change of experience and research of 
its member companies and the develop- 
ment and administration of an educa- 
tional program for office employes. The 
measure of effectiveness of the work of 
the Association is the monetary savings 
realized in office operations and the in- 
creased effectiveness of service to the 
policyholder, management and field 
forces. 

The important role played by LOMA 
was briefly explained by the president 
of a Canadian life insurance company 
in his annual report three years ago 


The life 





By WeEnpELL Buck 


when he said: 

“Since no company could hope _ to 
develop all the theories and_ practical 
solutions to administration expense prob- 
lems the life insurance companies have 
pooled their ideas and the results of 
their experiments and have conducted 
research through the Life Office Man- 
agement Association. Policyholders in 
all companies have benefited by obtain- 
ing their life insurance at lower cost than 
would otherwise have been possible.” 
The services rendered by the LOMA 
are designed to meet the immediate 
problems of its member companies, as 
well as to contribute to the solution of 
long range problems. 


345 Members 


If a life insurance agent is working 
for one of the 345 member companies 
of the Association chances are that 
sooner or later a report made to LOMA 
headquarters in New York by his com- 
pany will eventually result in an im- 
provement in methods or practices of 
benefit to other member companies, and 
indirectly to their agents. The staff 
of LOMA, working closely with its 19 
standing committees and subcommittees 
composed of 253 representatives from 
the ranks of member companies dis- 
cusses, screens, and evaluates a great 
flow of information, new ideas, pro- 
cedures and operating techniques. From 
the various committees emerge the re- 
sults of long and short ‘tange projects 
covering a wide variety of subjects. 

The findings of the LOMA committees 
and staff research are conveyed to mem- 
ber companies throughout the world in 
various publications and special reports. 
Then, each fall, at the LOMA annual 
conference timely subjects are reviewed 
by carefully selected speakers, each an 
authority in a particular field. At the 
conference, a comprehensive display of 
new equipment is shown that member 


companies may find applicable to the 
solution of a particular problem or a 
means of increasing efficiency in one 


or more phases of their home office 
operations. 

The activities of the Life Office Man- 
agement Association touch upon the 
activities of the member companies in 
many ways. With the exception of legal 
and agency work, underwriting, adver- 
tising and sales promotion, what LOMA 
does bears directly upon the day-to-day 
and long range problems of a life in- 
surance company. Since LOMA was 
organized 34 years ago one far-reaching 
development in the office management 
field stands out, perhaps, above all others. 
It is the mechanization of office pro- 
cedures and in more recent years the 
advent of automation and electronics on 
the life insurance scene. 


Keeping Abreast of Automation 


How well LOMA kceps abreast of new 
developments is well shown by its activi- 
ties in the area of automation. In 1947 
long before the present automation com- 
mittee of 13 members was formed the 
electronics sequence control calculating 
committee was organized and did active 
work. By May, 1948, it had filed with 
LOMA a number of preliminary reports. 
Since then much additional research and 
study have been devoted to the present 
and future applications of electronic 
equipment. Presently, the automation 
committee is engaged among other activ- 
ities in a complete review of the status 
of automation in the life insurance in- 
dustry. 

Had the efficiency of home office oper- 
ations procedures not been continuously 
improved in the post World War II 


years it is very doubtful that the life 
insurance agent would be in a position 
today to offer premium rates as low 
as those of 1939, or lower. Salaries have 
gone up, and so have taxes, the cost 


Field Forces Benetit 


of typewriters, paper, light, heat, furni- 
ture and many other products since 
V-J Day. How then has it been possible 


to hold the price line in life insurance? 
The Cost Situation 


A few figures will give a strong clue 
to the answer. First, the amount of 
business in force serviced by a home 
office worker has just about doubled 
since 1945, when it was $1,887,800. By 
1953 it had increased to $2,645,000, or 
71% since the end of World War II. 
At the end of 1956 the figure stood at 
$3,100,000, or 1.6 times the 1945 figure. 
If the amount of insurance serviced by 
the individual employe had not increased 
in the eleven-year period, it is obvious 
that hundreds of millions of dollars 
would have been spent annually in pay- 
ment of salaries to additional personnel. 
Had this happened, premium rates might 
have been affected. 

Another side of the cost situation is 
shown by the fact that between 1945 
and 1956 insurance in force for the 
industry as a whole increased 172% while 
home office personnel increased by only 
65%. Again, had it been necessary to 
increase home office strength by 172%, 
instead of only 65%, 85,760 additional 
employes would have been needed at 
the end of 1956. Assuming an average 
salary of $4,000 per year, the increase 
in the annual payroll would be $343,040,- 
000. The effect on premiums might have 
been an upward adjustment rather than 
the downward trend which has_ been 
apparent in recent years. 


Although the life insurance agent may 
not be aware of it, the role of LOMA 
in developing a full consciousness on the 
part of company management to the 
importance of realistic control of costs 
cannot be overestimated. 

Through its planning, personnel and 
cost committees the Association creates 
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“We've only got ten minutes—so for Pete’s sake, 
don’t ask him what’s new at Provident Mutual!” 


New developments at Provident Mutual are put- leges have been liberalized in many term plans, and 
ting a gleam in many a broker’s eye. A general a 5-year renewable term policy has been introduced. 
reduction in standard premium rates . . . higher New and flexible group pension plans are featured, 
dividend scale . . . quantity discount on policies together with a complete line of group insurance 
over $4,000 ... new automatic payment plan. coverages including the small business. 

In accident and sickness protection, Provident These are some of the reasons why sales-minded 
Mutual has reduced rates approximately 6% on brokers are taking the time to find out what’s 
new income protection policies. Conversion privi- new at Provident Mutual. It could pay you too. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
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an atmosphere of recognition in all 
levels and areas of company manage- 
ment of the importance of over-all per- 
sonnel and planning activities. Today, 
many companies have planning sessions 
for both branch office and general agency 
personnel. 

“The Personnel Quarterly” contributes 
regularly to the personnel activities of 
many member companies. It is a valu- 
able compendium of suggestions, ideas 
and practices in the personnel field 
culled from a vast array of reports and 
publications that flow into LOMA head- 
quarters from throughout the United 
States, Canada and occasionally from 
an associate member company abroad. 
Some of the other publications, pub- 
lished less frequently, that also play 
important roles in the operations of life 
insurance companies are the Associa- 
tion’s “Functional Costs Manual,” “Sur- 
vey of Middle Management — Salary 
Ranges” and “Personnel Practices in 
Home Offices of Life Insurance Com- 
panies.” 

Without its seven regional planning 
committees in the United States and 
Canada LOMA would find it difficult 
to offer the well-rounded program it 
has today. In April, 1937, the first plan- 
ning committee was formed, known as 
the office machinery and equipment com- 
mittee. Today, the seven regional plan- 
ning committees which sprang from 
that first committee is regarded as basic 
to the entire LOMA program. 

Roy A. MacDonald, who became man- 
aging director of LOMA October 1, 
1957, places great stress on human rela- 
tions in business. His views on the 
importance of, people in the business 
scheme of things were expressed in an 
address before a dinner gathering last 
spring of the Society of LOMA Gradu- 
ates, entitled, “People Make Our Busi- 
ness.” The address was widely printed 
by the insurance publications. Service 
to policyholders is an important consid- 
eration in the life of any life insurance 
agent. Prompt, efficient service means 





ROY 


A. MacDONALD 


that his policyholders will be satisfied, 
and that persistency will remain high. 
But, slips in home office service, such as 
slow delivery of a policy or a letter 
couched in technical actuarial language, 
may mean lapses. These are costly to 
the agent because renewal commissions 
are affected. 


Thousands Study at Institute 


In the field of service to policyholders 
the Life Office Management Institute, 
through its educational activities, plays 
an important, if silent, role in the life 
of the agent. The program consists of 
three courses divided into various ex- 
aminations leading to the associateship 
and fellowship degrees. The beginning 
student studies the fundamentals of life 
insurance and gets a better basic under- 


standing of his job as well as of the 
work and interrelationship of various 
departments. Upon successful comple- 
tion of the initial course he may go on 
into the advanced and specialized phases 
of life insurance. 

In May of this year the largest number 
of examinations in the history of the 
LOMA Institute, 20,920, was taken by 
students in the "United States, Canada 
and foreign countries. There were 11,888 
student enrollments as compared with 
9,651 the year before. Represented in 
the program were 424 life insurance com- 
panies. 

The growing interest in the LOMA 
Institute courses, as evidenced by en- 
rollments, examinations, and companies 
participating, is gratifying proof of the 
sincere desire on the part of employes 
to do a better job, and thereby render 
better service to policyholders. 

Concentrating on the activities of the 
LOMA Institute are three standing 
committees, embracing a total member- 
ship of 61. There is the 15-man edu- 
cational council, the 10-man educational 
committee and the 36-man examination 
committee working closely with the In- 
stitute staff members to provide a pro- 
gram of practical instruction. 

In January, 1958, LOMA launched a 
press and public relations program de- 
signed to improve its communications 
with the press, the public and its mem- 
ber companies. An important part of 
this effort has been an appraisal of the 
various publications of the Association. 

As a result of the study of LOMA 
publications, two of them are being 
merged at the beginning of 1959. The 
new format will be quite different from 
the present “LOMA Bulletin,” one of 
the publications involved in the merger. 
Since the start of 1958, there has been 
a steady flow of new releases from 
LOMA headquarters to the press. In 
April there began a series of feature 
articles, under a LOMA masthead in 
a leading monthly insurance journal. 
These are written by executives of mem- 








Roy A. MacDonald 


Mr. MacDonald served in Chicago as 
director of company relations of the 
Health Insurance Association of Ameri- 
ca, accident and health insurance trade 
association. He entered the insurance 
business in 1946 as a representative of 
Sun Life of Canada. He later served 
with Great-West Life and as director 
of company relations of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference. 

A native of Glace Bay, Cape Breton, 
Nova Scotia, Mr. MacDonald was grad- 
uated from Mount Allison University, 
He was a Canadian Army officer during 
World War II. He is the father of three 
daughters. 








ber companies and cover a wide range 
of timely subjects. 


Largest Audience in Its History 


Today, because of the public relations 
program launched at the start of 1958 
LOMA is in constant communication 
with the largest audience in its history, 
As it nears its 35th year of service, 
the Association believes that it faces the 
greatest challenge “4 its history. Man- 
aging Director Roy A. MacDonald feels 
that in this age of electronics, satellites, 
automation, and jet aircraft the Associa- 
tion has a bigger job to do for its 
members than ever before. 

“Business is moving so much faster 
today than it was way back in 1924, 
when the Association was founded, that 
it behooves us to peer into the future 
as we provide services today to meet 
the problems of today,” he said recently, 
“Through the cooperative efforts of our 
member companies, our committees, and 
our staff at headquarters, I feel confi- | 
dent that the LOMA will play in the ff 
years ahead an even more important | 
role in supplying vital information and | 
in meeting whatever problems _ the 
future may bring.” 
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prospects. 


Through The 
Company of New York, American Surety 
Group has added life insurance—in a wide 
range of attractive forms —to its other- 
wise complete lines. 


Through our expanded facilities, you can 
offer one-stop service to your clients and 
You'll get new life sales-aids, 
too, like the copyrighted “Security Builder” 
that makes life programming easy — even 
for new life agents. And our “Building New 
Business Through Group Creditor Life In- 


surance” is an effective door-opener to bank 


The market for life is growing .. . 
plenty of prospects right in your present 
property client files! Add our life facilities 


American Life Insurance 


with 


now, and help your commission income 


grow. 


For full information, mail coupon today. 


The American Life Insurance Company 
of New York i 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
Please send me full details on your [] Life aad i 
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Back of Your 
Independence 
Stands The 


PENN MUTUAL 














going U! :! 


The answer is simple—here at Penn Mutual 
there are many ways up for the underwriter 
interested in getting ahead. We provide 
intensive training and educational programs 
to equip the underwriter for a// phases 

of successful selling—from advanced 
underwriting to estate planning and pension 
and profit-sharing plans. 


And while most successful underwriters 
prefer to stay in direct sales work, the 
opportunities are plentiful for those who wish 
to go into sales supervisory, management 

and General Agency work. 


You see, we believe firmly that Penn Mutual 
opportunities should go to Penn Mutual men 
...and that we should give them every 

help in attaining their goals. We realize that 
their success is our success and their. 

future our future. 
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Writes 500 to 600 Policies A Year 


Russell Huether, Franklin Life, Also Pays For 


More Than a Million Annually; Worked Way 





Making every working hour a wining 
one is the simple production program 
that enabled Russell Huether, 
agent for Franklin Life, St. Louis, to 
write 600 policies for a total of $1,184,814 
in paid-for business last year. 


special 


A Navy veteran of World War II and. 


a former professional musician, he joined 
Franklin Life in April, 1946, under the 
G. I. training program and became a 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table in 1950. He has made the MDRT 
ever since, being both a life and quali- 
fying member. He pays for from 
$1,200,000 to $1,300,000 annually of new 
business, writing from 500 to 600 policies 
in each of the past five years. 


First Supported Himself by Music 


Mr. Huether’s father, William J., has 
been in the general insurance and in- 
vestment business for some years, but 
prior to World War II Russell didn’t 
give any serious thought to the insur- 
ance business. Born in St. Louis in 
1920, he attended Cleveland High School 
prior to entering St. Louis University. 
He occasionally helped his father in 
routine office work in his agency, which 
adjoins the Huether residence, but that 
was the extent of his venture into 
insurance prior to joining the Franklin 
Life. Music was his first objective. He 
played a guitar and until 1952 held a 


membership in the Musicians Union 
Local 2 in St. Louis. The guitar paid 
for his college training. 


In 1940 he hit the road with an orches- 
tra, playing in Omaha, Wichita, Kansas 
City and other spots in the Middle West, 
and even down to Mississippi. He was 
on the road as a musician until the 
summer of 1941. In September of that 
year he was married. 

He worked briefly in his father’s office 
while attending school to learn aircraft 
pattern-making, filling musical engage- 


Through College as a Musician 


By Davin F. Barrett, St. Louis 





ments at night. He went to work in 
the spring of 1942 with a manufacturing 
company and six months later took a 
job with St. Louis Shipbuilding & Steel 
Co. lofting and pattern-making division, 
still strumming his guitar for pay at 
night. 

The little Huethers, Russ, Jr., and 
Vicki, were born in January, 1943 and 
February, 1944, and in April, 1944, he 
found himself in the Navy. He served 
two years as a yeoman in such spots 
as Oran, Africa, and on LST duty in 
Sicily. He was discharged in April, 1946, 
but in the prior December, while home 
on a weekend pass, he and his wife 
purchased a home. 

With a wife, two children and a new 
home to maintain he decided to give 
life insurance a whirl. He contacted 
Jack Wiseman, general agent for Frank- 
lin Life, and made arrangements to enter 
the business under the G. I. training 
program. He has never had any help 
on a single sale. All his production 
efforts have been strictly on his own. 
Working for Franklin Life by day, he 
also played his guitar at night. This 
dual working program persisted for six 
months. Then he tapered off on his 
work as a musician, playing only on 
Saturday and Sunday nights. He gave 
up professional music six years ago to 
devote full time to life insurance. 


Started Definite Program Early 


Early as a life insurance producer he 
determined that to succeed he would 
have to get the most from every working 
hour—and not be too sparing on the 


hours he put in. He knew a lot of 
musicians and they were among his 
earliest clients. Whenever he sold a 


nolicv he asked for the names of some 
friends and acquaintances who might be 
interested in similar protection and 
quickly built un the names of persons 
who had purchased life insurance or 
were definitely interested. Each name 
was carefully card indexed. 

Instead of leaving this information 
either in his own office or the Franklin 
Life agency in the downtown area, Mr. 





Outstanding Sickness & Accident 
INCOME PROTECTION 


Non-cancellable, guaranteed renewable to Age 65 — at guaran- 
teed premium rates, non-aggregate, no house confinement, 
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qualified General Agents in selected areas 


optional hospital-surgical-medical benefits. Sickness 
benefits from one year to Ags 65 — Accident from 
two years to lifetime. (Also participating life 

insurance and all types of group insurance!) 


Expansion program provides openings for 





Loyal Protective Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 















































Russell Heuther has card index equipment installed in his car so it is always 


immediately accessible. 


Huether decided to have the data always 
available. He installed equipment in his 
car so this information would be always 
on hand. 

Mr. Huether makes it a practice to 
deliver personally many of the dividend 
checks to his policyholders. This paves 
the way for new sales to them or to 
one of their friends. Recently, while 
delivering a dividend check to one of his 
policyholders he learned that one of his 
friends had a new son, that call resulting 
in a $15,000 policy on the new father 























and $1,000 each on the mother and baby. | 

Another effective door opener Mr. 
Huether uses is the delivery of baby 
spoon cards and a silver spoon to new 
babies, and makes the spoon delivery 
in person. He uses this approach for a 
fact-finding interview. The plan, which 
was started in 1949, has helped him to 
build a substantial clientele. 

Mr. Huether’s success is due to his § 
insistence on making every selling hour | 
count. He controls his time rigidly and 

(Continued on Page 134) ' 
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“HOME’’— means children and 
dreams and heartaches... . 
prayers and bright frosty mornings 
































contentment, family and priceless 
memories of tears, laughter, 
friends and pets we have loved. 


IN FACT- it is the one word 

that almost universally means the 
same to all men.. 
=4 possession that must be preserved. 


Tonight when you go home again 
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Arranged by Max 
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and nights of sound sleep. 


. @ most precious 





think of the protection you 
provide for this beloved place paw ae 
through life insurance. —— 
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XECUTIVE P REFERRED LUHOLE IFE P OLICY 


designed for corporate, partnership and individual 


Business Executives of discernment. 


* Here, beyond any question of doubt, is one of the finest, most vali 
beneficial, and productive Life policies available anywhere. 


i 


+ ¥ Here, truly, is a “touch of tomorrow” in a plan available today 


See for yourself, in these unique and exclusive 
features, why American Travelers’ Executive 
Preferred Whole Life Policy is years ahead in its field 


°* A Whole Life Contract, the net cost of which, in most cases, is less than t 
* Maximum first year cash values. ' 
* Premium financing plan built into policy with a guaranteed interest raf 
* Level death benefit with guarantee of future insurability. | 

* In opinion of counsel, a substantial portion of the cost presently is t 


A Brokerage Contract with unusual Profit Sharing 
Features for men with ambition, ability, and vision. 


We consider this new American Travelers Life Policy to be 
in concept and values as to warrant a special sales division. 


We need new agents, and new-thinking agencies to handle this new 
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By S. Avserta Stutsman, CLU 
Assistant Advertising Manager, Massachusetts Mutual 


As the Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association, which consists of mem- 
bers of the advertising, public rela- 
tions and sales promotion departments 
of 250 legal reserve life insurance 
companies, celebrates this year its 25th 
anniversary, it has turned a special 
spotlight on its women members. 
Commonly called the LAAdies, this 
illumination will reveal who some of 
them are, what are their qualifica- 
tions, experience and training, and 
how they have attained the positions 
they currently occupy. Today, one 
out of every 12 members of LAA is 
a woman. The proportion of women 
to men in this organization has 
almost doubled in this quarter of a 
century. 

Tue Gotp Book offers a brief 
glimpse into the backgrounds of some 
of the personalities who are bringing 
a woman’s touch to the great and 
human story of life insurance. 

Over the years several women particu- 
larly prominent in their respective com- 
panies have appeared on the LAA rosters, 
progressed in title and gone on to broader 
activity. Typical of these is Mary F. 
BarBer, Penn Mutual Liie, who became 
a LAA member in 1936. The first woman 
to become an officer of Penn Mutual, she 
progressed from “manager of sales plan- 
ning,” to assistant vice president. Miss 
Barber retired from that company in 1954. 

Another woman who “graduated” from 
her LAA membership is MILpreD F. STONE, 
CLU, now staff assistant to the president, 
Mutual Benefit Life, the first and only 
woman officer of her company. Miss Ston> 
was a member of the agency department 
when she first attended LAA meetings. 
Editor of the company’s field magazine. 
The Pelican, her responsibilities included 
activity in sales promotion and educational 
materials and she was a member of the 
advertising committee. In 1946, when 
Mutual Benefit Life organized a separate 
public relations department, her title was 
changed to director of policyowner services. 
As a result of organizing the company’s 
correspondence improvement program she 
wrote the book, “Better Life Insurance 
Letters,” and later had major responsibility 
for Mutual Benefit’s book, “Begin Now - 
to Enjoy Tomorrow.” In 1954 she was 
transferred to the executive staff and since 
then has held her present title. Miss Stone 
is a member and past president of the 








Left to Right—Charlotte J. Reidy, Irene Morgan, Margaret Divver 


Newark Chapter of the American Society 
of Chartered Life Underwriters, and in 
1956 received the Bloomfield, N. J. “Out- 
standing Citizen Award.” 

Still active in LAA since she joined it 
in the 1930s is MARGARET DIvvER, second 
vice president, John Hancock now in 
charge of women’s activities, public 
relations. She progressed from assistant 
manager, advertising department, in 194, 
to associate advertising manager in 
1947 and in 1949 to advertising manager 
Miss Divver has taken an active part in 
the affairs of LAA, serving on various 
committees and has the distinction of 
being the first woman member of the 
executive committee (1951-52); first 
woman chairman of the Eastern Round 
Table (1951). She addressed the Round 
Table meetings of 1942 and 1944 and 
the annual meetings of 1943, 1945, 1950 
and 1953. In 1957 as chairman of the 
Defense Advisory Committee on Women 
in the Services she visited U. S. Govern- 








S. Alberta Stutsman - 


A member of LAA since 1935, Alberta 
Stutsman chose her studies at Wayne Uni- 
versity with the intention of a career in 
advertising. She was hired by the George 
E. Lackey agency, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Detroit, for the express purposé of pro- 
moting direct mail on the agency level as 
a result of a plan developed by Seneca M. 
Gamble, a charter member of LAA, and 
Mr. Lackey. At the LAA annual meeting 
in 1935 she was on the program to discuss 
this agency level promotion of home office 
produced advertising. Originally active in 
North Central Round Table activities she 
was transferred to the home office agency 





ment service women in Europe. She is 
a member of the Special Planning Board 
of Boston, a former director of Greater 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, and in 
1953 was named “Advertising Woman of 
the Year” by the Advertising Federation 
of America. That same year the Boston 
Business and Professional Women’s Club 
chose her “Boston’s Business Woman of 
the Year.” 

Evste ULtricu, CLU, agency secretary, 
Fidelity Mutual, presently the “dean” of the 
LAAdies, will retire early next year from 
her company which she joined as a mem- 
ber of the publicity department. Her 
transfer to the agency department came 
as secretary to the agency vice president. 
Later, she was appointed secretary of the 
agency department and took charge of 
the direct mail section. In 1945 she became 
editor of the company publication, Field 
Man, and was made an officer of the com- 
pany with her present title in 1949. She 
is responsible for publications, sales pro- 





department in 1949 since when she has 
attended Eastern Round Table meetings 
and participated in their programs. 

Her experience in the agency was 
broadened by management of the agency’s 
women’s division and subsequently by per- 
sonal selling when she went into the field 
to open a district agency for Massachu- 
setts Mutual in northern Michigan. She 
is a past president of Springfield, Mass.. 
CLU Chapter and presently chairman of 
Query Board of American Society of CLU. 
She is also a past president of Detroit 
Women’s Advertising Club and a past 
publicity committee chairman for Detroit 
Life Underwriters Association and Detroit 


Chapter, CLU. 









motion and the supervision of the Fidelity 
Mutual conventions, and was one of the 
first two women in the country to receive 
the CLU designation. 

GoLprE DIETEL, supervisor of sales pro- 
motion, Equitable Society, served as chair- 
man of the 1958 Eastern Round Table, 
As editor of the “Life Advertiser” in 
1955-56 she was the second woman to 
be a member of the executive committee 
of LAA. She is typical of that segment of 
LAA members whose work is creative 
sales promotion. Her primary responsib- 
ities are all sales promotion of a non- 
periodical nature, including salary savings, 
major medical, and pension trust and some 
production supervision in Group sales aids, 
Her previous title was “publicity assist. 
ant,” and prior to joining Equitable Society 
she had four years experience in the public 
relations department of LIAMA. A grad- 
uate of St. Lawrence College she had 
brief experience in a small advertising 
agency, a radio station and a weekly news- 


paper. 

Other LAAdies who bring professional 
experience outside the life insurance busi- 
ness to their present positions include 
IRENE F, MorGANn, editor, National Mes- 
senger, National Life of Vermont, and 
Marjorie REICH MONTGOMERY, public rela- 
tions section, Provident Mutual. 

One of the first two women to be elected 
an officer in the 108-year history of Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, Miss Morgan 
specialized in continuity and daily broad- 
casting with Yankee and Columbia net- 
work stations for more than six years 
before doing copywriting in a Boston 
advertising agency. Since joining National 
Life in 1944 she has worked exclusively 
in agents’ training and sales promotion 
activities. In 1956 she was appointed co- 
ordinator of field services and elected an 
officer of the company, receiving her pres- 
ent title in 1957. She is responsible for 
National Life of Vermont's direct mail 
program and various prestige-building ac- 
tivities for the agents. A member of LAA 
since 1947 Miss Morgan has served on 
various committees, was chairman of dis- 
cussions on LAA programs and _ she is 
vice chairman for U. S. Exhibits Com- 
mittee for the 1958 annual meeting. 

Mrs. Montgomery, a graduate of Penn- 
sylvania State University, spent seven years 
in the production department of a large 
advertising agency, then a year and a half 
in department store public relations. She 
prepares publicity releases for the Provident 
Mutual, its agents, agencies and members 
of the home office staff. Other interesting 
facets of her work include educational 
projects, employe manuals, recruiting pieces 
for the personnel department, filling re- 
quests from teachers and helping with the 
University of Pennsylvania Annual Work- 
shop in Family Financial Security Educa- 
tion. Joining LAA in 1956, the same year 
she entered the life insurance business, she 
is serving for the second year on the press 
committee. 

Mary Hickey, advertising assistant, 
Northwestern Mutual, the first woman spe- 
cialist in that company and the first LAAdy 
from Northwestern Mutual, credits her 
LAA membership to the Sales Promotion 
Workshop in New York in June, 1956. 
Her appointment to management came in 
the following year, and she handles special 
planning and creative assignments. Cur- 
rently, she is serving on the North Central 
Round Table Committee for LAA and is 
a member of the board of directors of the 
Milwaukee Women’s Advertising Club. 

Another graduate of the LAA Work- 
shops is ALICE M. Lownes, editor and 
employe relations assistant, Provident Mu- 
tual. After less than a year’s expefi- 
ence in a bank Miss Lownes joined her 
present company 12 years ago as an adver- 
tising clerk, progressing to statistician ™ 
the agency research section, and was givel 
her present title in 1954. “The LAA Edi 
torial Workshop in St. Louis in 1955 was 
the turning point in my career,” she says 
“as I gained more ‘know how’ and prac: 
tical information there than from any 
other source.” 

Two other graduates of LAA Work- 
shops are BETtty TROSSETT, editor of pub 
lications, Colonial Life, and CARoL R 
Scott, manager, advertising and _ publicity, 
General American Life. An English majo 
at Upsala College, Miss Trossett obtained 
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S. ALBERTA STUTSMAN 


brief retail advertising and sales promo- 
tion experience before joining Colonial Life 
in 1952. She attended the LAA Editorial 
Workshop during her first year in the 
business and later one of the Sales Promo- 
tion Workshops. She edits the monthly 
Colonial News and is active in the New 
Jersey Industrial Editors’ Association. 

Mrs. Scott, an honor graduate of Wash- 
ington University, worked summers for the 
local daily paper, spent two years as public 
relations director for the Girl Scouts of 
Greater St. Louis. She devoted two years 
as editor and feature writer for her Uni- 
versity during its centennial celebration 
and fund-raising drive before joining Gen- 
eral American as editorial assistant. She 
has taken company courses, completed the 
first two parts of LOMA and is now tak- 
ing Parts III and IV. Her work is in 
administrative, supervisory and creative 
capacities on all aspects of sales promotion 
and advertising and some aspects of pub- 
licity and public relations. 

Other LAAdy editors are BARBARA 
Boyer, Peninsular Life; Gerry CovINGTON, 
Great Southern Life, and FrRANces Hop- 
son, Kansas City Life. Miss Boyer started 
working for Peninsular Life while still in 
high school as mail girl, photostat and 
multigraph printer. After 15 years of prac- 
tical experience she became editor of the 
three conpany publications in 1955. She is 
treasurer of the Jacksonville Chapter of 
the Southern Industrial Editors Associa- 
tion. 

Before joining Great Southern Life in 
1953, Miss Covington taught for two 
years, acquired experience as an expediter 
and airlines reservation clerk, then spent 
some time in a publishing house. She at- 
tended the LAA Editorial Workshop in 
St. Louis, has been a LAA member since 
1953 and has won awards of excellence for 
her publications, from both LAA and the 
Associated Industrial Editors, Currently 
she is on the board of the Southeast Texas 
Industrial Editors Association. 

Mrs. Hobson, in addition to editing the 
Kansas City Life’s home office newspaper 
and a semi-monthly magazine for agents, 
does news releases and publicity, and is a 
member of the sales and training depart- 
ment. 

Two prominent members of LAA began 
their careers as teachers. They are CHAR- 
LOTTE J. Retpy, public relations assistant, 
Guardian Life, and MALviINe MILs, as- 
sistant to director of sales services, Mutual 
Benefit Life. Miss Reidy, a graduate of 
the College of Mount Saint Vincent, taught 
Spanish and Business English at Holy 
Cross Academy before starting as a 
Stenographer-clerk in the mortgage de- 
partment of the Guardian Life. Four years 
ater she became secretary to the secretary 
of the company, and in 1945 was trans- 
ferred to the newly organized public rela- 
tions department. Presently she is absorbed 
in the fields of employe and _policy- 
older relations, editing employe publica- 
tions and is a member of the job evalua- 
ton committee. She is responsible for 
administration of the welcome letter project 





to new policyholders and administration of 
correspondence course of home office dic- 
tators and transcribers. Currently a mem- 
ber of the Eastern Round Table, she has 
been a member of LAA since 1954. 

Miss Mills was attending Montclair 
State Teachers College when she decided 
one day that teaching was not for her, 
and the next day she joined the agency 
department of Mutual Benefit. A year later 
she became secretary to the editor of The 
Pelican, and then editorial assistant. Copy- 
writing was the next step with assisting 
on national advertising. She is now editor 
of the agents’ prestige mailing piece, 
“Good Property.” A LAAdy since 1947, 
she has served on annual meeting commit- 
tees and is on the arrangements com- 
mittee for the 1958 meeting in Montreal. 

LAAdies whose background and train- 
ing has been developed almost entirely 
within their own companies are VERNA A. 
HICKMAN, agency secretary, Golden State 
Mutual, Los Angeles; TERRILL DUKE 
WALTERS, public relations assistant, Mutual 
Trust Life: LiLt1An GILSTER, assistant 
director of sales promotion, Franklin Life, 
and Anita HOECKER, advertising assistant, 
New York Life. Mrs. Hickman began her 
career with Golden State Mutual as secre- 
tary to the agency director and was as- 
signed to head the public relations depart- 
ment when it was first created in 1944. 
Five years later she was given junior of- 
ficer status and received her present title 
in 1954. She is an Associate, LOMA, and 
a member of the Los Angeles Chapter of 
the Public Relations Society of America. 
In 1951 she received the Urban League 
Achievement Award for successfully pi- 
oneering in the field of public relations. 
Her membership in LAA dates from 1949 
and she has encouraged the attendance of 
her company’s president at LAA meetings. 

Mrs. Walters, aPhi Beta Kappa from 
Cornell with an M.A. in English literature 








Left to Right—Carol R. Scott, T. Walters, Irene McKay 


advertising, include supervision of produc- 
tion of advertisements, of reprints, adver- 
tising displays, administration of coopera- 
tive advertising program, supervision of 
budget controls, statistical studies and 
clerical staff. 

Unique among the LAAdies is IRENE 
McKay, director of public relations, Amer- 
ican Founders Life of Austin, Texas. Miss 
McKay has had almost 20 years of experi- 
ence as a trade association executive, in- 
cluding eight years with the Texas Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. She has been 
with American Founders two years. She 
is a past chairman, Executive Secretaries 
of Life Underwriters Associations of U. S., 
Canada and Hawaii, a past and present 
member of the NALU public relations 
committee. 

Active members from 


Canada _ include 


Left to Right—R. Verna Hickman, Anita Hoecker, Gerry Covington, Barbara Boyer 


from Northwestern University, edits the 
Mutual Trust Life company magazine and 
is in charge of trade journal advertising, 
contests, conventions, brokerage bulletins 
and certain aspects of sales promotion, 
public relations and publicity. Her LAA 
activity has been concentrated on North 
Central Round Tables and she attended 
the 1956 Sales Promotion Workship. 
Miss Gilster, a University of [Illinois 
graduate, first became associated with 
Franklin Life in 1938 as a member of the 
educational division. In 1940 when it was 
reorganized she became a member of the 
sales promotion department, and in 1945 
was given her present title and made asso- 
ciate editor of the Franklin Field. Her 
major responsibilities include creation of 
promotional literature, weekly releases of 
sales ideas and inspirational material, local 
and trade publication publicity, company 
sales contests and convention planning. She 
is a charter member and past president of 
the Springfield (Ill.) Advertising Club. 
Miss Hoecker joined New York Life as 
a stenographer, was a claim examiner in- 
vestigating possible fraudulent policies, then 
in 1943 became secretary to Al Thiemann 
whose operations then were part of the 
agency department. In 1946 the public rela- 
tions department was established as a sepa- 
rate operation and she gained a tremendous 
background in all aspects of public rela- 
tions. Currently her responsibilities, work- 
ing directly with F. L. Cooper, director of 


MARGARET BASSETT, manager advertising 
department, North American Life of 
Toronto, and Rita SMITH, sales promotion 
manager, National Life Assurance, To- 
ronto. Miss Bassett’s business experience, 
entirely with North American Life, started 
in the agency department and includes as- 
signments as relief cashier in various 
branch offices. Later transferred to the 
advertising department she edited the field 
magazine and gained on-the-spot experi- 
ence in advertising and sales promotion. 
She received her present title in 1950 and 
became a member of LAA in 1951. She 
is active in the Women’s Advertising Club 
of Toronto. 

Mrs. Smith, a graduate of University 
of Toronto, was a member of the staff 
of the University daily for four years 
and did some free lance writing before 
entering the fields of advertising, sales 
promotion and field service with National 
Life Assurance. With a staff of three she 
writes, edits, lays-out and takes pictures 
for her company’s field magazine. 

Although no longer a member of LAA, 
ALMA ROBERTSON was for several years 
an active member, outstanding for her 
handling of the direct mail program of 
the Sun Life of Canada at Montreal before 
she married and moved to the United 
States. 

Two LAAdies from Connecticut Gen- 
eral are Mary C. BAKER, editor of Leaders, 
and FLorence E, Bowman, sales promo- 


tion assistant. Miss Baker retires this year; 
Miss Bowman, who has been in the adver- 
tising department since 1925, handles such 
varied activities as life, accident and Group 
advertising, promotion, direct mail, pub- 
licity, training aids, production and, cur- 
rently, national Group advertising, Group 
sales promotion and miscellaneous advertis- 
ing. Her LAA activities have been concen- 
trated in the membership, publicity and 
proceedings committees and as_ panel 
speaker. Another Connecticut General 
LAAdy who attended early LAA meetings 
was FLORENCE E. BARRETT, who retired as 
advertising manager in 1940. 





About L.A.A. 


The Life Insurance Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, a professional organization de- 
voted to public relations and sales pro- 
motion, as well as advertising, has 431 
individual members from more than 250 
legal reserve life insurance companies in 
the United States, Canada and several 
foreign countries. Founded in 1933, LAA 
has grown in importance as mass com- 
munication techniques have: been given 
constantly larger recognition within the 
life insurance industry. 

An important purpose of LAA is to 
elevate the standards of life insurance 
advertising, sales promotion and public 
relations. This is accomplished through 
a full program of activities conducted 
continuously throughout the year. Each 
month the association members receive 
“The Life Advertiser,” a publication de- 
signed to keep them informed of LAA 
activities, news about members and 
trends in the business. 

Four regional Round Tables are held 
in the Spring. The pattern of these two- 
day meetings is to encourage open dis- 
cussion with broad participation on sub- 
jects of specific interest and importance 
to the marketing functions of life insur- 
ance companies. 

Workshops featuring a particular com- 
munications skill are sponsored by LAA. 
Enrollment is limited to a small group 
of people new to the field. The faculty 
is comprised of experienced LAA mem- 
bers and experts from outside the life 
insurance industry. 

An important feature of the Asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting is a competitive 
exhibit of life insurance advertising, 
sales promotion and public relations ma- 
terial. More than 500 individual ex- 
hibits are usually entered in the 16 
classifications. A committee of judges 
from outside the industry selects the 
outstanding entries, 

Research projects of LAA conducted 
by standing committees result in re- 
ports to the membership on findings in 
many communications areas. Last year, 
a 72-page handbook on “Life Insurance 
Advertising” was published. This year, 
a similar handbook will be issued on “Pub- 
lic Relations In a Life Insurance Com- 
pany.” Next year, a comprehensive re- 
port on sales promotion practices in the 
industry will be distributed. 
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Million Dollar Case Grew 
From Direct Mail Letter 


Thomas J. Moore, Jr., Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, who in a town of 450 popu- 
lation has been a consistent National 
Quality Award winner and has_ twice 
been his company’s “Agency Man of 
the Year,” has won this success despite 
suffering from multiple sclerosis. The 


town is Bradford, N. H., and in an area 
where municipalities are small and 
scattered, average case generally runs 
under $10,000. In the last two years 
Mr. Moore’s increased production has 
been due in part to some large estate 
pian and tax cases. 





Your 
COMPLETE SALES KIT— 


what's that? 











We're referring to the personal insurance coverages that we 
write — including all forms of life insurance, retirement 
income, annuities, endowments, non-can sickness and accident, 
hospitalization, major medical as well as all the popular types 


of group insurance. These policies, together with proven point 
of sale material, provide our field men with a powerful, 
complete sales kit that enables them to offer their prospects and 
clients the proper coverage at a competitive premium... 


Another reason why our field men are happy, successful 
members of their community — a credit both to themselves 
and to the name of Union Mutual ° 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PORTLAND, MAINE 


Canadian Head Office — Montreal, P. Q. 
America’s Eighth Oldest Life Insurance Company 


Offering All Forms Of 


LIFE 


NON-CAN 


GROUP 


Rolland E. Irish, President — John R. Carnochan, 
Vice President in Charge of Agencies 


LIFE UNDERWRITERS SINCE 1848 





Writes $1,000,000 Case 


His biggest case last year grew out 
of a direct mail letter written in connec- 
tion with a key man insurance sugges- 
tion. The corporation was a large one. 
The proposed client who had never met 
Mr. Moore before answered graciously, 
agreed to give an hour of his time but 
was sure it would not develop any reason 
for making an insurance sale. The inter- 
view extended over three hours in which 
all facts necessary to a study of his 
business and personal estate problems 
were revealed. 





THOMAS J. MOORE, JR. 


“Then came another conference,” said 
Mr. Moore to the The Gold Book, “and I 
left with his signature on an application 
for $1,000,000. 

“But completing the medical was not 
so easy. This executive was constantly 
traveling, tied up in conferences, and a 
vacation period intervened. Naturally, 
he got some letters from us about the 
medical. Finally came a letter from him 
of protest, saying he was being hurried 
and pushed. The letter was a big sur- 
prise, disconcerting, frustrating, too, but 
we decided to meet the situation head 


on and walked into his office. While 
courteously received the customary 
warmth was lacking. He admitted he 


was upset by the insistence of the com- 
munications he was receiving from us. 
My comment: ‘The urgent need by your 
company for this key man protection on 
your life we regard of such extreme 
importance that there should be no delay.’ 
His answer: ‘I'll take it.’ He passed 
the exam, all concerned were happy, the 
contract was delivered and a premium 


of $60,000 was paid.” 


Insurance Tops All Fields 
Says Spence, 38 Years In It 





EBER M. SPENCE 


On December 1 Eber M. Spence, vice 


president and _ director of  agencies,§ 


American United Life of Indianapolis, 


will retire from active agency work after 
38 years during which he lived the whole 
range of field work from agent to gen- 
eral agent to home office agency execu- 
tive. In a letter to the field force in 
connection with his coming retirement 
Mr. Spence looked back over those years 
and said: 

“The life insurance business is. the 
greatest; great for those who buy and 
great for those who sell. 

“I was introduced to this idea 38 years 
ago when I wrote my graduating thesis 
on “The Layman’s Valuation of Life 
Insurance.” Rereading that thesis the 
other day I discovered that while it 
might not qualify as a literary master: 
piece I would make few basic changes 
if I rewrote it today. 

“During these 38 years, I have been 
tremendously impressed with the impor- 
tance of the life insurance industry, the 
wonderful financial strength of life in- 
surance companies, and_ the _ sterling 
character of life insurance men in the 
field and in the home offices.” 


Writes 500 — 600 Policies — Huether 


(Continued from Page 130) 


adheres strictly to the program he has 
outlined. He starts his day’s work at 
8 am. in his home, outlining plans for 
the day. He goes to his office, which 
adjoins that of his father, at 9 a.m. and 
remains there until 1 p.m. He starts 
making personal calls at 1:20, continuing 
until about 4 o’clock. In the evening he 
makes calls from 6 to 10 p.m. every 
week-day night. On Saturdays he works 
only in the morning. 

“Diligence is the mother of good 
fortune,” (Cervantes) is one of Huether’s 
favorite quotations and he has applied 
it to his every day work. 


His Impressive Record 


In addition to making the Million 
Dollar Round Table every year since 
1950 he has been Franklin Life’s leader 
in St. Louis and Missouri since that 
time and also has made the company’s 
top ten on a national basis. In January, 
1953, he was announced as Franklin 
Life’s “Man of the Year” on the basis 
of both personal production volume and 
consistency of performance and improve- 





ment—quite an achievement after only 
three years as a full time agent. 

Rather than overselling, Mr. Huether 
prefers to build up the life insurance 
estate of his clients. That is the reasom 
for his file of names and _hisf 
endeavor to keep in touch with his 
policyholders. 

“T early realized,” said Mr. Huethet 
to The Gold Book, “that all success 
formulas have one failing—the humat 
element, lack of application due to tf 
fusal to work the plan. Industry alont 
will not suffice. It must be accompanie 
by proper planning, including the study] 
of the personal intangibles of the pros 
pect and the application of an insurance 
program to each client’s _ particula! 
needs.” 

Mr. Heuther figures than on past tt 
sults every working hour in the fielt 
should be worth about $35 to him. He 
also figures that each hour devoted t 
the business of life insurance, includin¢ 
the paper-work hours at home, plus the 
time spent in his office, should be wort 
at least $11 to him. 
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Brokers Are 


OU, Pi 
tN 





—because it’s the easiest way to sell life insurance! 


Yes, brokers are talking about Great-West Life’s 
“Design for Tomorrow” . . . a series of important 
changes in premiums, policies and dividends! 


HERE ARE A FEW THINGS THEY ARE 
TALKING ABOUT: 


1 A TRUE Quantity Discount—The premium 
per $1,000 decreases as the amount increases. 


2 THREE SPECIAL POLiIcIiEs for business and taxa- 
tion fields. 


© Preferred Whole Life Par (minimum $10,000, 
ages 0-70). 

® Special Whole Life Non-Par (minimum 
$10,000, ages 15-70). 

® Maximum Security Par (minimum $10,000, 
ages 15-70; special dividend option on mini- 
mum of $25,000). High, early cash values! 


Rates on all three reduced even further by Quantity 
Discount factor. 


3 ReEpucEeD RATES FOR WoMEN—Preferential 
rates on two special par plans—same high 
cash value and dividends as paid to men! 


4 TERM Rates further improved by Quantity 
Discount. 


5 STREAMLINED EsTATE BUILDER — Great-West’s 

popular Juvenile plan has been made even more 
attractive . . . in addition, a special option for 
girls makes the policy Two-Plans-in-One—mini- 
mum still $1,000. 


A INCREASED DivipDENpDS—For the fourth time in 

five years your Great-West participating policy- 
holders benefit in this vital area . . . and interest 
rate on dividend accumulations has been in- 
creased to 3.40%. 


And in addition... 

® Completely new series of Retirement Income 
plans. 

® Low-cost Home Security Policy. 


® Home Security Riders to combine: with any 
permanent plan—10, 15, 20, 25 years. 


® Autopay—A real sales clincher—monthly prem- 
iums are automatically deducted from regular 
bank account—the greater savings are passed 
along in a reduced premium. 


“Design for Tomorrow”—The modern way to sell 
life insurance. 


For full details write or call us today} 


Great-Wesrt Lire 


ASSURANCE 


COMPANY 


MEAD OFFICE - WINNIPEG, CANADA 
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Trend in National Advertising 


(Continued from Page 57) 


the national economy, and to produce a 
better life for you.” In addition to Time, 
Newsweek and The Saturday Evening 
Post, the magazines on our regular 
schedule, this ad also appeared in U. S. 
News and World Report, Fortune, The 
Atlantic and Harpers. 

We are continuing with our special 
campaign in college alumni magazines 
initiated in 1941. Currently each of these 
ads presents one of our agents in dis- 
cussion with a client. An actual case 
is reported, and the importance of our 
agent’s work in business or family situa- 
tions is stressed. Also, as originated in 
1941, we are listing the agents who are 
alumni of a given college in the publica- 
tion of that college. 

In maintaining a substantial program 
in twenty trade journals, we endeavor 
to make this advertising of special in- 
terest to the trade audience. 

New England Life also conducts a 
program of cooperative advertising with 
agencies and individual agents. Pri- 
marily, this is intended to supplement 
our national magazine advertising with 
local newspaper advertising which iden- 
tifies the agent. Radio and other local 
publications are sometimes authorized, 
and we cooperate on classified recruiting 
advertising. Close control of copy is 
maintained by the department. In addi- 
tion to offering suggestions across the 
board, we give attention to special or 
individual advertising needs and oppor- 
tunities. 


New York Life Theme 
“New Patterns In Living” 


F. L. “GUS” COOPER 
Director of Advertising 

New York Life product advertising 
for 1958 features a new theme and an 
extensive merchandising program, both 
aimed at making the advertisements an 
effective selling tool for Nylic agents. 

The new theme — “For today’s new 
patterns in living . . . New designs for 
financial security from New York Life!” 
—is demonstrated in arresting photo- 
graphs. Copy is somewhat briefer than 
in recent years and continues to offer 
reader-prospects the “retail-detail” of 
Nylic policies. 

Steadily increasing use by Nylic agents 
of advertising merchandising pieces in- 
dicates the sales effectiveness of ad 
self-mailers, full-size reprints and special 
items produced in cooperation with 
publications. 

Ten full-page advertisements in the 
product campaign are appearing in Life, 
Saturday Evening Post, Look, Time, 
Better Homes & Gardens, This Week, 
Parade, Family Weekly, First 3 Markets, 
10 independent supplements and 58 daily 
newspapers. The media list aims to give 
saturation coverage to support selling 
efforts of agents throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

A news-page format with photo illus- 
trations is a new approach this year to 
advertisements appearing monthly in 
Successful Farming, Farm Journal and 
Progressive Farmer. This is the 20th 
year of farm advertising for New York 
Life. Group policyholder case histories 
are feaured in a 13-insertion schedule 
of full pages in Business Week. Em- 
ploye Protection Plans and Nyl-A-Plan 
(salary deduction) are advertised in 
single columns appearing in WNation’s 
Business, The Lion, Elks, Kiwanis and 
Rotarian magazines. 

Continuing into its sixth year is New 
York Life’s public service advertising 
series on career opportunities. More 
than 20 million booklet reprints of the 
32 articles so far published have been 
distributed to youngsters, parents and 
educators. Five 2-page spreads in the 
series appear in Saturday Evening Post, 
Life, Ladies’ Home Journal and Scholas- 
tic magazines. Scheduled to appear late 
this year, the 34th article will be 
“Should Your Child Seek a Career in 
Life Insurance?” by Clarence J. Myers, 
president of New York Life. 





Northwestern Mut. Ads 
Planned for Reprint Value 


RICHARD S. HAGGMAN 
Director of Advertising 


The first advertisement in Northwest- 
ern Mutual’s present magazine series ran 
more than nine years ago. It was a 
testimonial type advertisement featuring 
a distinguished policyowner and was 
similar in format as well as in language 
and objectives to the ones appearing 
currently. Reprints of that ad are still 
being made and are in daily use by 
agents as merchandising devices. The 
majority of ads appearing since then 
have had similar histories. 

All advertisements are planned with 
attention to their value as reprints in 
the hands of agents and it is felt that 
a great deal of their value is in this 
aspect of their use. They are used in 
approaching a prospect, in the actual 
presentation and close and for follow- 
ups. 

The campaign actually has three ob- 
jectives: not only does it condition peo- 
ple for the calls of Northwestern agents, 
it also arouses and stimulates enthu- 
siasm for the company and its agents, 
and is a continuous reminder to present 
policyholders of reasons for ‘acquiring 
life insurance with the company in the 
first place. 

The ads which appear in Time, News- 
week and Successful Farming are known 
within the company as the “Faces of 
Destiny” series, since they feature not 
only statements about life insurance by 
men who have distinguished themselves 
in their business or profession, but also 
photographs of these individuals by the 
internationally known Canadian photog- 
rapher, Yousuf Karsh. 





Northwestern National Ads 
Use Animal Photographs 


KENNETH K. WUNSCH 
Director, Public Relations 
and Advertising 


Early in 1958 Northwestern National 
Life inaugurated a new theme in its 
national advertising program. For four 
years prior to 1958 advertisements based 
on case histories from the company’s 
file, which dramatized N/W National’s 
slogan “Life Insurance for Living” were 
used. 

Readership of these advertisements 
was consistently good, but copy tended 
to be mildly institutional in character. 
Innovations in the company’s product 
line starting late in 1957 made it desir- 
able that the company’s advertising deal 
more with the specifics of life insurance 
and with practical ideas of what life 
insurance can do. The new program, 
developed through the Minneapolis office 
of BBD&O (N/W National’s advertising 
agency for more than 15 years), employs 
top-grade animal photographs which tie 
in directly with the relatively brief copy. 
Thus the photograph used in the first 
advertisement showed a mother lion and 
her affectionate little cub. The headline, 
part of which was mortised into the 
illustration, read “It’s part of living to 
raise a family. . . . Life Insurance for 
Living makes the job easier!” 

An inconspicuous offer in the ad of a 
copy of the picture (taken by the late 
renowned Ylla) drew requests for 21,000 
copies. 

Another advertisement in the series 
used an illustration of a yawning lion 
(also by Ylla), with the headline “It’s 
part of living to prepare for retire- 
ment. Life Insurance for Living 
can make it the most exciting time of 
your life!” Similar advertisements are 
planned or in production relating to 
other common uses of life insurance. 

The present program employs The 
Saturday Evening Post, but for the first 
time in N/W National’s 23-year history 


of national advertising, Sunday news- 
papers are being used in major metro- 
politan markets in which the company 
operates, and in these papers the adver- 
tisement is run in about 1,000-line size, 
with listing of local agencies and repre- 
sentatives appearing at the bottom. 





Occidental of California 
Puts Emphasis on Change 


H. DIXON TRUEBLOOD 
Vice President, Public Relations 
and Advertising 


For Occidental’s advent into sus- 
tained national advertising we chose to 
divide our program into two separate 
sections, one featuring our Group insur- 
ance, the other featuring our Ordinary 
policies. 

The Group campaign is based on an 
exploratory ad which ran last fall in 
Fortune. The theme, which appeals to 
the small employer who is usually a 
jack-of-all-trades by necessity, will be 
featured for six insertions in the Wall 
Street Journal. Four insertions along a 
different theme will also be run this year 
in the Journal. 

The bulk of this year’s campaign fea- 
tures Ordinary insurance. For this part 
of the program we chose The Saturday 
Evening Post and Time for our U. S. 
market, and Maclean’s for our Canadian 
market. A total of 15 insertions will run 
in these publications during the latter 
half of 1958. 

Capitalizing on the many policies and 
riders that Occidental has available and 
the ease with which these are packaged 
and added to, we coined the phrase 
Change-Easy, a new term for flexibility. 
In all of this year’s ads the headline: 
“Your life changes ... You need Oc- 
cidental Change-Easy Insurance” is fea- 
tured prominently. This headline does 
three things. It reminds the reader that 
he will experience changes in his life 
(and therefore in his insurance needs); 
it emphasizes the phrase “Change- 
Easy”; and it forces the Occidental name 
on the reader’s mind. 

All of the ads this year feature an im- 
portant change or event in the average 
person’s life. The illustration has been 
dominant, with the copy pointing out 
how a particular policy will tie in with 
a particular change. The reader is al- 
ways reminded that Occidental Change- 
Easy Insurance will dovetail into his 
existing insurance. 

None of the Change-Easy ads will run 
more than once in each publication. Al- 
though we felt that repeat ads could 
have been justified as far as the general 
public was concerned, we also felt that 
impact on our field force would be 
greater if each ad were different. 





Pan-American Continues 
Sunday Papers, Supplements 


RICHARD L. HINDERMANN 
Vice President Public Relations 


Our 1957 campaign in Sunday news- 
paper supplements, where possible, and 
in Sunday papers proved so successful 
and so popular with our fieldmen that 
we have continued the campaign this 
year. We were able to increase our 
coverage somewhat due to an increased 
budget. Our advertising now appears 
in 55 newspapers throughout our operat- 
ing territory. 

Our theme this year has not actually 
been a consistent one in that we have 
been featuring particular plans and 
policies. Our signature cut has remained 
constant and we have continued to 
feature the name and address of the 
local general agent. The agents are 
supplied with reprints for direct mail 
prior to the appearance of the ads and 
have been using them to great advan- 
tage. 

In addition, we have prepared series 
of small space ads that tie in with our 
larger ads and many of our general 
agents are using these to supplement the 
main campaign—and at their own cost. 

In the ads themselves we have tried 


to be short and to the point, with good 
clean art work and lots of white space. 
The size of the ads has been one-third 
page in the Sunday supplements and 
310 lines, two columns in the regular 
papers. 

In our Latin American advertising we 
have concentrated our ads in Life Ey 
Espanol, Vision, and Time, Latin Amer. 
ica magazines. In these ads we haye 
tried to do an institutional job of ex. 
plaining to the peoples in the countries 
in which we operate that it is to their 
advantage to have us as part of their 
economy and showing how our premium; 
are reinvested in their countries to help 
build them and to improve their stand- 
ard of living. Our response to this has 
been excellent, both from the fieldmen 
and the public. 


Penn Mutual Million Club 
Featured in Advertising 


FRANK S. PULVER 
Director of Sales Promotion 


The purpose and intent of Penn Mv. 
tual’s 1958 advertising program is to 
build prestige and a desire for succes; 
on the part of the individual under. 
writer. Therefore, we have concentrated 
our advertising on our Penn Mutual 
Million Club—underwriters who pay for 
a $1,000,000 or more of Penn Mutual 
business in the calendar year. 

We believe the inauguration of this| 
program by President Adam in 1953 has 
been highly instrumental in raising the 
number of Penn Mutual Million Clu) 
members from a total of 40 in 1954 t 
a total of 186 in 1957. Under the pro- 
gram we run the picture of each Million 
Club member in a February issue of The 
Saturday Evening Post. Because of the 
fast growth of this club it has become] 
a problem to picture all of them effec- 
tively in one issue of the Post. This year 
we took advantage of their split-run 
edition and ran the pictures of 98 of 
our club members in a three-page spread 
in the Eastern edition and 88 in a three- 
page spread in the Western edition for] 
our total of 186 members. 

This year, for the first time, we in- 
augurated a new top Production Club 
in addition to our regular Million Cub 
called the Top Twenty-five. To recognize 
our twenty-five leading producers in 
1957 we used a double page spread in 
the “Man of the Year” edition of Time 
magazine which appeared on news stands 
January 6, 1958. 

A key part of the program is the in- 
sertion of local newspaper ads for the 
members of the Top Twenty-five and the 
Million Club at the time of the ap 
pearance of both Time magazine an/ 
The Saturday Evening Post. The rapid 
growth of the Penn Mutual Million Club 
is testimony to the success of this ad- 
vertising promotion. 


Phoenix Mutual Theme 
Is Retirement Income 


C. RUSSELL NOYES 
Secretary and Advertising Manage 


Although Phoenix Mutual continues 
its basic theme of retirement income 
there has been some diversity during| 
the past year. One unusual developmen! 
was a recent advertisement tested 1 
the Wall Street Journal. The copy was 
addressed to the small investor. A seg 
ment of the copy read: “ For a mal 
with other investments, a Phoenix Mt 
tual Plan is the ideal ‘hedge.’ We don! 
have to sell stocks when prices are low, 
We can afford to wait. Our plan takes) 
care of our basic expenses, and in com 
fort. We can operate cautiously—takt 
a long-range point of view, the bes 
point of view if you enjoy investing .-: 
With this plan, my retirement income 
was guaranteed—on the date I wanted. 
After I began with this plan—which 
included immediate protection for ™ 
family in.the full amount—I could take 
more risks with my capital.” Obviously 
the copy is aimed at a more selec 
higher income market. 
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OF THE MONTH 
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AVAILABLE ONLY IN: 


Maine - N.H. - . Je 
Penn. - Del. - Md. - D.C. - Va. - 
Ohio - Ind. - 
Mich, - Minn. - Fla. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MONTCLAIR 6, NEW JERSEY 


PLUS 













firms Full-time. 


the UMBRELLA PLAN 


SUPERMARKET 
SELECTION 








Choice of Specials— 
5M, 10M, 15M, 25M... 


Top competitors in Par 
and Non-Par... 


Coupon policies 
Lower rates for women... 


Ist year C.V. policy with 
level net death benefit 
div. option... 


Top commissions and expense allowance... profit-sharing 
renewals...persistency bonus...pension plan...group insurance 


$10,000 annually 
in Life premiums 


General Insurance } now paying for more than 
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Send me your Booklet 
THE UMBRELLA PLAN 


CAN HELP YOU BUILD A MULTI-MILLION 
DOLLAR AGENCY. 
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This advertisement was _ successful 
enough to warrant using it in other 
media, and it recently has appeared in 
U. S. News & World Report. 

The Phoenix Mutual in its general 
campaign continues to use the headline, 
“How we retired in 15 years with $300 
a month.” Each advertisement includes 
a coupon. 

Although replies are not the sole pur- 
pose of the campaign, they are used as 
a measure of the effectiveness of various 
copy approaches. 


Provident Life & Accid. Aim 
To Build Company Prestige 


MARVIN L. DAVIS 
Advertising Manager 


The need for guaranteed long term 
disability income coverage has continued 
to be the theme of Provident Life & 
Accident’s national magazine advertising 
program for 1958. 

Provident writes this coverage on an 
individual or Group basis, consequently 
the messages are directed to two differ- 
ent audiences, family men and business 
management men. With a fairly limited 
budget we have narrowed our magazine 


selection to Saturday Evening Post, 
Time, Newsweek and Fortune. 
We have had two main objectives 


since this program of advertising began 
four years ago. First, to build company 
prestige with our accident and sickness 
representatives who are widely scattered 
throughout the country. Second, to gain 
company recognition and _ acceptance 
with prospects and brokers by merchan- 
dising the ads through our agents and 
branch offices. 

The response from our field represen- 
tatives indicates that this advertising 
program is achieving its main objectives 
and we feel that it is also beneficial to 
the company as institutional advertising. 


At present we are planning to continue 
this program on a similar theme and 
with very little change in the budget. 





Travelers Theme Again 
Amer. Family Independence 


HARRY BARSANTEE 
Manager, Public Information 
and Advertising Department 


Travelers national advertising in 1958 
continues the promotion of its American 
Family Independence concept with the 
promise that “You can protect your 
whole good way of life through The 
Travelers.” Collateral sales points in the 
merchan- 


copy include the companies’ 
dising “first” — the Premium Budget 
Plan. 


American Family Independence adver- 
tising wears a brand new dress this 
year, however. Copy for both our per- 
sonal and business lines campaigns is 
in ballad verse illustrated by Roy McKie 
line drawings. 

Magazines are again the primary 
medium. The 1958 list includes Life, 
The Saturday Evening Post, Time, News- 
week, Parents’, New Yorker, Harper’s, 
Atlantic, Wall Street Journal, Fortune, 
Business Week, U. S. News, Nation’s 
Business, Harvard Business Review, 
plus a selection of “verticals.” 





Prudential Continuing 
Successful TV Program 


WILLIAM F. HEDDEN 
Advertising Manager 


Prudential’s national advertising pro- 
gram for the 1958-59 season will consist 
of the same basic media that has proved 
so successful in recent years—network 
television and Sunday magazines. 

On television, we will continue spon- 
sorship of “The Twentieth Century” 


every Sunday on the CBS network. Spot- 
lighting the historical personalities and 
events of the 1900’s “The Twentieth 


Century” will help us maintain the 
franchise Prudential has built in the 
field of educational television. Toward 


this end, we will also continue publication 
of Television Teaching Aids. A Pru- 
dential service to schools since 1953, 
these aids provide background informa- 
tion and bibliographies for each of the 
shows in our TV series. Some 10,000 
schools now subscribe to this service. 
The newest feature of our educational 
program is a film library of “The Twen- 
tieth Century” films. Under this pro- 
gram, we lend film prints of the shows 
to schools, clubs and civic organizations 
at no charge. The program has been 
exceptionally popular and has given our 
agents yet another way to create good 
will on the local level. 

Prudential’s four-color, poster-type ads 
will again appear in This Week, Parade 
and Family Weekly and in a few inde- 
pendent newspapers. There are 309 
newspapers in this group having a com- 
bined circulation of more than 39 million. 
Prudential’s farm advertising campaign 
will again be run in Successful Farming. 


Standard Life, Indiana, 
Using Sound Filmstrip 


WM. H. O’BRIEN, JR. 
Vice President 
Advertising and Sales Promotion 


Following the introduction of our 
unique Retirement Equity Accumulation 
Program last year, we ran into some 
unforeseen marketing problems. R.E.A.P. 
is a special retirement program that 
combines an investment in a fixed in- 
come annuity and an investment in 
equity securities which varies with mar- 
ket fluctuations. The equity portion 
comes under certain advertising laws 
and regulations. This has made it very 





difficult for us to advertise the complete 
program as we would like to do. 


That problem coupled with the fact 
that the program is so new and unique 
made it difficult for the buying public 
to easily understand our product. We 
therefore turned our efforts to a new 
media. 

Some six months was spent in the 
creation and production of a sound film- 
strip entitled, “A New Plan for Living,” 
It is the story behind R.E.A.P. and ex- 
plains the program in a simple and 
logical manner. 

This is our first sound filmstrip pres- 
entation and our agents are most enthu- 
siastic over the fact that, not only do 
they have the most unique program to 
sell, but also the very latest and modern 
sales method being used today. 





United of Omaha Ads 
Aimed at Young Families 


JIM FARLEE 
Assistant Vice President 


In 1958 United of Omaha has con- 
tinued its use of national publications, 
However, unlike past years, the company 
has concentrated its advertising in the 
family type magazines in an effort to 
reach the young growing families that 
constitute the market for special chil- 
dren’s and family life insurance policies. 

Merchandising its advertising to key 
personnel and men in the field has al- 
ways been considered a very important 
part of United’s advertising and promo- 


tion programs. Ad reprints, magazine 
mailings, sales folders and promotion 
mailings done through the magazines 


are used to excite and maintain enthu- 
siasm in the field. 

United of Omaha’s advertising, in 
partnership with an_ intensified sales 
procurement and training program, plays 
a vital role in building corporate iden- 
tity and increasing policies in force. 





billion dollars. 





The London Life's 
insurance in force 
has practically tripled 
in the last ten years 
and now has reached 


four and one-half 


Head Office - 





LONDON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


London, Canada 
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The only way to Grow is Go ... with 


have you noticed 

how many of the very 
top producers are 
hanging their hats 
with the 


GO Company... 


Republic National Life 





, of Dallas 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY e DALLAS, TEXAS 


e MEDICAL AND SURGICAL REIMBURSEMENT e HOSPITALIZATION 


e BROKERAGE 


e COMPLETE REINSURANCE FACILITIES 
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CARLTON H. FURR 


¢ 











Kay Hart, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATION 
@ VERY COMPETITIVE RATES 


Please fill out and return the attached coupon and we 
will advise whether general agency opportunities are 
available in your area. Reserve Life is licensed in 42 
states, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii. 


RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Legal Reserve Stock Company 
Home Orrice: DaLLas 2, TEXAS 


Carlton Furr Enjoying His Leisurely Selling 


Retired Provident Mutual General Agent at Norfolk Va. 
Gives a Few Pointers Based on His Long Experience 


When Carlton H. Furr reached the 
mandatory retirement age as general 
agent for Provident Mutual Life at 


Norfolk, Va., about two years ago, in- 
stead of feeling that as general agent 
emeritus he would be on the shelf, he 
looked forward to returning to full-time 
selling with happy anticipation for per- 
sonal production had always been his 
first love. Two decades or so ago he 
regularly wrote more than a million a 
year without either high-pressure tech- 
niques or elaborate statistical organiza- 


WHY HAVE SO MANY 
MULTI-LINE AGENCIES 
BECOME GENERAL AGENTS 
FOR RESERVE LIFE 


RECENTLY ?? 


tion. That he hasn’t lost his touch is 
shown by his first six months produc- 
tion this year of more than $500,000. 
“Most of my business is sold for taxes, 
key man and juvenile,” Mr. Furr told 
The Gold Book. “Due to companies 
broadening their coverage and life in- 
surance being used for so many more 
purposes than 40 years ago it is neces- 
sary for agents to be better trained and 
also they must talk larger policies. 
“Our changing economy constantly 
creates new needs for life insurance 
protection. Forty years ago taxes played 





“There are many new...and several old...reasons why qualified multi-line 
agencies have been selected by the Reserve Life Insurance Company as their 
life representatives. Here are a few: 


@ VERY HIGH COMMISSION SCALE 
® LOCAL HOME OFFICE 


@ DIRECT-MAIL TIE-IN WITH 
GENERAL LINES 


@ LIBERAL UNDERWRITING 


@ PRACTICAL SALES TRAINING 





Name. 


Mr. John L. Marakas, Vice-President, 

The Reserve Life Insurance Company, 

Dallas, Texas. 

Dear Mr. Marakas: 

If | can qualify, please see that | get the details on 
“Life General Agency Opportunities with the Reserve Life 
Insurance Company.” 





Street. 





State Tel. No 





City 


EU-1056 











an unimportant part in life insurance 
selling. ‘Today, one of the biggest rea- 
sons for increased life insurance pro- 
tection is to provide immediate cash for 
taxes. Where at one time little life 
insurance was sold to women or on 
juveniles that situation has changed.” 


His Background of Selling 


It was forty years ago that Mr. Furr 
was appointed district agent at Norfolk 
for Provident Mutual. Within two years 
he was made general agent for the whole 
Tidewater Virginia area. Management, 
recruiting and organization matters took 
an increasing amount of his time. Now 
he says’: “I’m never happier than when 
I am in the field meeting people and 
talking insurance.” 

Born on a farm in northern Virginia, 
he went to high school, then to busi- 
ness college and right into the army 
in World War I. Arriving home from 
France in April, 1919, he took a month’s 
vacation after which he started cold as 
a district life insurance agent. He knew 
comparatively few people in Norfolk at 
that time but in seven months paid for 
$675,000. After that he was regularly 
writing more than a million a_ year. 


Tells Selling Experiences 


“For educational insurance I nearly 
always write 20 payment life,” Mr. Furr 
told The Gold Book. “The policies are 
larger and they serve a better purpose. 
A short time ago an agent of another 
company was trying to sell a grandfather 
$5,000 each on five grandchildren all 
under 4. The agent stuck to endowment 
at 18. I saw the grandfather and raised 
the sights to $20,000 each, 20 payments, 
and showed the values, accumulated divi- 
dends and interest for educational pur- 
poses if needed. He bought from me 
20,000 on each grandchild of 20 payment 
life with protected premium agreement 
on each of his two sons. 

“Recently I delivered a $75,000 policy 
of permanent insurance to a young man 
where there had been competion. [| had 
very little to say and let him ask some 
questions and I answered in a quiet 
manner, knowing my competitors were 
very aggressive and talkative. I said to 
the prospective buyer, ‘if I told you I was 
the only man to deal with it would not 
be the truth. You could reach _ behind 
you and pull out an application from one 
of the many best companies and you f 
would make no mistake as far as the 
company goes. Your family and asso 
ciates have insurance with me and you 
are buying for you and not to please 
anyone else.’ He completed the applica- 
tion and gave me a check for the yearly | 
premium. 

“Once I stepped into the office of @ 
man I knew. He introduced me to his 
partner and I started to talk insurance 
to them. They said they were too busy 
to talk and that I could only talk to 
them late in the afternoon. About 5:3) 
I went in and after a few minutes 
learned that they were really in the 
market for $50,000 business insurance bu! 
the partner I had just met said he could 
not consider me, that he had two friends 
with different companies and the one 
that had the better proposition would 
get the business. I did not say muci 
for awhile. He continued to talk and 
finally said the one with whom he didnt 
place his business would probably be 
offended, and he hated this. 

“Right here I said, ‘Mr. X you need 
this protection now. You will probably 
figure with these two friends for months 
before deciding. They both have g00 





(Continued on Page 143) 
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We join the industry 
in saluting Albert C. Adams 


Retiring President of the National Association of Life Underwriters 


It is typical of Albert C. Adams that he brought thoughtful service to John Hancock and the insurance industry. 

and dignified leadership to his office as President of the As he enters his next phase of service to the N.A.L.U.—as 
N.A.L.U, during the past year. Immediate Past President — we join with life underwriters 
Typical because he has always given this quality to any job everywhere in offering Mr. Adams our congratulations for 
he has undertaken, as demonstrated by his many years of a job well done. 





MUTUALJ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Merryle Stanley Rukeyser 
* Mr. Rukeyser is a Litt. B. graduate 
of Columbia University School of Journ- 
alism and an M.A. graduate in Econom- 
ics of Columbia. He entered journalism 
as a staff member of Rockaway News, 
Far Rockaway, N. Y., was a correspond- 
ent of Morning Telegraph of this city 
and in 1917 went with the old New York 
Tribune of which he became financial 
editor. For three years, 1923-26, he was 
financial editor of New York Evening 
Journal which led to his contributing 
a financial column to Hearst newspapers 
throughout the country and to Inter- 
national News Service. For a period of 
two decades he was an editorial writer 
for Hearst papers. From 1918 to 1935 
he was a member of teaching staff of 
Columbia University’s famed School of 
Journalism. As far back as 1944 he was 
a commentator for Mutual Broadcasting 
System. 

Mr. Rukeyser has written numerous 
books. Some of their titles follow: “The 
Common Sense of Money and Invesi- 
ments,” “Financial Advice to a Young 
Man,” “Investment and Speculation,” 
“The Doctor and His Investments,” “The 
Diary of a Prudent Investor” and “‘Finan- 
cial Security in a Changing World.” 

Mrs. Rukeyser: is a graduate of 
Goucher College, Baltimore, and for a 
time was engaged in social work in 
Washington. Mr. and Mrs. Rukeyser 
live in New Rochelle, N. Y., and have 
four sons. 

Merryle, older of the sons, is now in 
the Press Bureau of National Broad- 
casting Co. and is handling the public 
relations of the news and news-feature 
programs. Louis Richard, a graduate of 
Princeton University, is ‘currently chief 
political writer on the Baltimore Evening 
Sun. William Simon, a junior at Prince- 
ton, worked last two summers as a re- 
porter and feature writer of Baltimore 
Evening Sun. Robert James, youngest 
of the boys, is a junior in New Rochelle 
High School. 











Intangibles of ae Life Cobbiect 


Syndicate Financial Writer Points To Some Of Them In Book 
Written For Home Life Of N. Y. 


Daily newspaper journalism has had 
no representative who has been a 
stauncher or more consistent supporter 
of life insurance and necessity of its 
ownership than Merryle Stanley Rukey- 
ser who is now writing a financial column 
for The McNaughton Syndicate. Until 
recently his financial column, syndicated 
by International News Service, (an affili- 
ate of Hearst newspapers) appeared in 
250 newspapers. ; ; 

Mr. Rukeyser’s observations of insur- 
ance and finance have been formed 
during a period of more than three 
decades. Each year he has been more 
impressed by the significance of insur- 
ance to the economy and its value to 
tens of millions of people who have 
ownership of policies. Because of these 
facts, William P. Worthington, president 
of Home Life Insurance Co., asked Mr. 
Rukeyser if he would write a book in 
which he would explain exactly what in 
his opinion is the significance to the 
economy of life insurance ownership; 


its importance to the individual, the 
family and business firms; and how it 
fits into an almost countless number of 
economic situations which confront the 
prospect or the buyer. 

Book Well Received by Field 


This has resulted in his writing “Life 
Insurance Property—The Hallmark of 
Personal Progress.” It is logical that 
as a keen student of the business and 
financial world, and an able writer, Mr. 
Rukeyser would develop some viewpoints 
of life insurance ownership evaluation 
which have not been so adequately 
stressed by the field forces in life in- 
surance. One theme which has had his 
particular attention is the factor of in- 
tangibility. He has shown exactly what 
the intangibility of the policy represents 
and has given it substance and tangi- 
bility. 

The Home Life has printed the Rukey- 
ser volume, copyrighted and circulated 
it. Reaction of the company’s field was 
immediately and unanimously favorable. 
Said one veteran general agent of the 











company: “Just as we think we know 
everything about the value and poten- 
tialities of life insurance an outsider 
comes along with a bang-up job calling 
attention to some situations we may 
have overlooked or not dwelt on suffici- 
ently.” The author dedicates the book 
to his four sons. 


Bridge to Unpredictable Future 


Some extracts from “Life Insurance 
Property—The Hallmark of Personal 
Progress” follow: 

The life contract is a major tool for 
the practical person’s adjustment to 
reality. Instead of fretting over the 
ways of nature and man, the prudent 
individual builds a bridge—through the 
insurance contract—from the present to 
the somewhat unpredictable future. 





Of all the categories of intangible 
forms of property—corporate — shares, 
units of mutual funds of investment com- 
panies, participation in savings and loan 
associations, corporate or government 
bonds, or bank books evidencing what 
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States life insurance companies with as 
much as $100 million in assets. 


2—*Paying highest 
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“NOT BY IDLE CHANCE.---” 


|—*Earned highest rate of interest in 1957 
on mean invested assets among United 


on funds held in trust for policyholders 
and beneficiaries. 
has not paid less than 4% since organi- 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
Life Insurance Company 


Howard Holderness, President 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Over $1.7 Billion Insurance In Force 


*From published statistical reports 


rate of interest — 


Jefferson Standard 
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Photo by Dr. Philip Nover 


THE RUKEYSER FAMILY. Merryle Stanley and Berenice with their sons, 
William Simon, Merryle S., Jr., and Robert James. Inset is of Louis, who was out 
of town when the group picture was taken. 


individuals have saved through prudence 
and self-discipline—the life insurance 
contract consistently wins the blue 
ribbon in the popularity sweepstakes. 

Unlike prestige items in the form of 
tangible consumer goods, the life policy 
is a contingent call in the future on 
many of these things. Who will survive 
to enjoy the deferred tangible benefits 
is in the lap of the gods. In the lottery 
of life, sometimes the young are taken 
early while the aged live on. Actuarial 
science can predict with accuracy the 
life expectancy of an entire age group, 
even though no one can forecast de- 
pendably the life span of a particular 
individual. Through the magic of merg- 
ing risks and pooling costs, the insurance 
company gives the individual policy- 
owner, with an uncertain life span, the 
financial benefits resulting from cer- 
tainty as to how long his age group 
will live. 





Self Discipline 
By his precept in accomplishing the 
self-discipline needed for saving, the 
owner of a life insurance property should 


be endowed with prestige in his self 
appraisal and in the view of other dis- 
cerning persons. An invisible, intangible 
life insurance estate marks the owner 
as a good citizen—a self-reliant person 
and a provident family man or woman. 

Such property: ownership is worthy of 
community respect and stands in sharp 
contrast with the behavior of those who 
indulge in conspicuous consumption, 
while neglecting to meet the invisible 
costs incidental to provision for the 
future. 





Provides Time and Right to Spend 


In a complex economic society such 
as ours, there are numerous approaches 
to material salvation. Each form of 
property, correctly employed, is an in- 
gredient in brewing financial well-being, 
but the life contract, as a basic founda- 
tion in the personal investment structure, 
possesses unique qualities. No other 
device for emerging from a_hand-to- 
mouth existence, in which you are de- 
pendent for your living on this week’s 
pay envelope, assures the saver the time 
needed to complete his self-chosen finan- 
cial recipe. Even a young and healthy 





Carlton Furr Enjoys 


(Continued from Page 140) 


companies. You would make no mistake 
in either. If you didn’t need insurance, 
you would not be talking about it. Now 
what a man doesn’t know doesn’t hurt 
him. This also applies to me, but let me 
write this business in the Provident,— 
it is no better, but a little lower cost. 
This will relieve you of being embar- 
rassed. The more you talk to them, the 
deeper you get in.” I came out at 7:30 
with an application for $50,000 and a 
demand note for the premium. They 
were examined the next day and passed. 


Sees Them In Business Place 


“l hardly ever talk insurance to a man 
unless it is in his place of business. 
Never talk insurance at random, or every 
ume you see a man. He gets tired of 
it and doesn’t regard you as being 
serious. In introducing myself to new 
people and opening cases, I find that 
nearly 100% will say, ‘I am not inter- 
ested.’ 1 will tell you the opening state- 
ment I use and this in a delicate way 
brings a man’s attention to his own men 
that may be in the field of selling. ‘Well, 
Mr. Jones you might have been inter- 





ested and the only way we salesmen 
have of finding out is coming to see 
you. If I didn’t come, the other fellow 
would, and probably get your business.’ 

“T find it easier to sell and talk to big 
busy men. Now the real thing is to 
know how and when to close. Don’t be 
over anxious, but don’t talk him out of 
it. For instance, I talked to a man 
some time ago, I found he was interested 
and really sold but he said ‘come in 
next week Mr. Furr.’ 

“I said, ‘Mr. Smith, I want to ask one 
question before going. You have practi- 
cally made up your mind to buy insur- 
ance for a specific reason and that is to 
protect your two little boys. Now I know 
you carry fire insurance on this house, 
would you let a week go by without 
having it? You are the same thing to 
your boys that this business is to you. 
You are their breadwinner and _ this 
business is yours. If you burn out, you 
would have the energy, experience and 
health to come back and make good. Yet 
you are making your boys take a chance 
that you would not take yourself. There 
is a great deal of Flu in town and don’t 
put it off. You need it more today than 
next week. Let me send our doctor down 
at 4 o'clock.’ ‘All right’ and I got my 
application and got out. You see I struck 
the psychological moment there. You 
must learn to read human nature,—that 
is, to know when to stop and how far 
to go with a man.” 





person can be obliterated prematurely 
by a misdirected steering wheel. The life 
contract has the unique feature of pro- 
viding time. The payment of only one 
premium forthwith makes the completed 
life insurance estate a reality. 





Understanding the true nature of a 
life insurance estate depends on recog- 
nizing that the accumulation of cash 
values in an insurance company, with 
the help of interest earnings on invested 
premiums, does not dissipate the right 
to spend. 

As a matter of fact, the life contract 





conserves and extends over an indefinite 
period of time the option to spend. The 
process builds up the availability of 
money for the years ahead. 





Improving The Forgetery 


“Sell me a book about business in- 
surance?” snorted the prospect. “Why, 
I’ve forgotten more about business in- 
surance than you'll ever know.” 

“Then,” replied the agent, “what about 


this book on ‘Improving Your Mem- 
ory’ ?”—The Policy-Holder. 








CAN YOU PROSPECT? 


CAN YOU COMPETE? 


yourself ? 


HERE’S YOUR ANSWER! 





THE 





GENERAL AGENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


Do your prospects come directly from 
your own effort, ability and imagination 
and not from office leads, your super- 
visor, your manager? 


Can you show others “how to’? 


CAN YOU TELL A CONVINCING SALES STORY? 
If you’re doing well right now with what 
you've got, you'll do better with our 
proven competitive merchandising plans 
featuring dismemberment—lifetime in- 
come—top value income settlement 
option—and the premium payment plan 
of the future, Check-O-Matic. 


Can you ins pire and show others “how to’’? 


Do you enjoy competing with others? 
More important, do you compete with 


Can you instill this Spirit in others? 


DO YOU REALLY WANT TO EARN MORE MONEY? 
Do you want to earn top present and 
future dollars for your own personal 
“know how” and for your ability to 

show others “how to”? 


Highest lifetime service fee in the business 
to adequately compensate the career 
underwriter—fully vested renewals for 
9 years—top Ist year commission on 
par and non-par policies—agency office 
allowance—non-contributory pension 
plan—operating capital for new agents. 
Write, Wire, Phone 
FREDERICK E. JONES, President 


HOWARD W. KRAFT, Vice President 
and Director of Agencies 


10 STATE LIFE 


MEMEBLWCE 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 





Opportunities ini Arizona, California, District of Columbia, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, Virginia and West Virginia. 
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JAFFE AGENCY. INC. 








where brokers find the ideal climate 
for growth and expansion . . . 








HERE AT JAFFE we offer the complete services, full facilities and genuine interest in 


your problems that make for a stimulating broker-agency relationship. 


Larger brokers appreciate the outstanding list of respected stock companies we represent, 
our ability to understand and help solve complicated problems and the complete coopera- 


tion they receive from our staff. 


Brokers on the way up find our special attention—plus such extras as our monthly house 
bulletin POINTS & VIEWPOINTS—exeellent aids to their understanding and advance- 
ment in the field. 


All brokers find Jaffe a pleasant and friendly agency to work with. 














RELIABILITY 
. REPRESENTING THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


VISION 


FIRE @ INLAND & OCEAN MARINE 
AUTOMOBILE e¢ LIABILITY @ COMPENSATION 
DISABILITY @ BURGLARY e¢ GLASS 

BONDS ¢@ BOILER & MACHINERY ¢ LIFE 


JAFFE AGENCY, INC. | INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


Members of the N. Y. C. Insurance Agents Association, Inc. 


45 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. BArclay 7-8900 
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| significant 
years 


WE These are years of transition and change—progress and achievement. 
Great years... history ntaking years which will mark the 
conquest of space and the triumph over the major diseases of mankind. 
— ME What these years will hold for each individual — the 
benefits reaped — will depend, to a great extent, 
on the efforts of each man. 

WM Here at Colonial Life we are looking ahead... planning 

and creating the products that will give you—you who sell Colonial’s 


services—even greater opportunities in the years ahead. 


THE COLONIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE, EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 





THOSE WHO LOOK AHEAD SEE COLONIAL 
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Says Split Dollar Benefits 
Both Employe and Employer 


any employe. It is of greatest benefit, 
however, to the young family man who 
appears to have the ability to assume 
management responsibilities. 

This man has an exceptional income 
potential because of his knowledge and 
ability. Much of this income potential 


A well-executed Split Dollar Plan 
should have advantages for both the 
emplove and the employer, it is stressed 
by Iram H. Brewster, Phoenix Mutual 
Life, Pittsburgh. He makes the follow- 
ing points: 

The Split Dollar plan is beneficial to 








is, Of course, committed to his family 
—to their living and education needs. 
But the only way this young man can 
be certain his family eventually receives 
the benefits of his earning potential is 
by living, or by owning life insurance. 

However, he has a very real problem 
in that his present modest income pre- 
cludes his purchasing the amount of life 
insurance he needs and wants. There- 
fore, if his employer can make it possible 
for him to obtain this life insurance for 
his family now, it will go a long way 
toward re'ieving his mind of financial 
responsibilities and will make him a 
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family hospitalization plans! 


Now . . . Quality Hospital-Surgical Expense Plans you will sell with 
pride. Non-Cancellable . . . Guaranteed Renewable to the insured’s 
age 65 (covers the insured’s unmarried, dependent children to their 
age 21) ... Guaranteed Level Premiums... Incontestable after 2 years 
. . . All these outstanding Mass. Indemnity features encompassing 
short and long term plans as flexible as your clients’ needs. 


Indemnit 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 


Liberal first year and vested renewal commissions are guaranteed by contract with the Company. 













Fabian Bachrach 
IRAM H. BREWSTER 


more efficient employe as well as a far 
more loyal employe. 


Advantages to Employers 
The employer enjoys many advantages 
by offering this plan to his employes, 


a wn eeentinaneemeal 








Iram H. Brewster 


Mr. Brewster, a graduate of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, has spent his 
entire career with Phoenix Mutual Life. 
He recently completed over 1,000 weeks 
of consecutive weekly production, having 
started this consecutive production from 
the first week in the business. He has 
been a member of the Phoenix Million 
Dollar Club for the past ten years and 
a member of the Top Ten of this com- 
pany for many years. 

A life and qualifying member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table, Mr. Brew- 
ster is well known in the industry for 
his room hopping activities and platform 
discussions at MDRT sessions, on sub- 
jects of business insurance and_ pen- 
sions. He has spoken all over the United 
States to groups outside of the insur- 
ance industry and was recently principal 
speaker at the banquet of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in Wash- 
ington, D. C, 

Mr. Brewster is a member of the 
Pittsburgh Life and Trust Council, the 
Pittsburgh Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion and is active in many local civic 
enterprises in his community. 





ce emeial 


Foremoet in importance is the fact that 
promising men in the organization be- 
come less vulnerable to the increasingly 
attractive offers made by other employ- 
ers whose greatest need today is for men 
with management potential. 

The cost to the employer is low- 
merely the interest the investment migh! 
have earned elsewhere. Even the loss 0 
this interest is questionable since some 
money, at least, is relatively unproduc- 
tive in any business. 

The plan can be selective—both as to 
whom it is offered and as to the amoun! 
offered. 

The life insurance policy values cam 
be used at the employer’s option to pro 
vide retirement benefits for the employt. 

If the business is incorporated, the 
employer (as well as any members 0! 
his family who may be employes) ¢a! 
benefit personally from this arrange 
ment. 

The tax aspects of this plan should be 
considered. ; 

The plan relieves the employer 2 
moral obligation to the employe’s family. 

In practice, the plan has received wit 
acceptance and appreciation by ¢™ 
ployes. 
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How Much of Their Retirement Income Should 
Your Clients Plan To Spend On Health Insurance? 


ANSWER: wveo 
“AS-MUCH-AS-THEY-CAN-AFFORD 


Every Life Producer Should Add The Newest 
And Best A & H Policy To His Portfolio: 
LIFETIME—PAID UP AT 65 Hospitalization and Surgical Policy 


LIFETIME-—PAID UP AT 665 is a lifetime investment in health insurance. The 
insured pays for it only during his active, income-earning years and the 
coverage continues for the rest of his life at no further cost. 


LIFETIME—PAID UP AT 65 provides benefits for accidents and illnesses Now— 
and Forever! No matter how often the insured is hospitalized .. . only the 

Insured can cancel the policy. Your client will never be without the protection he 
needs throughout his lifetime . . . even in his later years when good coverage 

is difficult or impossible to get. 


LIFETIME— PAID UP AT 65 solves the A & H problems of Life producers. 
It’s Health insurance that you and your clients can count on... sell LIFETIME and 
you sell coverage that stays sold. For full details about this finest of all 
A & H plans, call your Continental Casualty branch office, or write: 


GUARANTEED RENEWABLE DIVISION 





310 S. Michigan Avenue , Chicago 4, Illinois 


























Continental Assurance Company 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPA NY National Fire Insurance Company of Hartford 


A Member of the Continental-National Group Transportation Insurance Company 
Transcontinental Insurance Company 
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Bread and Butter Insurance 


(Continued from Page 13) 


short, they enjoy a higher standard of 
living which they would like to protect. 
They can see ever greater future oppor- 
tunities for their children through proper 
education, and most of them are willing 
to make substantial sacrifices to assure 
their children the increased opportunity 
that goes with a college degree. 


Triple Duty of Life Insurance Dollar 
Coupled with this higher standard cf 


living, and the anxiety of today’s parents 
to pass on these advantages to future 
generations, is a greater awareness of 
the power of life insurance and _ its 
triple-duty—‘“live, die or quit”—dollars. 
As more people buy more life insurance, 
others are inclined to follow suit. As 
the industry adds to its field force, 
more prospects are being exposed to the 
facts of life insurance and the benefits 
it provides for their family. More finan- 


cial advisors are advising young people 
to “buy life insurance early.” 

An interesting illustration of the 
middle class’ acceptance of life insur- 
ance was revealed recently in a large 
company’s survey of its employe con- 
sultation service coupled with a salary 
allotment program. When average wage 
earners were exposed to this type of 
consultation in which the functions of 
their present insurance were explained, 
two out of three bought additional pro- 
tection on the first interview to help 
patch up some of the holes in their 
program. 

Prospects in this normal income group 

















~~ INSURANCE 


or one half amount of Husband’s Basic Manhattan 
Life Policy, whichever is less. 


That’s just one of 4 Family Member Insurance 
Riders. See the other three at right. 


HIGHSPOTS OF THESE NEW RIDERS: 


The Term Insurance on Wife and/or Children is 
convertible to one of a wide choice of permanent 
plans. New commissions paid on conversion. 


Children born after Rider is in force automatically 
insured, 15 days after birth. No increase in premium. 


The Family Member Insurance Rider can be at- 
tached to most Manhattan Life policies. 


Over a Billion of ‘\ 


The Manhattan Life Again Points the Way 


with Its 


Family Member Insurance Rider 


| 
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| UP TO 


The Family Member Insurance Rider is available 
in most of the states in which the Company operates. 
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3 OTHER RIDERS 


CHILDREN INSURED 
by Rider attached to 
Mother’s Policy. 


MOTHER AND CHILDREN 
INSURED 
by Rider attached to 
Father’s Policy. 


CHILDREN INSURED 
by Rider attached to 
Father’s Policy. 


Ask About Paid-Up Provision, 
and Sub-Standard Issues. 


Sorry, We Just Haven’t Room 
Here for the Whole Story. 


Insurance in Force 
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Waiver of Premium, 

















are better prospects for life insurance 
than ever before, not only because they 
have more spendable income than they 
had in the past, but also because we 
have provided them with an easy way 
to pay premiums. The monthly premium 
payment mode has been expanded to 
include check-o-matic, bank financing of 
premiums, and salary allotment pro- 
grams which are being pursued with 
increasing intensity by most large life 
insurance companies. 


Profitable Prospecting 


Does prospecting in this middle mar- 
ket pay? Absolutely, because this is the 
market with the most prospects who 
have most of the money in America. 
It represents a tremendous sales poten- 
tial. Most families do not have an ad- 
vanced underwriting problem. Most are 
living on a limited salary and would 
like to save $5, $10, $15 or $20 a week 
or a month if they knew how it would 
return to benefit them whether they 
live, die or quit. The simple package 
sale has paved the road to success for 
more life insurance agents than any 
other type of sale, and it will continue 
to do so although advanced program- 
ming and estate planning may _ scem 
more exciting (and most of us can be 
lured from the straight and narrow by 
a few exciting curves). How many 
agents develop a successful package ap- 
proach and then leave it for the bright 
lights of advanced underwriting, only 
to watch their production and _ their 
income suffer. 


A Typical Sale 


Many agents earn a sizeable income 
working with middle income prospects. 
Let’s take a typical example, that of 
Mr. Jackson, a real individual with a 
real family of four children and a wife, 
age 29. The agent’s interview resulted 
in a $10,000 policy on Mr. Jackson and 
a $2,000 policy on the life of his only 
uninsured child. The policy average, 
$6,000, was about par for the life in- 
surance course. The commission, about 
$12 per thousand, also smacked of the 
industry average. But it is easy to see 
that as renewal commissions accumulate, 
only one similarly successful interview, 
per week would soon put the agent in 
a $10,000 income bracket; and two such 
sales per week, only 100 per year, would 
place him in the upper 1% of his class 
nation-wide as far as income is con- 
cerned, 

(Today, Mrs. Jackson is living with 
her five children—the fifth was_ born 
on the day her husband died—in a 
home which was made possible by the 
$10,000 Mr. Jackson had planned for in 
advance. This simple, single need sale 
not only paid the agent a commission 
but also helped provide a home for a 
widow and five children in the location 
of their choice This thrilling capacity 
of our product is one of the great re- 
wards of working with people who can- 
not possibly provide for their loved 
ones by any other means.) 


The Agent’s Responsibility 


It is our job to help provide bread 
and butter for the American families 
who may lose father through premature 
death. It is our job to help furnish 
greater opportunity for thousands 0 
young people by showing Father how 
he can provide for their education 
whether he lives or not. It is our JO 
to help provide guaranteed life income 
for old people, 83% of whom today, 1 
this land of social security and goo 
living, are dependent upon somebody 
else for support. 

There are many more good prospects 
among American families like the Jack- 
sons than there are among business 
owners and millionaires, and most ° 
them want what our product provides 
Let’s do our best to serve their needs 
by creating for them “triple duty dollars 
and “an immediate estate.” Let’s hel? 
more and more Americans help guaran 
tee themselves an ever-increasing portio? 
of the family happiness and security they 
so richly deserve—through the miracle 
of life insurance. 
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When a cabinetmaker’s dream took to the rails... 


More than a century ago, a Chicago cabinet- 
maker had a dream—a bedroom on wheels! 

In the face of much scofhng from his contem- 
poraries, George Pullman went to work on an old 
railroad car, and by 1859 had developed the 
sleeping car that was to revolutionize the travel 
habits of the nation. 

That same year a young man in New York 
launched a new business venture. He, too, was 
the target of skeptical comments from many busi- 
ness leaders. With the threat of a domestic war 
mounting daily, they said, the time was not ripe 
for creating a new life insurance firm. 

Nevertheless, Henry B. Hyde secured a charter. 
On July 28, 1859, The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States opened for business 
in a one-room, second-floor office in lower New 
York. And like the Pullman Company, The 
Equitable prospered rapidly. 


By the first year’s end, it had one million dol- 
lars’ life insurance in force; the following year, 
this amount trebled. Today, The Equitable has 
become an enduring American institution. Its pre- 
eminent position is based on a superior, well- 
trained agency force. 

For nearly a century, The Man from Equitable 
has been looked upon as a wise and competent 
insurance counselor in his community. Today, 
The Man from Equitable can look forward to 
even greater opportunities for sales and can do 
his work with the confidence that comes from 
knowing he has an agent’s pension plan second 
to none in the industry. 

In his lasting and rewarding association with 
The Equitable, he is bearing out the prophecy 
made by one of the Society’s first underwriters 
who said that the Society was founded “not for 
a day, but for all time.” 


o 
THE Equitable LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U.S. 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Farmers’ Worth At New Peak 


Approaching the $200 Billion Level, the Assets of the American 
Farmer Never Were So High; Life Insurance Programs 


Have Not Kept Pace With Growth 


The worth of the nation’s agricultural 
establishment, as measured by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture’s valuation of 
the farm plant plus farmers’ non-real 


The American farmer today has a 
higher asset rating than ever before and 
as a class his life insurance program has 
not kept pace with his growth in wealth. 


estate assets, has gone up steadily with 
only transient interruptions for nearly 
two decades and is now heading for the 
$200 billion level. 

Highlights of this trend are that total 
farm assets have increased almost three 
and one-half times in the period since 
1940 while aggregate debt has only dou- 
bled. This gives an insight into the ex- 


tent that agriculture has participated in 
the growth of the economy in the period. 
Government financial assistance to agri- 
culture, which goes back many years, has 
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and low costs. 


and his employers. 


the time of issue. 
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Popular, profitable, productive 


Pension Plans 


CM Pension Plans are exceptional in flexibility, liberal benefits 


1. Four Types of Tailor-Made Plans 


e Retirement Annuity Plan: a fully insured plan with a death 
benefit that is equal to premiums paid or cash value, 
whichever is greater. 


e Retirement Income Endowment Plan: a fully insured plan 
with a death benefit that is equal to $1000 for each $10 
of monthly pension. 


e Combination Plan: a partially insured plan with conversion 
guarantees that can be used with the accumulated auxil- 
iary investment fund to provide pensions. The death bene- 
fit is $1000 for each $10 of monthly pension. 


e Profit-Sharing Plan: the employees’ annual profit shares 
may be guaranteed to their beneficiaries as much as 15 
years into the future through a life insurance contract that 
has conversion guarantees which can be applied to the 
auxiliary fund built up over the years. 


2. Liberal Dividends mean benefits at low cost for your client 


3. Wide Choice of Optional Settlements: the same variety of 
favorable options as under regular contracts. 


_4. Later Retirement Advantages: members may postpone elec- 
tion of options until actual retirement date thus earning addi- 
tional interest and increased pensions. 


5. Simplified Acceptance means that for plans with as few as 
ten participants, specified amounts of insurance may be 
issued without medical exams or conventional evidence of 
insurability—if applicants are 65 or under and employed at 


6. Home Office Specialists: large staff devoting full time to legal, 
tax and technical problems. Full assistance in installing and 
servicing pension and profit-sharing plans. Specimen agree- 
ments provided at the request of prospect's legal counsel. 


Our 82 General Agencies throughout the country are equipped, 
able and eager to help brokers with pension trust prospects. 


., Lhe Connecticut Nlutual 
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been since 1954, at a new high of about 
$4% billion or more a year. 


Farmers’ Assets 

Data compiled by the Department of 
Agriculture estimate the total of farm- 
ers’ assets at more than $188 billion in 
the early part of this year. This figure 
represented a gain of about $9 billion 
over the year before. The rise con- 
trasted with the fact that farm assets 
declined in the two previous post-World 
War II recessions, those of 1949 and 
1953-54. 

Over 60% of the worth of the agri- 
cultural establishment is in land and 
buildings, valued at more than $116 bil- 
lion as of March 1 this year. The com- 
parable figure in 1940 was only $336 
billion. Much of the $82 billion gain in 
valuation of the farm plant in the 1940- 
58 period is, of course, a by-product of 
inflation and the fact that the dollar has 
lost more than half its buying power in 
the period. 


Only Three Out of Four Have Any 
Life Insurance 

_ However, other assets of farmers have 
likewise grown greatly. Non-real estate 
assets, consisting of inventories, ma- 
chinery and household possessions, have 
gone up from just over $15 billion in 
1940 to an estimated $51% billion at 
the beginning of this year. The rise in 
financial assets in the period has been 
from $4.2 billion to nearly $19 billion, 
In line with this improvement, three 
out of four farm families now own life 
insurance protection. 

Total farm debt, mortgage and_ non- 
real estate combined, was estimated at 
just under $20 billion at the beginning 
of this year as compared with $10 bil- 
lion in 1940. Reflecting the greater rate 
of growth in financial assets in the pe- 
riod, farmers as a whole had 94 cents 
in cash or its equivalent for every dollar 
of debt at the beginning of this year as 
compared with only 42 cents in 1940, 

Valuation Rises 

Another significant element in the 
agricultural picture is the fact that the 
number of farms has declined by more 
than a million in the 1940-58 period, 
from 6.1 million to 4.75 million. The 
valuation of farms in 1940 was reported 
at $53 billion; today it stands at more 
than $186 billion. 


The following table gives the principal’ 


components of farmers’ assets and lia- 
bilities (in billions of dollars) in selected 
years from 1940 to date: 


; Land & Other Total 
Year Buildings Assets Debt 
1940 3.6 $19.4 $10.0 
1945 53.9 39.2 83 
1950 75.3 55.4 125 
1952 96.0 69.3 14.6 
1954 94.7 64.9 17.2 
1956 102.7 65.5 18.9 
1957 109.5 67.3 19.5 
1958 116.3 70.3 19.9 





Life of Adventure-Dussaq 


(Continued from Page 124) 


of an insurance company. In 1956 he 
returned to Prudential White Agency 
as associate manager. 

“After your life of adventure, don't 
you find the insurance business rather 
boring?” Rene is frequently asked. “Not 
at all” says the man who has led the 
kind of life most men dream about, “the 
greatest adventure in life is people. In 
the life insurance business you meet and 
help interesting people “from all walks.’ 

Throughout his life Rene has practiced 
the philosophy taught him by his father: 

“Plan before you act. And a healthy 
mind in a healthy body helps you reach 
your objective.” 

He is today encouraging this philos- 
ophy in his own son and in his associates 
in the agency. He illustrates by personal 
example—last year he wrote and passé 
the last four parts of CLU_ without 
attending classes and without loss ° 
a day from his regular duties. 





There were 800,000 family plan pol- 
icies purchased last year, covering 3,200, 
000 persons for a total of $8,500,000,000 
of protection. 
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Sharing is a Family First.... 


Fun, love, disappointment, joy — living. interests of the family; why we offer such a broad and 
Pp JPY 8 “pies J 

It is a tribute to our profession that we are so often flexible range of problem-solving plans; why we con- 
invited to share in a family’s dreams...and what impor- Cet ourselves not only with the family as a unit but 
tance this guidance assumes in the years to come. with the needs of each individual within that family. 
Today’s family is robust, healthy... growing in size 
and in life insurance needs. And its wants are being 
heard in all 48 States. 

That is why State Mutual considers so carefully the 


We invite you, Mr. Broker, to add security to their 
lives and growth to yours. Call, write or see us the 
first chance you get and learn why State Mutual has 
gone so far in the family market. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office: Worcester, Massachusetts 
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E. G. DEANE 


After a long career as a mining en- 
gineer that was packed with adventure, 
E. G. Deane, New York Life, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., found in life insurance selling 
a vocation that has given him perhaps 
his greatest satisfaction because he feels 
he is doing a humane service. Former 
chief mining engineer for the Cerro de 
Pasco Copper Co. in Peru and in similar 
capacities with mining companies in this 
country notably in Arizona, Nevada and 
elsewhere, Mr. Deane was also active in 
the civic affairs of the mining communi- 
ties out of which grew many stirring 
episodes. He was mayor of Miami, 
Arizona, in the shooting days when the 
previous mayor had to take to the 
mountains just a few jumps ahead of 
the opposition. At one time Mrs. Deane 
counted twelve offices he was holding at 
the same time. 

How He Entered Life Insurance 


How Mr. Deane entered the life in- 
surance business was as dramatic as 
other of his frequent changes. He had 
accepted the offer to open a large copper 
mine in Rhodesia but as he would not 
be needed for several months he and 
Mrs. Deane decided to motor East to 
visit his sister in Albany. They left 
Arizona, drove to San Diego, then to 
Seattle, East to Boston, visiting friends 
and relatives, so that it was November 
before they reached Albany. They had 
intended to spend the winter there but 
the thermometer got down to 20 below 
zero. This was too cold for the Deanes 
who had spent years in Arizona so Mrs. 
Deane said “Let’s go to Florida.” They 
left Albany after Christmas with no 
particular place in Florida in mind. 

There was a young man in St. Peters- 
burg who had worked for Mr. Deane 
at the Superior mines so he looked him 
up on arriving there. “Life in St. Peters- 
burg looked mighty attractive compared 
to the average mining camp,” said Mr. 
Deane. His friend was a life insurance 
agent and he urged Mr. Deane to take 
up life insurance selling and settle there. 
He spent the next three months investi- 
gating companies and finally signed a 
contract with the New York Life in 
April, 1928. 

He had hardly gotten broken into the 
business before the depression of the 
30s struck. Every bank in St. Peters- 
burg closed. “Selling insurance in St. 
Petersburg in the early ’30s was a pretty 
tough proposition,” commented Mr. 
Deane. 

“However, in 1932 I was successful in 
selling a substantial amount of business 
to a famous cartoonist, enough to put 
me in the company’s Top Club, the first 
Florida agent to qualify for that club 
after the collapse of the Florida boom. 

“At that time, there was no life under- 
writers association in St. Petersburg so 
I used to attend the meetings in Tampa. 


Left Adventurous Career As Mining 
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Engineer For Life Insurance 


E. G. Deane of St. Petersburg, Fla., Lived Dangerously in 


the Early Days of Copper Mining; Crowns Remarkable 


Career With Life Insurance Selling 


However, about a year later we organ- 
ized an association here. At the Tampa 
meetings I had heard of the American 
College «of Life Underwriters and their 
designation of Chartered Life Under- 
writer and I determined to study and 
earn it. We organized a class of 12 but 
by June only four went to Gainesville 
to take the examinations at the univer- 


sity. I believe but two of us _ passed. 
When I received notice, on my 56th 
birthday, that I had passed the final 


examination, I was the sole survivor of 
that class. I have been told that now | 
am the oldest active CLU in the country. 


Tells Most Interesting Case 


“My most interesting case as well as 
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Woodmen Accident and Life Company 
on a policy of life or accident and health 
insurance is a hallmark of quality. For 
sixty-seven years this pioneering Com- 
pany’s foremost purpose has been to pro- 
vide sound protection and reliable service 
for its policyholders. Its unusual finan- 
cial strength, complete line of personal 
insurance coverages, able corps of trained 
field representatives and long history of 
outstanding performance have earned it 
the reputation of ‘‘a good Company with 
which to insure.” 
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of Hawaii. For complete information write to L. J]. Melby, Agency 


Vice President. 
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my largest is a business insurance case, 
the policy on the president of a business 
here which has grown very rapidly. 
When I first came here, I would have 
been delighted to have sold him $10,000, 
but persistency over 20 years finally had 
its reward with a half million of busi- 
ness. 

“As in Arizona, I have been interested 
in civic work here. I served on the City 
Council from 1947 to 1953. At the time 
that I was chairman of the City Council's 
finance committee, I was chairman of six 
other finance committees, including that 
of my church, the YMCA of which I was 
a director for 25 years, and the United 
Churches of Greater St. Petersburg. 

“T have been a member of the Ameri- 
can Society of Chartered Life Under- 
writers since earning the designation and 
have recently been elected vice president 
of the Florida West Coast Chapter. | 
attended the Institutes held at Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in 1954 and 1956. | 
believe these Institutes constitute a 
wonderful refresher course for those who 
earned the designation some time ago. 

“While I recently passed my 79th 
birthday, I still enjoy selling insurance 
as much as ever. When I became a 
Senior Nylic, almost ten years ago, | 


thought I was actually going to retire, . 


but I discovered that I enjoy selling 
insurance more than fishing or watching 
a ball game so actual retirement is still 
in the future. But long vacations among 
my old friends in the areas where | 
used to go underground every day are 
still very enjoyable.” 


Tells Mining Experiences 


Mr. Deane has had numerous inter- 
esting experiences during his mining 
career. Once between mining assign- 
ments he and Mrs. Deane were visiting 
their families in the East. 

“I received a cable from the managet 
of the Cerro de Pasco Copper Co. ot 
Cerro de Pasco, Peru, offering me the 
position of chief mining engineer,” he 
said. “The mine, originally opened by 
the Spaniards in 1603 as a silver mine, 
had been developed by an American 
company into one of the richest copper 
mines in the world. It was situated on 
the eastern slope of the Andes at al 
elevation of 14,300 ft. We had _ stopes 
in the mine higher above sea level than 
Pike’s Peak. Living at this altitude, 
2,000 ft. above timber line, was quite 
an experience. Then, too, one of the 
rich hacienda owners in the valley below, 
was trying to foment a revolution and tt 
sometimes seemed as though we were 
living on a tinder box. 

“On our way to Peru, we had crossed 
the Isthmus of Panama, on the railroa 
and at the end of my two year contract, 
the canal was not yet open. However, 
going south seemed to open quite al 
opportunity for the Argentine was just 
about to celebrate its centennial of i 
dependence on May 25, 1910 with 2 
week’s celebration and the opening ° 
an exposition. We decided to take ae 
vantage of that. We went south, along 
the coast, stopping at the various ports, 
including Valparaiso, to the Straits 0 
Magellan—where we had a wonderful 
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view of Halley’s comet, then over to the 
Falkland Islands—to whom we took the 
news of King Edward VII’s death, there 
being no cable or wireless connection at 
that time—and up to Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires. We chose the water 
route because the trans-Andean railroad 
had not yet been built and we had had 
our fill of mule riding in Peru. 

“After our stop in Buenos Aires, we 
continued up the coast to Rio and 
Pernambuco, then across to Southamp- 
ton, spending the balance of the summer 
in England, France and Switzerland. 

“After our return to this country we 
thought we would like to again settle 
on Lake Superior, but New Year’s morn- 
ing, it was 40° below zero so some 
letters to Arizona were soon in the mail. 
Fortunately, the Inspiration Copper Co., 
another of the big porphyries, was look- 
ing for a mining engineer with Lake 
Superior experience, so we moved to 
Miami, Arizona. 

“In the summer of 1913, when the con- 
trol of the company changed, I went to 
the Miami Copper Co., an adjoining 
mine, in charge of mining their higher 
grade ore, using the top slicing system 
of mining, with which I was, of course, 
familiar. 

A couple of years later, we built our 
own house in Miami and moved into 
town. Up to that time we had lived in 
company houses at the mines. When we 
first went to Miami, with the Inspiration, 
the town was only a little over a year 
old and it was the typical Western 
mining camp, with shootings practically 
every pay night. Fortunately, in those 
days, the mines paid but once a month. 
There was nothing done about these 
killings. The unfortunate was just too 
slow ‘on the draw.’ I remember that 
one night, a big Missourian, who lived 
next door, was shot. He had beaten up 
an Italian the previous pay night. 


Enters Civic Affairs 


“Moving into town, I began to take 
an interest in civic affairs. Shortly, I 
was elected chairman of the board of 
our church and also a member of the 
board of directors of the local YMCA. 
Joth of these offices I held until we 
left Arizona. A couple of years later, 
one morning when I was on my way to 
the mine, a friend of mine, the field 
engineer of the Inspiration, who was a 
member of the Town Council, overtook 
me and announced that I had_ been 
elected a member of the Town Council, 
the night before. It seemed that several 
months before the mayor had been told 
by friends of the town marshall that 
if the council passed an ordinance calling 
for an annual audit of the marshall’s 
books, they would ‘bump him off.’ The 
mayor took to the hills that night and 
spent the summer in the Pinal Mts., 
close by. The council, split 3 and 3, 
had been unable to agree on a successor 
until my name was suggested. They 
elected me unanimously — each side 
thought I was for them. Well, we passed 
that ordinance and others that were 
distasteful to some but from then until 
the election, about 18 months later, we 
never held a council meeting without 
at least two armed deputy sheriffs 
present and some nights there were four. 
hey told us to ‘get on the floor when 
the shooting starts,’ but it never did. 
At the election, the candidate getting 
the most votes became mayor. I was 
that man. 

“In the spring of 1919 I was offered 
the position of general manager of the 
Superior & Boston Copper Co., at Copper 
Hill, ten miles away. This was one of 
the smaller mines of the district, but 
evelopment work proved it to be very 
rich in both copper and silver. While 
at the Superior & Boston, which was 
our miles east of Globe, I became more 
and more interested in civic work. At 
one time my wife counted twelve offices 
that I held, including a trustee of the 
Copper Hill School District, a trustee 
of my Masonic Lodge, an officer in the 
Elks Lodge, chairman of the Gila County 
Red Cross, president of the Globe Chari- 
ties and the two Miami offices. None 


of these paid anything but that of school 
trustee was anything but placid. 
“The school had the reputation of 
having the best looking school teachers 
of any school in Arizona. It was dis- 
covered in 1922 that the state constitution 
did not provide for recalling just one 
officer, a school trustee.” As soon as the 
new law, permitting this, became effec- 
tive, an election to recall me was called. 
As the community was a radical one, 
with many ‘Wobblies’—as they were 
called at that time, and I was a mine 


manager, my friends did not give me 
the ghost of a chance of winning. After 
a hot election with the heaviest vote 
ever polled in Copper Hill, it was found 
that my opponent and I had a tie vote. 
We drew straws and I drew the long 
straw. Four or five years later, the 
same element who had inspired my 
attempted recall, kept two of the teach- 
ers from teaching, whom I had been 
authorized to notify of their reelection 
for the coming year and who _ had 
accepted. The teachers sued for their 


year’s salaries and won. This case is 
still reported in Arizona and California 
law books.” 

Mr. Deane, whose full name is Elbridge 
Gerry Deane, was named after his grand- 
father who was born in Concord, Mass., 
a descendant of Col. James Barrett, the 
commander of the Concord Minute Men 
who fired that famous shot. This year 
Mr. Gerry qualified for the National 
Quality Award for the 13th consecutive 
time, and has qualified for one of his 
company’s clubs every year but one. 
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Pe siulll af Companies 


What Relationship Means and How It Operates; Type of 


Problems Handled; Importance of Trusts 


For Children 


By CaTHERINE CLEARY 


Vice President, First Wisconsin Trust Co. 
Member of Board of Trustees, Northwestern Mutual 


Have you ever sold a policy to a man 
who wanted the insurance to be used 
for the benefit of his minor children? 

Have you ever called on the widow of 
a policyholder who was overwhelmed by 
the responsibility of handling the prop- 
erty left her by her husband? 

Have you ever planned an insurance 
program for a busy man who admitted he 
had no time to watch his investments? 

Have you ever sold insurance to pro- 
vide liquidity in an estate consisting 
chiefly of stock in a family business but 
left unsettled who would run the busi- 
ness when your client was no longer 
there? 

In these and many other situations a 
trust company can supply the helping 
hand your clients need. 

There are two things that make it hard 
to describe trust service. One is that 
the kinds of trust service are limited 
only by the ingenuity and imagination 
of lawyers and trust officers, spurred on 
by the needs of their clients and changes 
in the tax law. Every trust is different 
because the needs of the people it ben- 
efits are different. 

The other reason it is difficult to de- 
scribe trust service is that the legal ar- 
rangement—the will or the agreement 
that sets the terms of the trust—is just 
the skeleton. The thing that gives the 
trust life is the administration of it. The 
will of your client may say: 

“My trustee shall pay the net income 
of the trust to my wife so long as she 
shall live, and in addition shall pay to 
my wife ‘such amounts out of the prin- 
cipal of the trust as it in its discretion 
may determine she needs for her care 
and support.” 


How Shall Trustees Make Decisions 


The will says the trustee may pay 
out of principal for her care and sup- 
port, but the important thing to your 
client and, after his death, to his widow, 
is how the trustee will make its deci- 
sions on the payment of principal, how 
the trust will be administered. A provi- 
sion of this kind leaves the decision up 
to the trustee. This is done so that the 
trust assets will not be taxed in the 
widow’s estate and it may also be done 
because your client did not want to give 
his widow freedom to use whatever prin- 
cipal she chooses. However, he did want 
her to have as much money as she might 
need. In our business we say that one 
of the great advantages of trusts is their 
flexibility and by that we mean not just 
that you can set up any kind of a trust 
you choose but also that you can give 
your trustee broad discretion to use its 
judgment in the future. For example, 
when you set up a trust, you don’t have 
to decide at that time how much money 
shall be given your children for a college 
education or how much money your 
widow should have if she becomes ill. 
You just set the standard and then leave 
it up to your trustee to apply it to facts 
at a future time. If you do that, how- 
ever, you want to be doubly careful in 


the selection of your trustee. 


Individual Attention 

I once visited with a very wealthy 
man about some changes he wanted‘ to 
make in his will—changes dictated by 
tax considerations. After we had talked 
about some substantial tax savings he 
could make, he suddenly asked, “What 
will happen to my family in your office? 
Will my estate be just one among hun- 
dreds? Who is going to care about my 
wife and my daughters?” 

I explained to this man how a trust 
company operates—that while every ac- 
count has the benefit of all the special- 
ized departments, the investment depart- 
ment, tax accounting department, from 
the point of view of the beneficiaries 
the trust is handled by one administra- 
tive trust officer and all their contacts 
are initially with him. He funnels all the 
facilities of the company to them, and 
if they have questions they ask him to 
get them the answers. 


Who Makes Decisions 


I ‘have emphasized that to a benefici- 
ary the trust officer who administers his 
trust is in effect the trust company al- 
though behind that officer and serving 
that beneficiary are all the specialized 
departments. But, you may say, what 
about that group judgment that trust 
companies are always advertising. If 
I set up a trust, are the decisions made 
by just one officer? The answer, of 
course, is that where the trustee ‘has 
discretion—for example, discretion to use 
principal for the care and support of the 
widow—the officer handling the account 
makes the initial recommendation but 
the final decision on whether to pay and 
how much, must be approved by group of 
officers. 

We have, I hope, gotten away from the 
idea that money put in trust is “tied up.” 
Rather trustees today try to work with 
their beneficiaries on all their financial 
problems—to establish such a close re- 
lationship that they will turn to us 
whenever they’re making a major finan- 
cial decision. And so we find widows 
talking over with us whether they should 
sell their house or whether they can af- 
ford a trip or whether they should pay 
their grandchildren’s school bills—all the 
problems a woman alone wants to talk 
over with someone on whose judgment 
she can rely. And you may be sure, too, 
that these women appreciate the tax 
advantage of giving the final decision on 
the use of principal to the trustee so that 
the trust assets will not be taxable again 
in their estates! 

Group judgment on investments is 
basic in all trust institutions. A trust 
company’s investment department is con- 
stantly reviewing the latest available 
data on all companies whose securities 
are held in trust, and it also reviews the 
holdings in each account at regular in- 
tervals. Its recommendations must be 
approved by an investment committee 
made up of directors. This type of group 
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judgment on investments by a company 
which has no securities to sell is one 
of the most important types of help a 
trust institution has to offer to estate- 
owners. 


A Handicapped Child 


Jn my early years with the trust com- 
pany I had a call one day from an insur- 
ance agent who had just sold a $75,000 
policy to the father of a large family. 
One of this man’s children was severely 
handicapped, and the policy had been 
bought to provide a special fund for the 
care of this child in the event of the 
father’s death. The child at that time 
was a minor, but it was clear that he 
would never be able to manage his own 
property. The mother of the family had 
no business experience and had _ her 
hands full taking care of her growing 
family. 

The agent realized that the father had 
not accomplished what he wanted simply 
by buying the policy—that some means 
had to be devised for the proceeds of 
the policy to be invested and used to 
carry out the father’s intent. He brought 
the father into our office and we set up 
a trust which was then made the bene- 
ficiary of the policy. Under the trust 
agreement, the proceeds of the policy, 
on the father’s death, will be paid to the 
trustee. The trustee will invest the 
money, and the income and principal 
of the trust fund will be used for the 
care of this handicapped child as long 
as he lives, not in amounts fixed in the 
agreement but at such times and in such 
amounts as we find necessary at some 
future date. Upon the child’s death any 
remaining money will be paid over to 
the other children in the family. 

The agent’s sale of this policy had been 
the result of a careful estate planning 
job, and in looking over his client’s as- 
sets he noted what might be called a 





The client 


miscellaneous list of stocks. 
admitted they were stocks he had bought 


on tips from broker friends. The agent 
told the client that if he was going to 
buy common stocks he had no business 
putting them in his safe deposit box and 
forgetting them. If he was too busy to 
watch them himself, ‘he should get some- 
one to do it for him. And so we made 
his trust into a medium for taking care 
of his investments during his lifetime as 
well as taking care of his child after 
his death. He put all his stocks in the 
trust. We gave him investment advice 
but he reserved the right to veto our 
recommendations. We not only keep 


a continuous watch over his investments | 
but we maintain complete and accurate | 


records of income and gains and losses, 


Taxes of Clients 

There 
would like to mention—in this case we 
were not concerned at all with tax say- 
ings. Too often we think of estate plan- 
ning as simply a device to save taxes, 
Actually, my favorite theme in this field 
is: People come first. Saving taxes is 
wonderful, but the most important thing 
for our clients is to have a plan that does 
what they want for the people they love. 
In most estates today you and I can save 
our clients taxes through planning, but 
equally important is being sure the 
money goes to the right people at the 
right time and that these people have 
help in handling this money if they need 
it. 

The example I have just given you 
illustrates two of the most common types 
of help we are called on to provide. 
One is for busy people who don’t have 
time to watch their investments or keep 
proper records, particularly for tax pur- 
poses. Through a living trust or agency 
account doctors, lawyers, dentists and 
business executives—to mention a few— 
get investment counsel plus complete 
record- keeping service. They keep their 
investments in good order with a mini- 
mum amount of their own effort and 
time. 

Trusts for Children 

The other very common type of help 
we provide is for minor children. li 
property is left outright to a minor child, 
the property must be paid over to the 
child’s legal guardian. 
expensive and inflexible. For example, 
under Wisconsin law only 35% of the 
amount over $15,000 can be invested in 
stocks. In many other states there are 
similar restrictions on the investments 
a guardian may make. There are also 
restrictions on the use the guardian may 
make of the minor’s funds, If your 
client wants to set his own pattern for 
investing and using money to be given 
a minor, a trust should be used. It will 
cost less and do more. 

Most agents, I think, are careful not 
to name minors as direct beneficiaries, 
but sometimes minors are named as con- 
tingents and this creates the same prob- 
lems if the direct beneficiary predeceases 
the insured. 

People use trusts for children for other 
reasons than to avoid guardianshiy 3. A 
great concern of parents with moderate 
or large estates today is to teach their 
children—and especially their daughters 
—how to handle money wisely. Many 
mothers and fathers of college-age daugh- 
ters ask for help in figuring out ‘how to 
interest and educate those girls in the 
prudent investment and use of money. 
To me the answer to this question is 4 
great challenge to all financial institu- 
tions. We have done a little in finance 
forums for women and quite a bit in 
personal conferences with our customers 





and beneficiaries—but we have not yet | 


met fully the need. 


Irrevocable Living Trust 
Any number of the trusts I handle are 
irrevocable living trusts set up by 4 
parent for a child. In setting up such 
trusts the parents have, of course, had 
tax considerations in mind—they wanted 
to get the income from securities out of 
their own high income tax brackets and 
into the lower brackets of their children 
or the trust. They have taken advantage 

(Continued on Page 158) 





is one angle of this story | 
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THE MAN FROM 
MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
GETS THE BEST 


Whatever his profession, today’s specialist 
depends more and more upon new and better 
tools of his trade. The life insurance agent, 
for instance, needs increasingly specialized 
training and tools to diagnose a client’s needs 
and plan his future protection. 

The Mutual Benefit Life man not only 
enjoys the unique advantage of offering 
Mutual Benefit Life’s famed True Security 
—he also works with the most comprehen- 
sive sales aids in the life insurance field. 


For example, Mutual Benefit Life provides 
him with: 

Audio-visual presentations, each thor- 
oughly sales-tested before he gets them. 
Merchandising and educational material 
such as the following, designed to reach 
the most lucrative individual prospects: 
a. SELECTIVE GROUP MERCHANDISING — 
An advanced prospecting and selling con- 
cept for intimate contact with the business 
and professional leaders of today—and 
tomorrow. 


b. MEDICAL FIELD KIT AND “MD” PLAN— 
Complete guides to the monied medical 
market. 


c. SELECTIVE INCENTIVE PLAN— 

Brand new packaging of a dynamic selling 

idea to meet the needs of many businesses 

which find usual employee benefit plans 

inadequate. 
Modern selling aids such as these assure 
the Mutual Benefit Life man of a more 
productive, and rewarding career—a more 
predictable and comfortable future. They 
promote TRUE SECURITY not only for 
his clients, but for his family and himself. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


The [| FF Insurance Company 
for TRUE SECURITY 





INSURANCE COMPANY, NEWARK NEW JERSEY 
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Machinery Came To Make Work Of Farmers Easier; 


But Casualties, Impoverishing Many, Followed 


By Epirn F. THompson 


Women’s Editor, Grand Forks, N. D., Herald 


Whether insurance is changing the 
pattern of living among North Dakota 
farmers, or whether changes in farm 
practices have affected insurance is hard 
to tell, but both are a long way from 
what they were 25 years ago. There is 
change among urban dwellers, but a 
quarter of a century ago most families 
carried insurance of several kinds. But 
not the farmer. His response to the 
salesman was, “Pa got along without it 
and did all right and I guessI can.” There 
was a religious angle, too, in the case 
of those who belonged to sects opposed 
to insurance, and there are several. 


What Farm Mechanism Meant 


More than one insurance agent be- 
lieves that the big change was brought 
about by mechanization of the farms. 
When the hired man did the plowing, 
with steady old Bob and Kate, there 
was little likelihood that he might lose 
an arm or leg. With the power ma- 
chinery of today, it is easy to lose a life, 
to say nothing of an arm or leg. Farm- 
ers have learned painfully that there is 
a liability there. 

It is possible that in North Dakota 
state hail insurance was an_ entering 
wedge. When a hail storm, and they are 
not uncommon in my state, wiped out a 
crop almost ready for the combine, and 
the state paid him a fair part of what he 
expected to get for it, the word insur- 
ance became a live thing in his thought. 


Community Converted to Insurance 
Acceptance 


A couple of years ago in one of the 
most resistant communities as far as in- 
surance goes, a farm worker lost his 
arm in a corn shredder. The court case 


did not take long and the farmer had a 


$25,000 judgment against him. Within 
a week, eight farmers in that area 


sought insurance agents. Those things 
turned them into insurance-minded busi- 
ness men, anxious to learn what insur- 
ance offers them With many thousands 
invested in machinery, they realize they 
must have coverage. 

Working in an office with men and 
women from various walks of life, be- 
fore and after insurance policies were 
taken out under a Group plan, you can 
see the difference. There was a desk 
man who went without smoking and 
without a vacation when the second baby 
was born so he could save up nickles 
and dimes enough to pay for his wife’s 
hospitalization. For years some of those 
men never seemed to have a cent to 
spend because they felt they should be 
building up a reserve if something would 
go wrong. It was too slow and person- 
ality warping. 


Chip in to Pay Funeral Expenses 


While Joe’s wife didn’t die, other 
men’s wives did and in more than one 
case the staff went into their pockets 
—five dollars apiece—to help him with 
funeral expenses which on top of hos- 
pital bills swamped him financially. The 
employer contributed, too. In this re- 
spect insurance has worked two ways. 
Now the paycheck, with the: insurance 
taken out, is spendable and Joe isn’t 
pinching on every side to build up his 
reserve, 


It isn’t treatment on the psychiatrist’s 
couch which gives many a young man 
that expression of “The World is my 
oyster.” They have taken care of their 
families the best they know how, and 
while they groan and grumble when the 
premium notice comes from the insur- 
ance company, they pay it, and are glad 
they can do it that way. They know that 


without it the family never could con- 
tinue to live in the home they are now 
paying for, nor the children go to col- 
lege, if anything should happen to the 
breadwinner. To lay up half such a 
fund they would have to pinch all the 
joy out of life. They also know that 
unless he were a superman, if such a 
fund were laying around, it would be 
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before settling on the Company 


you want to represent! 
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Ngee you want to be a producing agent or organize an 
| agency all your own, you will do well to look at the State 

Life. That’s because State Life—headed by aggressive and 
experienced men—offers everything that it takes to interest 
and develop agents and agency managers . . . liberal compensa- 
tion with retirement provisions, thorough training courses for 
) agents and agency management, career financing plan for new 


men and a host of other advantages too numerous to mention 
here. So write immediately for all details. There are terrific 
opportunities in many states. 

DIHL H. LUCUS—Director of Agencies 
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dipped into time and again, and never 
would be large enough to do any good. 

As it is, the family lives up to what is 
available and father can build a better 
bridge, easier sell a car, or be a better 
school teacher without that nagging 
question, “Can I afford it?” every time 
he puts his hand in his pocket. 

It was a very young man who said, 
“The sweetest three words in life are, 
‘I love you,’” but while his grandmother, 
who is alone now, admits their impor- 
tance she gets a real glow the first of the 
month when she opens the blue letter 
which begins, “Enclosed is check.” 


Happier Atmosphere in Homes 


The thousands of young men and 
women flooding our colleges and univer- 
sities have a fair proportion whose ed- 
ucation is financed by the insurance 
which father, grandfather or even god- 
father took out years ago. The registrar 
of a university claims that while they 
have no accurate estimate, from what 
they see and hear on the campus, that 
the proportion is larger than we think. 
_ Taking all these worries off the fam- 
ily man’s mind—and goodness knows he 
has plenty—gives him a freedom of emo- 
tion that without doubt helps him to 
realize his potential. Nothing sours the 
atmosphere of a home faster than con- 
stant denial and disappointment. Noth- 
ing starts the corners of a housewife’s 
mouth on the downward trend more 
quickly than to be bothered because she 
constantly pinches on food. 


Why Author’s Viewpoint Changed 


I went through my childhood with a 
definite antipathy to the word insurance. 
I had heard my father say that he car- 
ried $3,000 insurance (65 years ago), my 
first contact with the word. When it 
was explained to me, in some way the 
idea was left that it was a preparation 
for his death. The next contact was 
when some one spoke of the payment 
of several thousands to a grieving family 
to take the place of the kind, good fa- 
ther who had been taken. That set no 
better. As far as insurance went I sim- 
ply had to arrive at “the age of reason” 
before I could endure the word. 

Conversion to the insurance mind 
sometimes comes slowly to those who 
have few family responsibilities. 
young business woman whom I know 
had an apartment across the hall from 
an insurance agent. He sold her a policy 
about the right size for her income. 
year later he told her that the rates 
were going up and she was not getting 


(Continued on Page 160) 
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“Cinematic Learning re brings the Agent face-to-face 


0 With actual sales situations, as he pits his selling ability against the firm 


objections of true-to-life “celluloid prospects.” This realistic approach to ERKS HIRE 
: ay ; ; LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
: Sales training is a Berkshire exclusive designed to assure our Career Life, Accident & Sickness, Pension Plans, Annuities 


1 Agents greater income from more successful sales... quickly! 
W. Rankin Furey, C.L.U., President 
George D. Covell, C.L.U., Agency Vice President 






“Cinematic Learning” is only one phase of a complete Berkshire 






program, featuring the latest sales training methods and techniques. PITTSFIELD, MASS. * AMUTUAL COMPANY °« 1851 
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Day on Debit 


(Continued from Page 25) 


My son is ready for college. Could 
you help us find out what scholarships are 
offered, and what courses he should pur- 
sue? 

I have several small policies my parents 
gave me. I can’t see any value m con- 
tinuing paying the premiums. Would you 
look at them and advise me what to do? 

We are having marital troubles. In a 
few weeks divorce procecdings will be 
aired in the court. What should I do with 
my life insurance policies? What changes 
am I allowed to make in my beneficiary 
designation? 

My husband died several years ago and 
I never changed the beneficiary on my life 
insurance policy because I could not make 
up my mind which one of my children I 
should leave it to. Could you list the 
various ways I could arrange the benefici- 
ary clause so as to be fair to each? 

My National Service life imsurance 
policy lapsed because I mailed the pre- 
miums too late. Would you help me_ to 
reinstate it? 

My grandfather has lost his sight. We 
are still paying premiums on several small 
policies. Would you look at them and 
tell us if he is eligible for any disability 
benefits ? 

Johnnie answered each question after 
talking over the problems with the indi- 
vidual. Sure it took time and in some 
cases the discussions delayed him. His 
manager said it is easy to note, how- 
ever, that getting so close to policy- 
holders and giving them the best advice 
within their comprehension and experi- 
ence has been a keystone relationship 
and insurance builder for Johnnie and 
many other agents. 

Why Agents Are so Highly Regarded 

In summing up this day with a debit 
insurance agent I am convinced that 
these men are among the best repre- 
sentatives of American enterprise and 
of great value to the institution of in- 
surance as they constantly preach its 
benefits in the center of the family and 
add to the prestige of insurance by 
winning such highly respected esteem 
of the family unit. 





Weekly Premium Volume 


(Continued from Page 25) 


movement. It is also partially a result 
of sales training and sales promotion 
beamed largely at the Ordinary market. 
It is influenced by young men coming 
into our ranks who do not quite under- 
stand the philosophy of paying by the 
week as do some of us of an earlier 
generation. These are young men from 
homes where payment by the month 
has been the order of the day. And, 
furthermore, it is a reflection of sales 
activities which are concentrated to an 
ever greater extent in areas of greater 
economic stability. 
Changes in -Family Situations 

“Ail of us have marveled at the 
changes noted by the debit agent, for 
instance, in family situations even in 
the short duration between  calls— 
changes which provide an inexhaustible 
supply of prospecting situations as well 
as prospects. Look what may happen in 
the fortnight since the debit agent has 
called and just in one family: Mary has 
become engaged, Bill received a raise in 
pay. Sister Sue who lives across the 
street is soon to have a baby. In 
another part of town brother John has 
been advanced to night manager of the 
bakery plant. And, according to Mrs. 
Jones, Mr. Smith and the man down the 
street are about to form a partnership 
in the grocery business. 

“Just multiply these incidents among 
the families on whom the debit agent 
calls and you will see why our total 
debit continues to be a golden key that 
opens the door to opportunities un- 
limited in the sale of the premium notice 
Ordinary. By far the bulk of sales of 
premium notice Ordinary arises out of 
the debit or out of contacts made on 
the debit. Here is a boundless source 
of prospects.” 


Estates and Trust Companies 


(Continued from Page 154) 


of their lifetime gift tax exemptions and 
the gift tax rates which are lower than 
the estate tax rates. They have kept 
control out of a youngster’s hands. But 
they have also hoped that through the 
trust the children would learn something 
about handling money and also where 
to turn for help. 

I think of one such trust a father set 
up for his son when the son was just 
about 16. We accumulated the income 
till he was 21 and then we started 
paying him a xed allowance. When he 
reached 25, we started paying him all 
of the income. He will get the principal 
when he is 35. He is now married and 
has several children. 

Recently when he asked about the 
beneficiary on the insurance the trust 
owns on his life he mentioned that he 
had just made all his own insurance 
payable to his estate. I explained that 
this would cost him unnecessary Wiscon- 
sin inheritance taxes and adminstration 
expenses. As soon as he understood this, 
he had his life agent change the bene- 
ficiary on his policies so that they are 
now payable to his wife if she survives 


‘ 


him and if she does not, to the trust 
under his will for his children. 

To me this story illustrates the value 
of establishing for a young person a 
continuing relationship with a financial 
adviser. In this case it just happened 
the question that came up was insurance. 
The important thing is to have an ex- 
perienced adviser standing by to give 
a word of caution or advice at the right 
time. 


Trusts as Gifts to Young People 


High income taxes have made gifts 
more popular than ever, and trusts are 
a logical medium for gifts to young 
people. If it is expected that such trusts 
will buy insurance on the lives of the 
children, it is a good idea to spell that out 
in the trust agreement. Recently, we 
worked with a customer who wanted to 
set up some substantial trusts for his 
grandchildren, and he wanted these trusts 
to buy insurance on their lives. He had 
never been insurable himself, and he 
kept saying how wonderful it would be 
for these children to have these policies. 
So we wrote right into the agreement 
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Executives, 


“Reinsurance Exclusively” 
hold for you? 


Why do so many leading life insurance companies 
choose North American Reassurance when reinsuring 
portions of their risks? ‘The answer is simple. 

They value the special benefits they enjoy by 
associating with North American Re, the world’s 
largest company devoted exclusively to life reinsurance. 
They also value highly the entirely non-competitive 
nature of their relationship with North American. 


Many of these benefits are described in our new 
booklet, entitled, ‘“Reinsurance Exclusively.” 
Naturally there’s a copy waiting for you. Between the 
covers is information of real value to you and 


For your complimentary copy simply attach your 
personal or business card to this advertisement 


NORTH AMERICAN 
REASSURANCE COMPANY 


161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
MUrray Hill 7-1870 
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Catherine Cleary 


Miss Cleary, a former Assistant Treas- 
urer of the United States and a trustee 
of Northwestern Mutual Life, is vice 
president of First Wisconsin Trust Co, 
She is a former president of Bank 
Women of America. 

Daughter of the late M. J. Cleary, 
president of Northwestern Mutual, she 
was graduated from University of Wis- 
consin Law School with high honors, 
After a year in the legal department of 
a manufacturing firm and three years 
with a Chicago law firm she joined the 
First Wisconsin Trust. She is actively 
engaged in Milwaukee life, her interests 
including Children’s Hospital, Visiting 
Nurses. Association, Milwaukee Art 
League, Milwaukee Sanitarium and Mil- 
waukee Downer College. 











bought insurance cn other members of 
the family from a particular agent, and 
we suggested that we should work out 
the trust program with him. This points 
up a fact I would like to emphasize, 
that the trustee should purchase insur- 
ance on the lives of the children. With- 
out such a provision there may a legal 
question as to whether the trustee is 
authorized to buy insurance. 

In this case the family already had 
3ecause practically all of their cus- 
tomers have a relationship with an agent, 
trust institutions have very few oppor- 
tunities to refer business to agents. 
Most of our customers have established 
relationships with a life agent and we 
would never attempt to interfere with 
that relationship. We find, similarly, 
that most agents do not want to inter- 
fere with banking relationships — they 
refer their clients for trust service to the 
bank with which the clients do business. 


Need for Management 


While the need for management is 
highlighted in the case of the business 
owner, there are many cases where the 
need for management may arise chiefly 
from the characteristics of the bene- 
ficiaries rather than the estate assets. 
Minors are the classic example. I would 
like to suggest to you that many widows 
need and would welcome the services of 
a professional executor and trustee. Only 
rarely today do we see a widow who has 
never written a check or made a bank 
deposit. But we do know that the first 
year after her husband’s death is a 
period of tremendous adjustments for 
every widow. Some of those adjustments 
are financial and it means everything to 
a woman to have an experienced adviser 
selected by her husband to whom she can 
turn for help and advice—not just once 
but constantly. 

I am sure many of you have had the 
experience of explaining a man’s insur- 
ance to his widow and then a few months 
later having her ask you questions that 
show she remembers nothing of what 
was said. This is partly due to lack ot 
business experience and therefore un- 
derstanding, but it is also due to her 
being overwhelmed by the changes i 
her life and the new responsibilities she 
must assume. The thing a woman alone 
gets the most of is free advice from well- 
meaning friends and eager salesmen. 
Her husband can plan to help her 
weather the confusion of this period by 
naming an executor in whom he has 
confidence and to whom she can turn for 
help. 

Life insurance companies and_ trust 
companies are financial institutions. To 
some people that means marble halls and 
piles of money. But to you and me the 
focus of our business is the individual 
person—the individual we serve and the 
people he wants to protect. We can do 
a better job for those people together 
than either of us can do alone. We have 
a common goal—building the best pos- 
sible estates and estate plans for our 
clients and the people they love. 





This article consists of extracts from an 
address made by Miss Cleary to agents 
of Northwestern Mutual Life. 
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SECURITY 
MUTUALS 
FAMILY 
PLAN ! 


Here’s a brand new “tailored” family plan designed 






to appeal to any prospect because it brings you the flexibility you 


need to fit insurance to your prospects. 


Xf 





Security Mutual’s Family Plan lets your prospects 
select exactly the type of life coverage 
they want, then protects the rest of the family, too. 





> You see, Security’s new Family Plan consists of a Dependents’ 
_ ) Insurance Rider covering wife and children that can 
89 y be added to any one of our “1600” series permanent life policies. 
un- f 

h ' P : 
4 in What’s more, other riders such as Family Income, Level Term, 
sl 
ome Premium Waiver, Accidental Death, can be attached 
vell- ; ; 
men. } to this base policy. 

her : 

1 by : i ‘ 

i , That’s flexibility for you! That’s Security Mutual’s Family 

| 10r 

Plan ...a plan you can sell! 
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ys Contact your Security Mutual Agency today, or write... 
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security mutual life insurance company 
Te RLDOGeS venionanioe, eMinely <eimsebae? out (Uuilteal responsibility 


84 EXCHANGE STREET, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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Change In Dakota 


(Continued from Page 156) 


any younger and she had better take 
out a second policy before the rate 
changed. 

She took the second one, but was not 
too happy about it. A few years later 
she borrowed on it when ill for several 
months. She paid it up in dribbles. 
After her marriage, with house pay- 
ments and furniture to buy, she thought 
she ought to drop it, but her husband 


talked her out of that idea. But now 
they use it for loans for such un- 
budgeted expense as a longer vacation 
trip than that month’s spending money 
would permit and pay up in succeeding 
months. Now she is thinking of her 
foolish grumbling as she paid for it 
over the years, for it is paid up and 
she has $3,000 she hasn’t decided what 
to use for. The larger policy still rides. 

For my own insurance problem, there 
is none. The companies who hold my 
property insurance policies make money 
off of me. In 50 years I have collected 
only $100 on home and household fur- 
nishing. A little fire from an apron 


blowing across the kitchen stove burned 
up the apron, a broom and a shelf, but 
the entire room had to be repainted. My 
health is a constant thing with no claims. 
It never seemed quite right to put one 
in for the occasional checkup I have. 
But others in the office never would 
have gotten out of debt for hospital and 
medical bills had they not been covered. 
They don’t have to sell the car when the 
wife receives a fractured spine in an 
automobile accident, nor when Susie has 


a bout of pneumonia following the 
measles. How much better workmen 


they are without that additional ques- 
tion, “How can I ever pay for it?” 











INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Home Office: Los Angeles / W. B. Stannard, Vice President 


For Repeat Buyers, 


* 


Repeat Advantages 


Pleasant surprises await the repeat buyer of Occidental 
life insurance when he adds to his program through sup- 
plemental riders on his original policy. (And many do!) 


Each such new purchase attached to his original policy 
represents a cost advantage under our plan of “cheaper 
by the dozen.” He buys new coverage at lower rates 
because the original policy carries an important part of 
the administrative cost load. 


That's why buyers with their big insurance needs still to 
come, family or business, can profitably start — and stay 
— with an Occidental plan. 


Just one more advantage of what we call “Change-Easy” 
insurance. 













We pay Lifetime Renewals...they last as long as you do! 





Edith F. Thompson 


For 25 years Edith F. Thompson has 
been editor of the women’s pages of the 
Grand Forks Herald and is easily the 
best known woman of her state. She 
has covered so many conferences and 
meetings of women’s federations, clubs 
and other affiliations that she no longer 
can keep count. An expert observer in 
a wide range of activities, these include 
much first hand knowledge of farms 
and the people who live on them. All of 
this knowledge and contact has aided 
her in getting out some of the most 
readable pages reflecting women’s affairs 
in the West. 

Grand Forks Herald is owned by the 
Ridder family which also publishes the 
New York Journal of Commerce and 
several other daily papers. Editor and 
publisher of Grand Forks Herald is H. 
M. Oppegard and he has been with the 
paper for years. The Herald began pub- 
lication in 1879 at the time the railroad 
first reached Grand Forks. The paper 
is staunch Republican in policy and 
under Mr. Oppegard has been a sort of 
journalistic training school for many 
members of the Ridder family, as well 
as for a lot of youngsters breaking into 
journalism all of whom have done well 
in that field, two of whom are FE. T. 
Thompson of the staff of Life magazine 
and Elsie Ann Brown of Time. 














Moore Works Constantly 
By Personal Appointments 








DAVID N. MOORE 


David N. Moore of the C. Calvin 
Stephenson Agency, Penn Mutual Life, 
Kansas City, who has qualified for that 
company’s Million Club in 1956-1957 and 
this year, works only on a personal ap- 
pointment basis and those appointments 
are obtained by use of the telephone. 
He has found that the key to his success 
in the life insurance business has been 
continuous telephone prospecting. This 
enables him to make contacts with an 
enormous number of persons each month 
and to ascertain their desirability as 
prospects with a minimum of endeavor. 

Mr. Moore said to The Gold Book: 

“T was born in Louisville, son of @ 
3aptist minister. My parents lived im 
Kansas City while I was growing uP 
and became acquainted with the area. 

“T attended William Jewell College at 
Liberty, Mo., and it was in that city 
I found a most ready market. After @ 
short time as a mortician and as an 
agent of general insurance, | joined the 
Stephenson agency in 1954. I earned 
membership in the President’s Club and 
the “500” Club during my first year with 
the Penn Mutual and was named “Man 
of the Year” in 1955. I attended the com- 
pany’s fourth management assistants 
school, have been an agency supervisor 
since October, 1954. 
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The Home Office Sales Development Team no. 1 ina Series 
The men pictured participate in the program of the Home Office 
Schools . . . they and scores of their teammates are specialists in 
some phase of life insurance . . . many have a record of successful 
field selling. 

They are responsible for the Estate Control Plan School, de- 
signed to form a broad foundation in programmed life insurance 
selling . . . the Advanced School which provides important train- 
ing in Estate Analysis and Business Insurance. 

They are responsible for sales tools, selling aids and program- 
ming plans that help assure the success of the Avtna Life salesman. 

vin They keep the field force alert to changing conditions which open 
#8 fresh opportunities for more life insurance sales. 

nd Their experience and follow-through stand behind the A°tna 
wil Life man. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


Affiliates: 
ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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Brother And Sister Fellows Of 


Society Of Actuaries 


New Fellows of the Society of Actu- 
aries are a brother and his sister. It 
is the first time in the Society’s 
history that such a relationship between 
Fellows has existed. 


The new Fellows are Mary Ellen 
Yardley of Fidelity Mutual Life and 
Charles A. Yardley of New England 


Life. Their father is Charles H. Yardley, 
second vice president and comptroller of 
Penn Mutual Life. 


Mary Ellen’s Background 


Mary Ellen was born in Philadelphia 
and raised in the nearby suburban area 
of Lower Marion. In high school there 
she attained membership in the National 
Honor Society. She is a graduate of 
Swarthmore College, class of ’47 where 
she majored in mathematics. Following 
graduation she entered the actuarial de- 
partment of Fidelity Mutual. She is a 
member of American Association of Uni- 
versity Women and is currently treasurer 
of the women’s association and president 


group of her 
include reading, 


of the Young Adult’s 
church. Her hobbies 
traveling and bridge. 

When Mary Ellen was a senior at 
Swarthmore she investigated the areas 
of employment available to the mathe- 
matics major. Since she was certain she 
did not want to teach the suggestion 
was made to her by the late Dr. Arnold 
Dresden, at that time chairman of the 
mathematics department at Swarthmore, 
that she enter the actuarial field. He 
introduced her to the then actuary of 
Fidelity Mutual with the result that she 
became an actuarial student of the com- 
pany. 

How Charles A. Became an Actuary 


Charles A., born in Philadelphia, was 
graduated from Dartmouth in 1948 magna 
cum laude with the highest distinction in 
mathematics. He also won the Phi Beta 
Kappa key. He had given serious con- 
sideration to the profession of college 
teaching. In the spring of 1948 when he 
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YOURS FREE Zhe Greenbrier Convention Story 


Send today for your copy of this beautifully illustrated, 32-page brochure which 
gives you complete information on all the facilities of The Greenbrier. Write 
direct to Charles L. Norvell, Director of Sales. Information is also available at 
The Greenbrier’s reservation offices at: New York, 17 East 45th Street, 


MU 2-4300; Boston, 73 Tremont Street, 
LA 3-4497; Chicago, 77 West Washington 
Street, RA 6-0624; Washington, D.C., 
Investment Building, RE 7-2642. 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS : 








INFORMAL BUSINESS CAPITAL 

. this is the reputation earned by The Greenbrier 
through its many generations of serving the every need 
of the nation’s executives, business-wise as well as vaca- 
tion-wise. At The Greenbrier you'll find all you could 
wish for and more in modern group accommodations 
for as many as 1,000. For example, the newly con- 
structed, air-conditioned West Wing features an audi- 
torium with a 42 foot stage, the latest sound and pro- 
jection equipment, splendid banquet arrangements and 
a theatre with CinemaScope screen. In addition, The 
Greenbrier provides unsurpassed sport facilities, extraor- 
dinary service, wonderful dining and luxurious comfort. 


SPECIAL WINTER RATES 


Effective December 1, 1958 to 
February 28, 1959. 


$23 PER DAY, PER PERSON, 
SINGLE 


$21 PER DAY, PER PERSON, 
DOUBLE 
Rates Include: a spacious, lux- 
urious room, and The Green- 
brier’s traditionally fine meals. 
PLUS: golf course green fees 
(playable much of the winter) 
—swimming in magnificent in- 
door pool—membership in the 
Old White Club—and gratuities 
to service personnel. 


THE 
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THE YARDLEYS—Mary Ellen, Charles H. and Charles A. 


was discussing with his sister various 
types of summer jobs she advised him to 
take the actuarial exams then open to 
college students and to apply for a sum- 
mer position in the actuarial department 
of an insurance company so that he 


might have an opportunity to evaluate 
his interest in this type of work. He 
got a position as a temporary summer 
employe of New England Life and then 
took graduate work at Harvard from 
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State of Indiana. 


JOSEPH |. CUMMINGS 
President 








EMPIRE LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


2801 North Meridian Street 


Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


This Building Houses the Records of More Than 
230,000 Policyholders of Our Company. 


Over 143 Million of Life Insurance in Force in the 


Our 50th Anniversary Year 


September, 1948. to March, 1949, his 
objective then being to become a mathe- 
matics teacher. Leaving Harvard in 
March, 1949. he got married and joined 
New England actuarial department asa 
permanent employe. He has been super- 
visor of the dividend and research see- 
tions of the actuarial department. 

He says he was good enough in math 
at high school except that he didn’t get 
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The 1794 ledger of Insurance Company of North America records the 
premium for an unusual life insurance risk on one John Collett, a Ship’s 









We’ve been doing the unusual since 1794 


164 years of progressive INA history are behind 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 


...a company you will want to watch—and know! 


From the 18th century quill pen to the 20th century 
electronic computer, INA has led the Fire and Cas- 
ualty sales pace. 


Now, for an American buying public that expects 
complete insurance service on a one-stop basis, INA 
has invested $12,500,000 in its new Life affiliate to 
meet that demand. 


INA history has been to break with tradition. And 
that is what Life Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica is doing, with its competitive and unusual line of 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


modern Life, A&S and Group policies. Thirty-one 
regional Life departments serve the 20,000 independ- 
ent INA agents and brokers and their millions of 
policyholders. In parallel, seven full-time Life field 
organizations are established. 


Now, the vast resources, experience and daring of 
INA will give its representatives an even more profit- 
able sales advantage. 


ComMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE—Life, Fire, Cas- 
ualty and Marine—dictates .. . 












Master, who was insured “against Algerines and other Barbary Corsairs 
in a Voyage from Philadelphia to London . . . valuing himself at Drs. 5000.” 
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Valerie Kasurak, Excelsior Life, 


Has High Persistency Rate 


With more than two and a half mil- 
lion of business in force Valerie Kasurak, 
an agent in Windsor, Ontario, for Ex- 
celsior Life of Toronto since 1948, has 
a persistency rate which has never been 
below 95%. As a result she has had an 
unbroken membership in the National 
Quality Award. 

Miss Kasurak’s insurance market is 
the business and professional man in 
the 40 to 60 age group. She uses pre- 
approach letters for every insurance 
need and places her emphasis on pro- 
gramming and business insurance. Half 
of her business comes from her own 
old policyholders. She has been a con- 
sistent member of Excelsior  Life’s 
Quarter Million and Half Million pro- 
duction clubs. 

Before entering life insurance Miss 
Kasurak was secretary to the Adminis- 


trator of Windsor Social Services and 
before that was private secretary to the 
mayor of Windsor. This accounts for 
her continuing interest in civic activities. 
She is presently on the board of seven 
civic organizations in Windsor and in 
1955 was chosen “Ukrainian of the Year” 
for Michigan and Ontario. 

Miss Kasurak is immediate past presi- 
dent of the Windsor Life Underwriters 
Association, a member of the status 
committee of NALU; and a life and 
qualifying member of the Women Lead- 
ers Round Table. She spoke before the 
Detroit convention of NALU last year 
and has been a speaker on Life Under- 
writers Association of Canada regional 
convention programs and before local 
service clubs. 

Her enthusiasm for her work is re- 
vealed in her observation that “the life 





VALERIE KASURAK 


insurance business is the greatest... 
all this warmth of human relations—and 
commissions, too.” 





DANIEL COHEN AGENCY 


SASSON E. KASHI AGENCY 
VIDA AGENCY, INC. 

HUNT AGENCY 

LEON LEVINE AGENCY 
MARK DAVIS AGENCY 
SAMUEL GORE AGENCY 





LILLIAN F. DOUGLASS AGENCY 


33 Maiden Lane, 


CITIZENS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A STOCK COMPANY 


LIFE: Participating and Non-Participating 2 


GROUP LIFE 
GROUP CREDIT LIFE 





Inquiries invited from Brokers and Surplus Writers 


METROPOLITAN AGENCIES 


60 E. 42nd St., New York 17 

11 W. 42nd St., New York 36 

116 Nassau St., New York 38 

41-29 41st St., Sunnyside, N. Y. 

14 E. Sunrise Hgwy., Freeport, N. Y. 
925 Willis Ave., Albertson, N. Y. 

114 Main St., Hempstead, N. Y. 

47 Broadway, West Hempstead, N. Y. 


Crd 


Home Office 


New York 38. N. Y. 
BOWLING GREEN 9-9100 


OF NEW YORK 


YUkon 6-8450 
BRyant 9-3214 
BArclay 7-3568 
YUkon 6-5935 
FReeport 8-6520 
Ploneer 6-2380 
IVanhoe 1-2121 
IVanhoe 9-6268 








Small Group — McDonald 
(Continued from Page 45) 


business-like basis in terms which the 
executive can understand and justify to 
his associates. 

Before calling on a prospect get as 
much preliminary information as possible, 
In Group insurance it is important not 
only to know about the individual with 
whom you will deal, but also the nature 
of the firm’s products or services, rela- 
tionship with employes, and the pros- 
pect’s general competitive problems. Be 
prepared to talk intelligently about the 
prospect’s business, and to relate your 
proposal specifically to the prospect's 
own particular situation. 

Sell the Group plan as the employer's 
plan, not the insurance company’s—pro- 
tection from which he, rather than the 
insurance company, will get the full 
appreciation. 

In Group insurance you will frequently 
find several variations which appear to 
satisfy the individual prospect’s needs, 
However, if more than one plan is 
offered, the canvass loses effectiveness 
and the prospect may become confused, 
Guide the prospect’s thinking to the 
Group program which you are convinced 
will best suit the particular needs. Your 
ability to convince a prospect will be 
directly proportionate to your own con- 
viction. 

Group benefits have a great personal 
appeal to the executives of business 
firms. It is effective to select one coy- 
erage which will arouse the greatest 
interest and use that as a door opener. 
For example, the current nation-wide 
interest in Medical Expense protection 
will often gain immediate attention be- 
cause of its dramatic appeal. A news 
clipping or other information regarding 
the recent death or serious illness of 
a key employe of some firm will help 
you drive home the value of and need 
for a Group plan. 

Careful screening of prospects, ade- 
quate advance preparation for your can- 
vass and planned follow-up are doubly 
important because of the stakes involved. 

Above all, take advantage of every 
opportunity to learn all you can about: 
Group insurance—the market, the prod- 
ucts, underwriting rules and sales tech- 
niques—to reduce lost motion in your 
sales efforts and to capitalize on this 
valuable and rewarding market. 

Every field man who is a true practi- 
tioner of his profession recognizes that 
he has an obligation to offer his skills 
and service wherever they are needed. 
His friends and neighbors employed in 
the smaller businesses in the community 
need the benefits of Group insurance just 
as much as those who are employed in 
larger firms. They and their families 
may never receive the benefits of Group 
insurance unless you see to it that they 
are offered to them. 





Brother and Sister 
(Continued from Page 162) 


along too well in trigonometry during 
his senior year. Because of this he was 
going to drop math courses when he 
entered Dartmouth and planned to take 
a pre-medical course. However, his 
father insisted that he take some math 
during his freshman year. He got along 
so well that he majored in it. 

Charles A., was a member of Brook- 
line (Mass.) Retirement Board from 
1951 to 1953. He lives in Needham 
Heights, Mass. His wife was the former 
Phillis Ripley and their four children 
are Stephen, 8; Janet, 5; Susan, 4; and 
Mary 2. 


The Father 


Charles H. Yardley, father of Mary 
Ellen and Charles A., born in Bristol, 
Pa. is a graduate of Swarthmore, class 
of ’19, with a B.A. degree. He is 4 
Phi Beta Kappa. He joined Penn Mu- 
tual in 1934 as assistant comptroller, 
was advanced to comptroller and then to 
second vice president and comptroller. 
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well-balanced 


A well-balanced company is, we believe, a company 


poet 





..- whose financial position is strong 


... Whose geographical market embraces a 
balance of metropolitan, town and rural 
areas 


. .. whose policy contracts include all funda- 
mental coverages... 


... whose contributions to its industry have 
been recognized as outstanding 
... whose growth has been steady and uniform 


... whose size is sufficiently large to assure 
confidence and prestige 


... whose management, nevertheless, has 
never lost the common touch with agent 
and policyholder 


.»- whose reputation as a friendly company 
has been consistently upheld . 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA ¢« PENNSYLVANIA 
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Making Good Use of Leisure 


Richard M. Baker of Murrell Broth- 
ers Agency, Los Angeles, Mutual Bene- 
fit Life, has a great many interests 
which enable him and his family to en- 
joy their leisure time. On his office walls 
are mallards and redheads, and pictures 
of 165-lb. marlins caught with twelve- 
pound test line, and he is a skier of 
note. His wife, Betty, his son, Dan 
Murrell Baker, and his two daughters, 
Laila and Robin, enjoy these sports with 
him. Although he took 11 vacations last 
year, his twenty-first in the business, he 
maintained his place as an outstanding 
field man. Life member of both Million 
Dollar Round Table and National Asso- 
ciates, the leading 25 producers of Mu- 


tual Benefit Life, he is a _ perennial 
leader of Murrell Brothers Agency, 
which has 11 million dollar writers. 


The Bakers live in San Marino. His 
swimming pool is a focus of interest for 
the children and their friends. His 
garden awards have included prize 
azaleas and camelias. There is a basket- 
ball court, but a Labrador retriever is an 
extra hazard when Dan and his play- 
mates use it. 

Dick was recently president of the 
University Club, Los Angeles. A native 
Californian he is a graduate of the 


RICHARD M. BAKER 


University of Oregon and is past presi- 
dent of a Greek letter fraternity. 





Agency Management Training — Metzger 


(Continued from Page 50) 


ticipating. These levels consist of: 
agency managers, their unit and district 
managers, managerial training personnel 
of the department of agency and sales 
management training, and, most impor- 
tantly, the interested field vice president. 
The latter reviews and approves the 
projects completed by the agency and 
unit managers and provides for effective 
and efficient follow-up. The approach is 
to the various segments of the unit 
manager’s job, comprising the recruiting, 
training and supervision of agents, and 
business management. 

Between March, 1956, and December, 
1957, 43 segments on training were con- 
ducted throughout the United States and 
were attended by 112 agency managers 
and 498 unit managers of the Society. 

In the transition from the general 
agency to a branch office system, com- 
pany managers have carried over many 
of the traditions of the general agency. 
The company has allowed them a con- 
siderable latitude and discretion in the 
management of their agencies while at 
the same time it has endeavored to estab- 
lish minimum standards of performance. 

The Segments on Training were de- 
voted primarily to assisting agency and 
unit managers to develop and produce 
in writing a standard Agency Induction 
Training Program for the new sales- 
man’s first 90 days under contract. This 
spells out precisely what the new sales- 
man is expected to do, and the nature 
of the training he will receive. 

Under the Equitable’s Unit Manager 
System, emphasis is directed toward the 
ideal of training salesmen on the job. 
Consequently, unit and district managers 
are expected to show the new man how 
to sell under actual field conditions 
rather than by office role-playing. 


Integrated Training 

There are six courses in our integrated 
training program ranging from a license 
course to advanced life underwriting. In 
the first three, the unit manager is ex- 
pected to supply the field training while 
the home office supplies the knowledge 
part through a series of correspondence 
courses. With the exception of the large 
metropolitan sections of the country, 
agents are enrolled in correspondence 
courses and send their completed an- 
swers to the home office where they 
are graded. In most instances the lessons 
are returned to the unit manager who 


then reviews them with the new sales- 
man. To put into actual sales practice 
what the salesman has learned, the unit 
manager takes him out on “live” inter- 
views. 

At the successful completion of the 
third course, there are a variety of 


success. 











We wish to thank our many friends in the Industry 
who have helped to make our First Anniversary as 


General Agents of the Citizens Life a remarkable 


We pledge to continue our prompt and attentive 
services to you, backed by our Company's whole- 


hearted understanding and cooperation. 


SASSOON E. KASHI AGENCY 
CITIZENS LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 

116 Nassau Street 


New York 38, New York 
BArclay 7-3568 


instructor-conducted courses which the 
agent is encouraged to attend. These are 
presented by traveling home office in- 
structors — “carrying training to the 
agency level.” Such courses include the 
several programming courses of the com- 
pany, a course in advanced life under- 
writing, two courses in business insur- 
ance and some specialties such as the 
Assured Home Ownership Plan, Salary 
Savings Insurance, Group Insurance, 
Pension Trusts and others. Obviously, 
the unit manager is well-trained in the 
use of all our sales tools and is expected 
to follow-up on home office training. 
Agency Recruiting Program 

Currently, the company is conducting 
a Segment on Recruiting which covers 
such items as the type of man desired 
as a life insurance salesman; how to ob- 
tain the new man; Society’s selection 
process, including use and administration 
of selection tests and other aids; teach- 
ing of techniques for interviewing pros- 
pective salesmen; financing new sales- 
men; presenting the life insurance ca- 
reer; demonstrations on the use of the 
Society’s new recruiting manual. At the 
conclusion of the recruiting conference 
every manager is required to formulate 
his Agency Recruiting Program. Under 
the present schedule, it takes about one 
and a half years to offer any given seg- 
ment to all agencies providing a con- 
tinuous training program for top and 
middle field sales management. 

A definite consideration underlying 
the program has been a conscientious 
endeavor to promote the idea of the 
career field man. So far as the Society 
is concerned, it is desired to offer a 
genuine career in the field regardless 
of whether the individual aspires to be 
a career life underwriter, a career unit 
sales manager or a career agency sales 
manager. Indeed, the amount of take- 
home pay does not vary much for the 
leaders in any of the three categories. 

The program provides a plan for train- 
ing those who seem to have the aptitude 
for managerial work from the time they 
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join the Society as new salesmen 
through junior salesmen, to field as- 


sistants, to unit managers, to career unit 
sales managers or career agency man- 
agers. At the same time, it enables a 
man at any point along the way to 
change his mind and devote his full 
energies to selling, becoming a senior 
salesman and finally a career life under- 
writer. 


Why Men May Leave 
Management Post 

Our experience has demonstrated that 
men leave management for a wide variety 
of reasons—other than blandishments of 
seemingly greater opportunities with 
other life insurance companies. Some- 
times it is a matter of health. In other 
cases men find that the contacts they 
have built up over the years while work- 
ing with new and established members 
of their units provide them with a 
clientele growing in number and financial 
stature, and they desire to capitalize on 
these sales possibilities. Also, as some 
organization men grow older, they want 
tc be relieved of the constant pressure 
of organization work—of seeking, find- 
ing, interviewing, selecting and _ hiring 
new personnel; of training them from 
raw recruits to established salesmen; of 
meeting the company objectives of re- 
cruiting and development. 

There are also men whose wives prefer 
to have them more available for social 
engagements and want them engaged in 
less rigorous patterns of work than is 
demanded of the organization man. For 
these men there is a transition to career 
sales work. And they are eminently 
qualified for this by the company train- 
ing they have received in the managerial 
group over and above what they might 
have received as life insurance salesmen. 


The Unit System 


The unit system in our managerial de- 
velopment program has resulted in the 
development of a pool of competent men 
from whom to choose the company’s 
future managers. There is an axiom that 
“you cannot select one out of one.” This 
applies to agency managers or unit man- 
agers the same as it does to the selection 
of agents. We believe that our Man- 
agement Development Program furnishes 
the opportunity to try out men in the 
field of management; to observe them 
on the way up. If we make mistakes, 
they are made at the lower levels of 
management rather than after a man 
has been given full charge of an im- 
portant agency. 

By selling the dignity of the career 
field man, the Equitable has developed 
an impressive number of men as top 
underwriters. In a study of 210 million 
dollar producers in 1957, 28 were former 
field assistants, 69 were former unit or 
district managers and three were former 
agency managers—a total of 47.6% who 
had formerly served in one of these 
managerial capacities. 

There is another important but not 
so obvious advantage. All these former 
management men were trained to do 
joint work with the agent on the job. 
Long after they left managerial work, 
they continued working with other 
agents — both new and established — 
giving others the benefit of their own 
training. It is evident that this is 4 
delayed return to the Society on the 
managerial training invested in them. 

Formal agent training in the Equitable 
started in 1902. The first of the new 
agents recruited for this purpose were 
from Harvard, Princeton and Yale. The 
classes were taught by the then president 
of the Equitable, James W. Alexander, 
and by the agency vice president, Gage 
E. Tarbell. Throughout the years, agent 
training has developed and expande 
until, today, Equitable has 14 formal 
instructor-conducted courses in addition 
to CLU by correspondence. 

But it was 87 years before our first 
formal training course for managers was 
offered. In these last 13 years, however, 
since management courses have bee 
made available we have developed most 
of our agency leaders of today and have 
provided the pool from which to select 
the leaders of tomorrow. 
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NOW—EASTERN LIFE takes another big step 
forward as part of its expanding program of 
service to its Field Force. 


EASTERN LIFE—jointly with the long-estab- 
lished and well-known Fireman’s Fund Indem- 
nity Company—has developed for you an un- 
usual, easy-to-sell group plan. 


NOW—EASTERN LIFE makes it possible for 
you to offer a complete group insurance package 
to your prospects—with one single premium 
report... one single premium payment! 


This complete service enables you to offer to 
your prospects Group Life Insurance PLUS 
Group Accidential Death and Dismemberment; 
PLUS Group Accident and Health; PLUS Group 





HOME OFFICE: 


LOUIS LIPSKY PRESIDENT 


Hospitalization; PLUS Surgical and Medical 
plans. 


This means larger sales—more premiums— . 


bigger commissions for you! One package cov- 
erage for your prospects. rs 
Naturally, you will continue to receive the same 
kind of close personal attention and fast effi- 
cient service from Home Office Executives that 
is traditional at Eastern Life. 

Start right now to earn those bigger commis- 
sions. Talk up this new expanded group pack- 
age to your prospects and WATCH YOUR 
VOLUME GROW! 

Send for EASTERN LIFE Group Life applica- 
tions and Fireman’s Fund Request for Proposal 
forms today. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 








CHECK THESE OTHER EASTERN 
LIFE SPECIAL POLICIES AND 
FEATURES 


Disability Income up to $250. per 
month 

Life Premium Reduced one-half 
after 20 years 

Participating and Non-Participat- 
ing 

High Cash Value Policy—Minimum 
Deposit Plan 

Free Group Life Irisurance for 
Producers 

Family Income Riders; 10 years, 
15 years, 20 years, and to age 65. 
$10. to $50. a month per $1000. 


of insurance 





MURRAY APRIL DIRECTOR OF AGENCIES 


GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE IN: — CONNECTICUT, 


DELAWARE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, NEW YORK & PENNSYLVANIA 
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Lnsurance Buy and Sell Agreement 


David Stock, New York Lawyer, Answers Questions On Subject 


At A Recent Convention 


At the Florida convention of Guardian Life held in Miami Beach this year 
David Stock made a presentation of the insured buy and sell agreements. When he 
finished the address he was asked a number of questions on the subject. A transcript 


of the questions and his answers follow: 


Q. I had a case with three accountants 
who were partners. In order to avoid any 
problems, I had them set up a separate 
partnership just to own the insurance on 
them. What is your opinion of this ar- 
rangement? 

A. You haven’t got a partnership at all 
in my opinion. What you have is an 
outside cross agreement. That is not a 
partnership. It engages in no business 
activities and is simply ho!'ding the poli- 
cies as agents of the individual insureds. 
You don’t have a second partnership— 
you have a cross buy-and-sell agreement, 
or joint ownership. In other words, each 
policy in effect is owned jointly by the 
others. You don’t have to have a part- 
nership to do that. 


Corporation Retaining Policy Contract 
and Paying Premium 


Q. Is it my understanding that where the 
corporation retains control of the policy 


and pays the premium, that the premiums 
are taxable? 

A. No. If the corporation controls it, 
or rather if the corporation owns the 
policy, then the premiums are not tax- 
able to the stockholders. But the cor- 
poration gets no deduction for premiums 
paid, because it owns the policy. You 
get no tax deductions if you are di- 
rectly or indirectly interested in the 
policies. 

Q. Where you ra‘se the salaries of the 
stockholders in order to provide them 
with the extra money necessary to buy the 
insurance for the buy-and-sell agreement, 
don’t you run into the possibility of the 
government saying that the increase in sal- 
ary is unreasonable ? 

A. That’s true. If the salaries are 
pretty low, they can increase them. But 
obviously, you can not increase salaries 
to the point where they are subject to 
attack as unreasonable. 


DAVID STOCK 


i 





Fixing of Valuation Date 

Q. With a stock redemption agreement, 
where there is a possibility that a pro- 
portionate share of a man’s insurance on 
his own life might be included in his es- 
tate for estate tax purposes, could you 
circumvent that by arranging that the valu- 
ation date be fixed at a date prior to the 
death of an individual? 

A. No, because the government will 
refuse to accept any artificial arrange- 
ment of that type. In other words, be- 
fore the government will accept the va ‘u- 
ation of a buy-and-sell agreement, it 
must be a bonafide arrangement at least 
when entered into. 

Obviously, if you are going to set up 
a valuation there may not be anything 
wrong about saying that the value shall 
be determined as of the last day of the 
month before he dies, or the last day of 
the year before he dies. But even though 
you do that the proposed regulation 
says that unless the valuation specifically 
takes into account the windfall of the 
insurance, the government will com- 
pletely disregard the valuation formula 
in the agreement and make its own val- 
uation—and on top of that will add the 
insurance. That’s pretty arbitrary, but 
it’s the proposed regu'ation. I want to 
say one thing about it. I don’t think 
the government is going to win that, but 
in our business we have to avoid argu- 
ments. We can’t say to a client: “the 
government says thus and so, but I'm 
sure you can win.” People don’t want 
lawsuits. You have to avoid contro- 
versy in this business if you can. 

Inflation of Valuation 

Q. Have you seen cases where the valu- 
ation has been deliberately inflated, in or- 
der to provide the estate with a high tax 
base or for other reasons? 

A. Yes—and here is the reason for 
trying to do that. With a marital deduc- 
tion, even a sizable estate, say $1 mil- 
lion, only pays a top estate tax bracket 
of 15%. If you have stock which the 
estate is going to sell in due course, it is 
much cheaper to get a high estate tax 
value and pay 15%, than pay a 25% 
capital gains tax. Sure I have had those 
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GROWTH... is an interesting word 


In an agency it means that the Teamwork between the Sales Force, General Agents 
and Home Office is Clicking. We salute our Company while we APPLAUD our Pro- 
ducers who helped us and our Company achieve this milestone. If you are not now 


on our TEAM, why not GROW with us? Call Today! 


Constitution Agency, Inc. 


General Agents 


The United States Life Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


OTTO M. SHERMAN, LL.B FRANK T. CROHN, C.L.U. 


119 West Fifty-Seventh St., New York 19, N. Y. 
CIrcle 6-2736 
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Construction of this 
building—to be the new home 
office of United States Life 
—is progressing rapidly. 

In May, 1959, this 
$10,000,000 skyscraper at 
125 Maiden Lane will be 
headquarters for United 
States Life’s international 
sales organization. 











...the kind which can only result 
from superior sales success 


$1,200,000,000 IN FORCE 


A record achievement in just four years... doubling the amount ° — 


of life insurance in force for the United States Life... oldest legal 
reserve stock life insurance company in America. 


LIFE * GROUP * ACCIDENT and HEALTH 


F O UN D €E D 1.2 5 9 
THE 


UNITED STATES 


{je INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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cases and I have to say to the examining 
revenue agent, when he raises a ques- 
tion: “Look, you can put any value on 
that siock you want to.” 

Q. What about using the same valuation 
that would apply if the partner wishes to 
sell out while he is alive? 

A. That is frequently done. But it is 
not going to help you. This is what the 
government is getting after: 

First of all, they tax unrealized re- 
ceivables as ordinary income. Then they 
say, when you have an extra amount 
paid out, over and above the book as- 
sets, “The estate is getting paid for a 
share of the earnings that will be pro- 
duced because this fellow was a member 
of the firm. Why should the surviving 
partners give $40,000 more than the value 
of the assets? What are they paying 
the estate for?” 

Q. Do you find it difficult to evaluate 
good will in a professional partnership? 

A. Extremely difficult. The basic law 
is that professional partnerships have no 
good will. The good will is inherent in 
the personality living. He doesn’t leave 
anything. 

However, it does help in fixing a value 
for good will if the partnership is given 
the privilege of using the deceased’s 
name. That does mean something. 

Q. In the case of two partners—rather 
than have a joint ownership between the 
partners, could the wives buy insurance 
on their husbands’ lives? Will the effect 
be the same? 

A. You have a buy-sell agreement and 
don’t use the partnership. You get away 
from this question. The two partners 
have a cross agreement. You have no 
good will problem there. 

I said as far as partnership is con- 
cerned I can’t see why you should use 
the entity approach. None whatsover. 

In the corporation the customer is al- 
ways right. The stockholders don’t want 
to pay the premium, they want the cor- 
poration to pay. When you are up 
against something like that do the best 
you can. There is no reason for that in 














David Stock 


David Stock, a tax and estate lawyer, 
is senior partner in the Wall Street law 
firm of Ehrich, Stock, Valicenti, Leigh- 
ton & Holland. A graduate of the Whar- 
ton School of Commerce and Finance 
and the Law School of the University of 
Pennsylvania, he has specialized in tax 
and estate practice for over twenty-five 
years. He is president of Federal Tax 
Forum, Inc., and at one time was as- 
sociate counsel and financial expert of 
the Banking and Currency Committee of 
the United States Senate and special 
attorney in the Treasury Department. 
He is the author of “Corporation Finance 
and Investments,” which was written for 
the American Institute of Banking, Sec- 
tion of the American Brokers Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Stock has worked closely with life 
underwriters on business insurance, pen- 
sion and profit sharing plans and estate 
planning. At one time he was instructor 
in the Insurance Department of the 
Wharton School of Commerce and Fi- 
nance under Dr. S. S. Huebner. 
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a partnership. Who pays the premiums 
in a partnership? They pay them any- 
way. 

Q. Don’t you get into a multiplicity of 
policies with this approach? 

A. Not in the least. You can have one 
policy on each partner owned jointly by 
the others. 


The Entity Approach 


. Are there no advantages if you use 
the entity approach? 

A. None whatsoever; nothing but dis- 
advantages. 

Q. After the 1954 code came out, we 
were all given the impression that the 
way was open to use the entity approach. 
Now it seems that events of the last two 
or three years apparently point in the other 
direction. 

What has brought on the change? 

A. My impression would be that when 








the 1954 code came out, everybody 
jumped on the thing. We said the 

“transfer for consideration” is solved. 
Now we can use the entity theory and 
get no problems. Before the 1954 code 
there was always the risk the estate 
would be deemed to have sold its inter- 
est in the policy on the survivors. 

The partnership provisions have been 
very difficult. Very few people have 
taken the trouble to analyze them and 
understand them. But now little by little 
the professions are learning a little about 
the partnership provision. They woke up 
to find that the transfer for considera- 
tion is no longer in the picture, but if 
the partner dies you have some very 
serious tax problems in the estate. 

Q. Did you say there should be no ref- 
erence to insurance in the stock purchase 
agreement? 

A. No, sir, I said if you do mention 
the insurance, and that is up to you, 
then I think you should make it very 
clear and state in the agreement that 
the insurance belongs entirely to the 
corporation for its own corporate pur- 
poses, and the corporation is not re- 
quired to carry it and can do anything 
it wants with it. 

Q. If we have a stock redemption agree- 
ment properly drawn should we go back 
to these people and suggest that they 
change it? 

A. No, sir. In this tax business we all 
have to live with a certain degree of 
risk, calculated risk. Now this remote 
danger I spoke of is the government 
being able to get to the Supreme Court 
and maybe have this Prunier case resur- 
rected. That is just my own personal 
view of the thing. The only risk that 
you would run in continuing the corpo- 
rate redemption theory is that if you 
got this decision, and got it before your 
client does, and say it was within the 
next three or four years we get that 
kind of development, then we all have’ 
to sit down and try to figure out how 
to re-arrange these things. But right 
now I certainly wouldn’t go back and 
change anything. 


Partnerships Using Entity Agreement 


Q. How about new agreements? 

A. Now apart from the Prunier case 
there are a lot of good reasons why it 
is better not to have a corporate re- 
demption, if you can do it. In new 
agreements I would try if they will agree 
to it. 

Q. What about partnerships using the 
entity agreement? 

A. I would certainly review every part- 
nership agreement from the standpoint 
of one or two things. If they are going 
to stay in the partnership deal then they 
should be very careful and see that they 
reduce the income tax results to the 
estate by drawing the proper provisions 
under the partnership tax law provisions, 
os maybe even switching over to a buy- 
sell. 


When Mind Is Cultivated 
Old People Live Happier 


To be happy in old age it is necessary 
that we accustom ourselves to objects 
that can accompany the mind all the way 
through life, and that we take the rest 
as good in their day, says Thomas 
Paine in his “Age of Reason.” The 
mere man of pleasure is miserable in 
old age, and the mere drudge in business 
but little better; whereas, natural 
philosophy, mathematical and mechanical 
science are a continual source of tran- 
quil pleasure the study of these 
things is the true theology; it teaches 
man to know and to admire the Creator, 
for the principles of science are in the 
creation, and are unchangeable and of 
divine origin. 

Those who knew Benjamin Franklin 
will recollect that his mind was _ ever 
young, his temper ever serene; science, 
that never grows gray, was always his 
mistress. He was never without an ob- 
ject, for when we cease to have an 
object we become like an invalid in a 
hospital waiting for death. 








IF IT'S PERFORMANCE YOU WANT .. . 


Federal Life Agents can render top per- 


Then it’s performance you'll get from the 
Federal Life Insurance Company. 


When you go shopping for a new car or 
a new television set, you look for perform- 


ance, 


When you attend a movie or a live 
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JIS BIGNESS 
: A VIRTUE? 


Sometimes! The insurance business is BIG but unlike the extinct dinosaur has a brilliant 
future . . . thanks to the progressive forward thinking that prevails throughout the industry. 





eae veces] 
We at NORTHEASTERN are proud to be a part of this versatile bigness. 


Opportunities at NORTHEASTERN are as big as the industry and we feel that we have a definite 
advantage because we are an alert company with no outdated tradition, no organizational red tape. 
We are an insurance group dedicated to the conviction that there are BETTER WAYS TO 

SERVE THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


Simple, straightforward policies make NORTHEASTERN life insurance easier to sell . . . more 


income for you. 


DELBERT DUMONT, Vice President and Director of Agencies 


Northeastern Life Insurance Company o sew vom 


17 East Prospect Avenue, Mt. Vernon, New York 


Northeastern is licensed to sell insurance in 16 states representing over one-half of the population of the United States: New 
York, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, 


Pennsylvania, Texas, Virginia and Wisconsin. 
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Selling The Man With A Tax Problem 


Who is the man with the tax prob- 
lem? He may be (a) some one in a 
high income tax bracket but with little 
or no taxable estate; or (b) some one 
whose estate falls into a high estate tax 
bracket but whose personal income may 
be described as “average”; or (c) some 
delightful fellow whose income and es- 
tate will both be taxed in high brackets. 


Problems of Liquidity or Income 


From our standpoint, the problems of 
our prospect will invariably fall into 
one or both of two categories: liquidity 
or income.: 

(a) Sufficient estate liquidity to meet 
projected estate transfer costs at death, 
thereby protecting prime assets from 


forced sale or heavy encumbrances 
and/or protecting investment income; 
or, 


(b) Sufficient income to replace some 
substantial part of the loss of earned 
income at the death of the estate owner. 

A variation of these problems may 
manifest itself in a desire on the part 
of the estate owner to do something 
for a “favorite charity” or to initiate 
the investment program of another gen- 
eration. 


How Can Man With Tax Problem 

be Helped? 

Whether the prospect’s need is for 
estate liquidity or for income to replace 
earned income at death, or both, the 
answer can be found in life insurance 
properly owned. Our problem, then, is 
to determine the best form of insurance 
ownership and the proper amount ot 
insurance to be acquired. In developing 
the proposal, my proposal will follow 
along these lines: 

(a) A careful summary of the current 
estate situation including a complete 
estate inventory and a projection of 
possible estate transfer costs. 
(b) Recommendations for the consid- 
eration of the prospect’s attorney 
and accountant that are designed to 
assure an orderly transfer of assets 
at the deaths of each spouse. This 
frequently involves suggestions for 
minimizing excessive estate shrinkage 
at the death of the surviving spouse 
through a proper use of testamentary 
trust. Also, a review oi the title 
status of all assets is suggested. 

(c) An analysis is made of estate 

liquidity with a particular review of 

liquid assets in the light of the fam- 
ily’s future income needs. I emphasize 
this because too often a man will feel 
secure merely because he has suffi- 
cient stocks and bonds to meet pro- 
jected death taxes while overlooking 
the role played by these stocks and 
bonds in the family’s income picture. 

(d) a gift program to assist in mini- 

mizing estate shrinkage may or may 

not be suggested. In this connection, 

I belive it most important to empha- 

size that gifts should not be made 

without a thorough and painstaking 
appraisal of the importance of the 
potential gift property in the estate 
owner’s personal picture and without 


By Witiiam V. REGAN 
New York Life, San Francisco 


a careful analysis of the possible ef- 
fect of the gift program upon the 
recipients of the gifts, particularly if 
consideration is being given to making 
gifts to minor children. 


Liquidity in Bold Relief 


(e) After proposing steps for mini- 
mizing estate shrinkage and assuring 
accomplishment of the prospect’s ob- 
jectives, the remaining liquidity and/- 
or income problems stand out in bold 
relief. Depending upon the precise 
situation, ownership of the life in- 
surance—whether for liquidity or in- 
come purposes—will invariably follow 
one of these patterns: 

1) By the spouses on each other’s 

life. Where possible, outright owner- 
ship of consumable assets is left in 
the hands of the surviving spouse. 
This, coupled with a possible future 
gift program, will help to minimize 
estate transfer costs at the death of 
the surviving spouse. 
_2) By adult children on the life or 
lives of their parents. In order to 
make this possible, it is often neces- 
sary to supplement the insurance 
ownership by a gift program from 
the parents. 

(3) By minor children on the lives 
of their parents either outright or in 
trust. A widely and most effectively 
used technique involves a gift program 
from grandparents to the grand- 
children of policies on the lives of 
the grandchildren’s parents. When 
coupled with a gift program suffi- 
cient to meet recurring annual pre- 
miums, maximum tax economies are 
effected since the gifts reduce the 
taxable estates of the grandparents 
and produce tax-free insurance pro- 
ceeds at the deaths of the parents. 

(f) Oftentimes we have an oppor- 
tunity to produce “premium money” 
for an estate owner by means of the 
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William V. Regan 


William V. Regan, Jr. of the San 
Francisco office of the New York Life 
came to the company in 1947 as an agent. 
Since then he has been a continuous 
member of the company’s Top Club for 
outstanding agents and became National 
Top Club vice president in 1957. Mr. 
Regan is a member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table and holder of the National 
Quality Award. 

Before joining New York Life Mr. 
Regan was associated with the United 
States Treasury Department where he 
was responsible for financial programs 
in Northern California. His previous ex- 
perience was in the field-of finance and 
investment counselling. 

Mr. Regan was graduated from the 
University of Santa Clara in California. 
While at the university he accompained 
Reverend Bernard Hubbard, the “Glacier 
Priest,” on an exploration of the world’s 
largest active volcano in Alaska. 

He is active in many club and civic 
organizations, is married and has seven 
children, 
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creation of a short-term trust. Pro- 
viding the prospect can irrevocably 
part with certain income producing 
assets for a period of at least ten 
years (after which the trust prop- 
erty would revert to the granter) 
numerous advantages can be gained 


WILLIAM V. REGAN 


by shifting income from a personal 
tax bracket to the lower bracket of 
the trust. Properly developed, the 
trust can own policies of insurance 
on the lives of the parents or even 
serve as the device for beginning the 
children’s own life insurance pro- 
grams and the lions share of the pre- 
mium will be paid with tax-saved 
dollars. If the policies are to be on 
the lives of children, limited pay 
life policies are frequently used. Per- 
sonally I prefer Whole Life since 
this gives the children an opportunity, 
if circumstances permit, to continue 
a substantial amount of protection 
after the trust has terminated. 

(g) Ownership of much life insur- 
ance has been transferred since the 
birth of Section 2042 LR.C. Fre- 
quently, however, we find men who 
are not anxious to part with the sub- 
stantial cash values built up over a 
period of years. For this type of 
prospect the possibility of a sale ex- 
ists by having the prospect take paid- 
up insurance on his old policies and 
have the prospect’s wife or, perhaps, 
an adult child make up the difference 
in available protection with new in- 
surance. 


Handling “Inflation” Objection 


If motivation and selling have charac- 
terized our earlier efforts, there has 
been a tremendous build-up of “high 
pressure” within the prospect long be- 
fore the closing interview. The review 
of the proposal, then, leads most logi- 
cally into a close. And here as in all 





phases of our business the techniques 
are no different than those employed in 
our first Endowment at 65 effort. The 
same objections may be encountered but 
if the “key issue” has been properly 
isolated and emphasized, I submit that 
the number of objections will be greatly 
reduced. There is, however, one objec- 
tion that seems to filter through inter- 
views with the man with the tax prob- 
lem and that is his fear about the future 
purchasing power of the dollar—inflation, 

When I run into the problem of in- 
flation I ask my prospect whether he 
thinks it will be inflationary when his 
earned income is terminated by death 
and whether it will be inflationary when § 
estate transfer costs eat up more than 
30% of his estate. It seems to me that 
in this situation what we are concerned 
primarily with is a problem of a deflation 
that will inevitably occur at some un- 
certain time in the future. If he coun- 
ters that perhaps he should invest in 
securities, I point out that this well- 
known inflation “hedge” took a rather 
severe licking only last year when the 
industrial average went down more than 
100 points and blue chip stocks like 
some of the coppers, for example, lost 
more than half their value. Then | 
ask him whether he agrees that dollars 
at an all time low might be a better 
buy than stocks near 20 year highs. 
Finally, I say “Let’s take a look at a 
Whole Life policy during a period of in- 
flation.” In seeking an investment, a 
man is either after capital appreciation 
or income. If it is capital appreciation, 
where can he get a better run for his 
money than in a Whole Life policy 
where the return to his family may be 
several thousand per cent and where, if 
he is now age 40, for example, he would 
have to live to approximately age 90 be- 
fore he could pay out what the insur- 
ance company will pay to his family at 
death. If it’s income he wants, say at 
age 65, let’s see how he would fare. First, 
we will assume that he is now age 45 
and, to make the picture a pretty bad 
one, we will assume that the purchasing 
power of the dollar is cut in half by the 
time he reaches age 65. Therefore, we 
start out with the idea that he is going 
to pay “average” dollars in premiums 
through the years—in this case, 75 cent 
dollars in premiums will bring 50 cent 
dollars at retirement. But,—and here is 
the magic of our product—the income 
he receives at age 65 measured in terms 
of purchasing power will still be the 
equivalent of approximately 5% net on 
his investment adjusted to the kind of 
dollars paid in premiums. 


The Proof 
Here are figures to prove my point: 
Of course, I make it clear. that the 


insurance income arrangement consumes 
itself while the principal under the 
investment arrangement remains intact. 
This insurance arrangement is in effect 
a scientific method of returning both 
principal and interest to an individual 
during his life time. 


$100,000 Whole Life at Age 45 


Gross premiums to Age 65 $67,280 
Less: 25% to reflect 
“average” dollars 16,820 
Total premiums in .75 
UN pata del tet $50,400 


Cash Value at Age 65.... $46,400 
Accumulated Dividends*. 17,944 
Terminal Dividend 000 


eeeee ’ 





* Dividends based on 1958 Scale. Not 
a promise, estimate or guarantee. 
Total Available Cash .... $66,344 
Less: 50% to reflect de- 
creased purchasing power 33,172 
Net Cash Value in .50 

UcjLt be At aad re 2 
Net Monthly Life In- 

come (10 Yrs. Cert.) 

in terms of purchasing 
power ($33,172 x $6.16) $204.34 


$204.34 is the equivalent of approxi- 
mately 4.85% interest on the adjusted 
sum ($50,460) invested—after 20 years 
of protection! 


(Continued on Page 176) 
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Ss hfe insurance there is no substitute for experience. Behind each Sun Life policy 


written today is the vast knowledge resulting from 87 years of experience in providing security 


for millions of men and women in all walks of life, and in many countries throughout the world. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANA 


Three billion dollars paid out in policy benefits since 1871 
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WILLIAM P. WHITE 





Two well known life insurance pro- 
ducers in New York City are William 
P. White and Alfred “Bud” Winston 
who operate White & Winston, Inc., as 
co-general agents of the United States 
Life. Currently they are leading the 
company in Group life and Group acci- 
dent and health production, rank third 












in Ordinary life volume, and also high 
on the leaders’ list in personal A. & H. 
sales. 
Their Respective Careers 

Bill White, graduate of the University 
of Maryland, was a fighter pilot in the 
U. S. Navy for four years during World 
War II, enlisting at the age of 20 and 
ranking a full lieutenant upon leaving 
the service. His entry into the insurance 
business resulted from a casual conversa- 
tion with a stranger on a Madison Ave- 
nue (N. Y.) bus. Out of this conversa- 
tion came an introduction to Carroll 
Lynch, then a top Group insurance pro- 
ducer with a large life company. The 
idea of selling insurance appealed to 
Mr. White. He joined John Hancock 
as a Group representative in New York 
and stayed there for 2% years. Then in 
1948, he was invited by Fred Becher, 
Group department manager of the United 
States Life, to join that company. 

This was at the time when the New 
Jersey statutory disability benefits law 
was brand new and the field for Group 
solicitation was ripe for development. 
In his first two months Bill White sold 
$110,000 of TDB premiums in New Jer- 
sey, setting a production record. His 
sales success resulted in his appointment 
as director of Group sales and service 
of the United States Life and, when only 
28 years of age, he became one of the 
company’s youngest officers under Rich- 
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The Baltimore Life 


One of America’s Most 
Progressive Mutual Life 


Insurance Companies 


Home Office: Baltimore 1, Md. 


Company 








Careers of Bill White and Bud Winston 


Leaders of United States Life In Group Business 





ard Rhodebeck, then president of United 
States Life. 

Three years Jater in mid-1951, the 
agency firm of White & Winston was 
formed and it was successful from the 
start. 


Winston Had Latin American Service 


“Bud” Winston, graduate of St. Law- 
rence University, Canton, N. Y., where 
he majored in economics, is a product 
of the American International Under- 
writers Corp. For his first three years 
in the business (1937-40) he was a full 
time agent in AIU’s life department in 
New York. Because of his desire for 
foreign travel, particularly in Latin 
America, and also because of his ability 
as a linguist, he was assigned in 1941 as 
manager of AIU’s Cuban branch office 
in Havana. He and Al Weber, later 
treasurer and vice president of the cor- 
poration, were roommates. He spent 
eight busy years in Havana, being pro- 
moted to superintendent of agencies in 
charge of field development for all Cen- 
tral American countries and the upper 
half of South America. 

A further step came in 1947 when 
C. V. Starr & Co. changed the modus 
operandi of its Latin American operation 
to autonomous local companies. The 
American International Life Insurance 
Co. of Cuba was formed and Bud Wins- 
ton named its president. One of his most 





























ALFRED WINSTON 


exciting experiences while serving in 
this capacity came in 1948 when on a 
field trip to Bogota, Colombia, he found 
himself caught in the middle of a civil 
revolution, and was an eyewitness to 
much of the street fighting. 

Upon his return to the States Mr. 

(Continued on Page 176) 





men of vision 
are selling 


that does two jobs. 


Nebraska. 











United’s 20-20 
Cash Refund Plan! 


Here’s the policy with a future! United’s 20-20 Cash Refund 
Plan offers full cash refund . . . plus full protection. Millions 
are reading about 20-20 in the national magazines. Men of 
v-sion from United are cashing in on this demand for the policy 


The 20-20 Plan can do two jobs for you, too. This talked- 
about Plan will introduce you to more people 
your earnings. If you want a clear-eyed view of your future 
with United drop a letter today to United of Omaha, Omaha, 


Be far-sighted —go United 





One of America’s Foremost Life Insurance Companies 
N. M. Longworth, President 
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are happening... 





















... in the scientific world of today — mechanical brains, man-made 


a : satellites, intermediate range and intercontinental ballistic missiles, con- 
fom templated trips to the moon, and many others. 
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Methods of operation are constantly changing, too, in our business world. 
Mr. New procedures, new approaches to old problems, and new applications 
daily are being sought to keep business apace with changing times. 


For instance, insurance. Today, business life insurance does not mean 
= merely compensation to a business for the loss of a key executive. There 
are many plans in the category of insurance for business that have even 
more widespread applications . . . The Equitable Life of Iowa Split- 
Dollar Plan and The Deferred Compensation Plan for Key Executives. 
Both plans assure greater benefits, including additional compensation 
without increased personal tax burdens. These are only two of several 
plans of untold value to a business, but they are most important in the 
light of today’s shortage of executive timber. 


To qualified life insurance underwriters everywhere, the Equitable Life 
Insurance Company of Iowa continues to offer unlimited opportunities. 
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Doner Proud Of Continuous Sales 
To Flinn Family Members 





Howard Doner and Flinn Family 


Howard M. Doner, Mansfield, Ohio, 
who is with the Harold A. Ness Agency, 
Akron, of Connecticut General, is now 
beginning to sell the sons and daughters 


of his earlier clients and finds these first 
life insurance sales to the sons are many 
times larger in size than the father was 
able to start out with 15 or 20 years ago. 

Mr. Doner started his insurance career 
with Connecticut General in February, 
1933, selling individual life, Accident and 
Health, and Group insurance. During 
his first few years he put in force many 
small Group cases which later grew into 
large cases through normal expansion 
and the war. 

In the accompanying picture Mr. Doner 
is shown with William E. Flinn and the 
Flinn family, to whom he ‘has sold more 
insurance in small amounts over the past 
13 years than any other client. “The his- 
tory dates back to October, 1937, my first 
month in Mansfield,” Mr. Doner said to 
The Gold Book. “The first sale I made 
was a small Group case to Mr. Flinn’s 
father-in-law. At the time Mr. Flinn 
was not associated with his father-in-law 
and I did not call on him until I returned 
from Army service in 1945, at which time 
I sold him an Accident and Health pol- 
icy. 

“The next sale was in December, 1946, 
when his father-in-law said he had 
$1,000 to invest in insurance and I sug- 
gested that he buy a family income pol- 
icy for his son-in-law and pay the pre- 
miums in advance for three years, which 
he did. As a result of this program and 


White & Winston 


(Continued from Page 174) 





Winston served briefly as assistant to 
the president of the United States Life. 
However, in mid-1951 he decided to leave 
the home office and make insurance sell- 
ing his forte. He was happy to join with 
Bill White in an agency partnership. 

White & Winston’s objective this year 
is to produce $1,000,000 in new premiums 
and this goal is in sight. The agency 
has led the company in Group volume 
(both life and A. & H.) every year since 
it started in 1951. 

Messrs. White and Winston stand out 
if for no other reason than they are 
the youngest general agents in New 
York of the United States Life. Secret 
of their success in a highly competitive 
field is their willingness to work un- 
ceasingly to satisfy the family and cor- 
porate insurance needs of their brokers’ 
clientele. 


follow-up through the years I eventually 
sold Mr. Flinn four more life insurance 
policies, life insurance on ‘his children, 
additional Accident and Health coverage 
for himself with blanket expense for 
the family and a major medical coverage 
for the family as well as increasing the 
Group insurance coverage.” 

After two years in the armed forces 
during the war, Mr. Doner started right 
in calling on his former clients, making 
many immediate sales. 

“In 1946 I got started on my company’s 





estate analysis program,” he said, “and 
this resulted in many more substantial 
programs. Since that time many of these 
original programs have grown into more 
substantial business. As a result, about 
75% of my business comes from old 
clients. 

“However, I still write several new 
small Group cases each year and still 
sell many Accident and Health policies 
on a package basis where a program is 
not needed. I try to make all my inter- 
views result in immediate business or 


follow-up business based on _ needs 
brought out in a personal interview, 

“I prospect down through my Grou 
cases, especially with key people. At 
times, when they leave one Group case 
and go into business for themselves jt 
starts a whole new chain reaction,” 

At one time Mr. Doner studied fores. 
try. He now owns an 80 acre tree farm 
and practices forestry on weekends as a 
hobby. He sells Christmas trees and 
about 50 to 60 cords of firewood a year 
to his friends and clients. 





Paddy Baker Was Rodeo Star 


PADDY BAKER 











A national leader in the non-cancellable 


disability field. 


A well-equipped, competitive life insur- 


ance underwriter. 


A sound group carrier with exceptional 


plans both for employers of 10-24 people 


and those larger. 


The Paul Revere Life Insurance Company 


WORCESTER e MASSACHUSETTS 


Canadian Home Ofjice: 
Hamilton, Ontario 


Paddy Baker of The Prudential agency 
in Rapid City, South Dakota, was for 
some years a star rodeo performer. In 
1937 he won the All Round Champion 
Cowboy gold and silver buckle at the 
Midway Rodeo held in South Dakota. 


Spent Years on Ranches 


The first 12 years of his life were 
spent on a cattle and horse ranch on 
the Standing Rock Indian Reservation. 
After leaving his parents’ ranch his 
headquarters — except for school and 
traveling the rodeo circuit—were on 
another ranch which is now the park 
headquarters for the Teddy Roosevelt 
National Park in the Badlands of North 
Dakota. 

When an all-events rodeo contestant 
he won many prizes as a_ broncho 
buster. Although a star in the riding 
events he would now and then appear 
at the pay window in the steer wrestling 
event. He was one of the early members 
of the Rodeo Cowboys Association. Born 
in North Dakota and graduated from 
Nandan High School, Paddy attended the 
State College of Forestry at Bottineau, 
N. D., for three years. He is a member 
of the Elks and Masons in Rapid City. 

After his rodeo days he managed and 
owned a grocery store and a cafe and 
was a salesman for a chemical company 
and a milling firm. He is married and 
has a 13-year old son. 

“I have been asked if I do not find 
insurance salesmanship rather dull in 
view of the experiences I had as a rodeo 
performer,” he said to The Gold Book. 
“No, it is not dull. My insurance career 
has its share of excitement and drama, 
too. What could be more stimulating 
and satisfactory than helping a family 
protect itself through insurance?” 





Tax Problem — Regan 


(Continued from Page 172) 


We have all heard it said that the 
prospect's attorney and accountant 
should be consulted after the case 1s 
closed. Personally, I like to make a bee- 
line to the prospect’s counsel early m 
the game. Why? Because it’s not diffi- 
cult to win their confidence and_ once 
they have become members of our 
“team” they are the best allies in the 
world when it comes to meeting objec- 
tions and to wrapping up the case. 


Summary 


It has been my experience that. the 
man with a tax problem is invariably 
easier to meet than the man without one 
because he is acutely aware of taxes an 
eager for information that will help to 
minimize them. He is usually intelligent, 
proud of his business and his persona 
skill and is, more often than not, de 
voted to his family. Our product is the 
only one that can answer the twin prob- 
lems of liquidity and income for estate 
purposes. And I submit that if we are 
willing to study, to organize our time 
carefully and to follow a_ carefully 
planned systematic procedure in develop- 
ing our tax planning cases, our persona 
rewards both in remuneration and ™ 
satisfaction will be tremendous. 
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= Our thanks to the millions of policyholders and friends across 
4 7 the nation whose confidence over the years has enabled Western 
and Southern to share with them the great benefits provided 


through the purchase of life insurance. 
WILLIAM C. SAFFORD, 


President 
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There is a large variety of public 
relations men in the insurance business, 
but one of the most effective is the 
owner of a business or of an estate 
who is completely satisfied with the in- 
surance advice which led to his buying 
the coverage. It may be the feeling that 
he has nothing to worry now about his 
business, or he has observed remarkable 
examples of what insurance payments 
have accomplished in emergencies. In 
any event, he is a constant booster of in- 
surance and of his agent. 

“In my opinion these men are the un- 
official ‘public relations’ men for the 
insurance business,” said Clarence W. 
Boettcher of Chicago, one of the nation- 
wide leaders of the Continental Assur- 
ance. “I know that the enthusiasm of 
these ‘public relations’ friends is respon- 
sible for many a good lead which has 
come to me,” he said to The Gold Book. 

Early Aim was to be Clergyman 

Son of a clergyman Mr. Boettcher 





CLARENCE W. BOETTCHER 


440 MILLION IN FORCE 


. and the voyage is yet young!” 


Like our Nation’s founders, Atlantic Life be- 
gan its voyage in “little ships” . with a 
big future. Today, fifty-eight years later, that 
promising future is taking shape. . . with 
insurance in force exceeding $440,000.000 and 
total payments to policyowners and benefici- 
aries exceeding $118,000,000. 


But we at Atlantic Life believe the voyage is 
yet young. We’re drawing both on our past 
experience and on present strength to develop 
new policies and services to help our agents 
and their customers meet today’s personal in- 
surance needs . . . and tomorrow’s 


Atlantic Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE—RICHMOND. VA. 
Life ¢ Accident & Sickness e Hospitalization 


More Than a Half Century of Service 


ro 








- Satisfied Clients Act as “Public Relations” For Agents 


seriously considered entering the minis- 
try but finally decided on life insurance 
as a career which would bring him as 
close to his fellow man in relationship 
as if he were in the ministry, but also 
have an additional great attraction. It 
was that of being able to act as a 
confidential consultant and adviser in 
making positive the assurance of ade- 
quate economic protection for the indi- 
vidual, his wife, family and_ business 
through the instrument of life insurance. 

Mr. Boettcher began his business 
career in Milwaukee. At present time 
he writes estate planning and pension 
cases almost entirely. In his fact-finding 
interviews he tells the prospect that 
the effectiveness of his work will be in 


direct proportion to the completeness of 
the information received from the pros- 
pect. 

“And what I would like most to ac- 
complish,” Mr. Boettcher says to the 
client or prospect, “is for you to know 
that insurance is carrying out your 
program of living, and also what you 


would like to do if you could return 
after death and distribute your prop. 
erty to your family as you had set your 
heart on doing.” ; 

In one particular case after the pros. 
pect was examined on term insurance 
while the estate analysis was being com. 
pleted the analysis showed a deficiency 
of $300,000 for payment of estate settle. 
ment costs. The accountant, lawyer and 
trust officer concurred in Mr. Boettcher’s 
conclusions but felt that the amount 
should be $350,000, which was immedi. 
ately written on a Preferred Ordinary 
life basis. 

_ This client has become a “public rela- 
tions” booster and has been instrumental 
in leading Mr. Boettcher into similar 
situations. 

Mr. Boettcher who lives in Evanston 
Ill, has a daughter who is a junior a 
Beloit College. In the World War he 
spent four years in the Navy. His chief 
recreation is fishing and he has won 
several trophies in that sport. 





Life Insurance Personnel 


Full-time employes in the life insur. 
ance business in the United States num- 
bered a record 414,500 at the end of 1956 
More than two-thirds were in the agency 
sales and field service forces, 236,800 as 
agents, managers and assistants, and 
44,500 as field office employes. Total 
home office employes numbered 133,200 
at the end of 1956. 








We hold these assets... 


Cash on hand and in banks.............. 
od ESB a oe eine SARL SOL Come 
Stocks (cumulative-preferred) ........ 


31s 


Condensed Statement of Financial Conditions 
as of December 31, 1957 








Mortgages (real estate) 
Policy loans. .............. 


Total Assets 





Policy reserves 


Reserve for policy dividends............ 
Policy proceeds and dividends left wi 

for future distribution -................. 
All other liabilities 


... 10 meet these responsibilities 


loans to policyholders against the current value ‘of their policies 
Premiums deferred and now being collected... 
Accrued interest and other assets.........0000.000000000cceeeee 








this amount, together with interest and future premiums, is available 
to meet all claims due under insurance and annuity contracts 





Security valuation reserve 


Contingency reserve for group life insurance... 
General contingency and special "A & H" reserve............ 








Capital paid-up 
Unassigned surplus 








Total Liabilities and Surplus 


— AND 


ASSETS URPLUS 





ULLICO growth and progress 











Amount % of Total 
ee fae ER EV 1.8 
14,994,459 44.3 
886,601 2.6 
RSE ee 14,532,451 43.0 
393,972 1.2 
2,217,020 6.6 
217,225 0.5 
Ue eee _....$33,835, 165 100.0 
Amount % of Total 
sso $16,098,291 41.6 
eect See Ne 2,165,618 6.4 
th company 
SP itis A edetyd ne 492,629 1.5 
ese 7,522,937 22.2 
2,047,000 6.0 
1,570,000 4.6 
REIS HPO ce 300,000 0.9 
875,000 2.6 
sper ee abe hae 2,763,690 8.2 
..$33,835,165 100.0 
INSURANCE 
INCOME CLAIMS PAID IN FORCE 























1947 $ 7,456,821 $1,421,695 $ 4,232,760 $ 1,834,884 $182,610,323 
1956 29,422,454 3,275,610 33,479,863 23,145,333 876,207,441 
1957 33,835,165 3,638,690 39,133,368 29,417,017 969,061,234 


The Union Labor Life Insurance Co. 
200 East 70 Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
Edmund P. Tobin, President 
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HOME OFFICE _ TORONTO,-CANADA 


A MODERN COMPANY ... ONE HUNDRED 
AND ELEVEN YEARS OLD 






@ Established in 1847, The Canada Life became a "naturalized 
citizen" of the United States in 1889. 





¢ Our U. S. policyholders are doubly protected; by trustee-held 





assets in the U. S. A. and by the strength of the entire Company. 







@ The Canada Life has declared dividends to participating policy- 


holders for 110 consecutive years. 









@ The Canada Life is licensed and supervised by 29 States, including 
the State of New York, and the District of Columbia and Territory 


of Hawaii. 











® No policyowner in a life insurance company licensed by the 
Government of Canada, has ever lost a dollar through failure to 


pay 100¢ on the dollar on maturity of a policy. 


The first Canadian life insurance company licensed and actively 


writing business in the State of New York, 


® Writing all standard life, endowment and annuity contracts at 
competitive rates, we are confident that our Super-Select Life 


contract will be of particular interest to you. 


® We invite inquiries concerning brokerage and 


surplus business. 













AS CLOSE 
Te ¥eu 
AS YOUR 


TELEPHONE 





“CANADA LIFE 








otssurance Company 
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CENTURY 


OLD FUNDAMENTALS STILL PREVAIL 





Eliphalet A. Bulkeley 


Eliphalet A. Bulkeley was first to be 
elected president of Aetna Life. At the 
initial meeting of the American Life 


ELIPHALET A. BULKELEY 


Underwriters Association held in 1859 
at the old Hotel Astor in lower Broad- 
way, New York, he gave an eulogy of 
life insurance that described it well in 
two paragraphs. The observations at the 
Astor convention: 

“Among the instrumentalities that are 
landmarks of the present advanced state 
of civilization, that of life insurance is 
one of the milestones along the highway 
of our progress. Every gentleman is 
aware that these institutions have grown 
up from the eighteenth century, but 
mainly in the nineteenth century. The 
progress prior to the nineteenth cen- 
tury in regard to these institutions, ex- 
cept possibly some two or three in Great 
Britain, was exceedingly slight; and it 


Willard Phillips 


(Continued from Page 32) 





and personal estate. This is the answer 
which has been most usually given to 
inquiries on the subject, and nothing 
beyond this; whether such shall be the 
result will depend, of course, in part 
upon the management of the business 
of the company.” 

From the fifth annual report: 

“To understand the beneficent oper- 
ation of our institution, one needs only 
to consider .. . what would have been 
their condition on his decease if the 
insurance had not been made, and what 
their condition is in consequence of its 
being made. A part of them having been 
before accustomed to all the comforts, 
and in a greater or less degree, the 
elegancies of life, have been, by this 
addition to their other means, enabled 
to continue the same style of living. 
Some, though abridged of part of their 
former indulgences, have still been there- 
by provided with adequate competence, 
so as to maintain a respectable inde- 
pendence, and substantially hold their 
social position; but the others afford 
the strongest examples of the kindly 
munificence and economical efficiency of 
the institution; namely, those who de- 
pended wholly upon the earnings of the 
assured, and who would, but for his 
providence in effecting the insurance, 
have been obliged, not merely to change 
their mode of living, and lose their 
social position, but also have been re- 
duced to absolute pecuniary distress.” 





was reserved for the advanced spirit of 
intelligence, for the refinement of moral 
and social feeling which pervades this 
era of the nineteenth century, to foster, 
encourage, and sustain the instrumen- 
talities in which we are most directly 
interested ... 

“Mr. President, if we would advance 
the progress of these institutions, if 
we would stimulate their growth, we 
have only to lay the foundation for the 
dissemination of information, we have 
only to encourage all kindred institu- 
tions which tend to advance the general 
intelligence. With these aids and with 
such supports, life insurance will not 
fail to receive the countenance and sup- 
port of an inteiligent, virtuous, and social 
community.” 

Nine years before that he said: 


“The subject of life insurance is now 
received with much favor by the citizens 
of this and other states. Calculated to 
induce habits of industry and frugality, 
as well as a provident regard for the 
wants of those whose disabilities demand 
protection, life insurance is attended with 
beneficent results as well to the com- 
munity generally as to the assured.” 





A Senator Bulkeley Rebuke 


In January, 1896, when Senator Mor- 
gan G. Bulkeley, son of Eliphalet A, 
was president of Aetna, he made in 
his annual report to stockholders a 
sizzling, blistering attack on those who 
do not buy life insurance to protect their 
families. Said the Senator: 

“It has been well said ‘that no man has 
reason to expect a reserved seat in 
heaven while his wife and children are 
left to view the drama of life through 
a hole in the great mantle of charity 
we hear so much about, and which 
covers so little of the nakedness of the 
poor. The mission of a life insurance 
agent becomes, therefore, a noble and 
elevating one. He makes war upon in- 
difference, inertia, and selfishness. And 
when he meets with success in proving 
to the conviction of the man, that the 
one all-sufficient reason for insuring his 
life is his duty to protect his family, 
and induces him to accept a policy of 
life insurance as the only absolutely 
sure means for such protection, he has 
won an essentially moral victory. He has 
become a benefit to society. He is a 
better citizen of the commonwealth.” 


Haley Fiske’s Praise of 
Insurance Salesmen 


Haley Fiske, one of the giants of life 
insurance and for many years president 
of Metropolitan Life, was one of the 
principal speakers on the benefits of life 





HALEY FISKE 


insurance. He frequently appeared before 
legislatures in eloquent statements of 
the significance of life insurance, par- 


Senator Bulkeley 
(Continued from Page 28) 

to write liability insurance. Acting under 
this authority nine years later in 1902, 
the company began the development of 
such lines of insurance as employers’ 
liability and workmen’s collective insur- 
ance. The latter was offered long before 
the enactment of workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws. It resulted in 1911, when those 
laws first began being passed, in the 
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“And the SUN LIFE FAMILY 
PLAN is fine for Selling.” That’s 
what successful agents everywhere 
are saying. This SUN LIFE con- 
tract has many special and addi- 
tional benefits and features that 
the experienced agent will quickly 
recognize. 

Agency and brokerage contracts avail- 


able in Maryland, Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and New Jersey. 














For all the facts write: QU? 
BERTRAM FRANK, 4YZIING@ 





Asst. Secy. & 
Dir. of Gen Agencies 





SUN LIFE 


103 E. Redwood St. 


Insurance in Force over one half billion dollars 


Baltimore 2, Md. 





ticularly to the workers of the country 
When vice president of Metropolitay 
he made a talk on service performed by 
life insurance companies when appearing 
at World’s Insurance Congress held in 
San Francisco in October, 1915. 
Agent’s Popularity with Families 

Two paragraphs of his talk folloy: 

“The agent enters into the daily fami) 
life of the wage-earners. He knows aij 
the family, their joys and griefs, their 
income and outgo, their pleasures, their 
work—their very life; is often their ad- 
viser, confidant and friend; and always 
in a representative capacity; he is what 
he is to those millions of people because 
to them he is the company. They know 
the company is back of the agent; agents 
may change, but the company is always 
with them. 

“Fundamentally, life insurance is the 
association of members of people wh 
realize that while nothing is more cer- 
tain than death, nothing is more un- 
certain for each healthy individual tha 
the date of death; that death is ; 
pecuniary loss to the dependents; that 
there is a necessity to tide over a perio( 
during which new adjustments can be 
made in the lives of the survivors; that 
for this period assistance is needed. The 
uncertainty of the date of death make: 
life insurance a very human thing. I: 
used to be called a gamble. Surely, it 
is not that. We have a right, after al! 
these years and the tremendous extent 
of life insurance, to say that the system 
is the result of conscious mutual help; 
fulness. It is a social institution.” 


establishment of a workmen’s comper- 
sation insurance unit. In the same period 
the company undertook the writing 0 
public liability, general liability and ele- 
vator liability. 

Thus came into existence, in 1902, the 
accident and liability department of the 
Aetna. During the early period of this 
department’s history, its managers wert 
impressed with the need for protection 
against loss or damage to life and lim) 
arising from the ownership and _ opera 
tion of automobiles. An automobile lia- 
bility coverage was subsequently offered 
The organization of the Automobile In: 
surance Co., as an Aetna affiliate, came 
later. 

As Seen by Morgan B. Brainard 


His successor as president, the latq 
Morgan B. Brainard, once gave this est! 
mate of Senator Bulkeley to The East 
ern Underwriter: . 

“A powerful personality, held in high; 
est esteem throughout Connecticut am! 
later the nation, Senator Bulkeley could 
not well have a higher prestige. Greal 
as was his foresight it was matched b) 
his extraordinary qualities of leadership. 

His Public Career 


When Mr. Bulkeley was elected pres! 
dent of Aetna he was already far @ 
vanced in his political career, havi! 
served as councilman and alderman ! 
the Hartford city government, followe' 
by eight years as mayor of Hartforé 
Next, he was elected Governor of Con 
necticut which post he held for fou 
years, and a dozen years later, in !”” 
he became a member of the U. S. Senate 
Serving at the same time was one ° 
two New Jersey Senators—John F. Dr! 
den, then president of The Prudentid 
Some other members of the Senate # 
the time when Bulkeley was there Wel 
Chauncey M. Depew of New York, al! 
Nelson A. Aldrich of Rhode Islan 
whose daughter married John D. Rock 
feller, Jr., and Thomas Platt of Ne 
York. 
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It’s part of living to prepare for retirement... 
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at FREE ON REQUEST: FRAMEABLE 11 X 14 REPRODUCTION OF THIS PHOTO BY YLLA, 
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.-- Life Insurance for Living can make it the 
| te e o me « 
a most exciting time of your life! 
ast 
ss What’s your idea of the ideal retirement? A what you want to do in those later years. To help 
“al rocking chair . . . or interesting, fun-filled activity? you plan properly—to help you avoid a disappoint- 
ould A recent survey showed that 3 out of 4 Americans ing, hit-or-miss approach to those important years 
real are anxious to remain active and useful after —we have assembled some interesting case his- 
& reaching retirement age. Some want to continue tories of people who are carrying out definite plans 
. their present work as long as they can; others for happy retirement. Ask your local N/W National 
w would like to taper off or shift to a lighter job, agent to show you our Catalog of Exciting Retire- 
ad enter civic activities, youth work. ment Activities. 
- One feeling is universal—no one wants an empty, © 1958 NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
its meaningless existence in retirement. That’s where 
ord modern life insurance can help—by assuring the J 
‘on financial freedom that makes possible a retirement 
ie you can enjoy. . NJ W NATI © NA L. 
ate Right now is the time to start the planning that . 6h 
s will let you decide when you want to retire and ife Insur. ance fe or Living 


Currently appearing in the Saturday Evening Post and leading metropolitan newspapers 
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LEVERING CARTWRIGHT 


After nearly 30. years on the insurance 
observation post but with less than one 
year in the securities business, I have 
impressions of certain contrasts 
the field of life underwriting 
the securities broker or 
insurance most 


fresh 
between 
that of 
salesman. The 
conspicuous edge is that he always has 
a “story.” He can act on the impulse 
to sell any day any vear, knowing that 
the best time to 
lay in more life insurance. Of course, 
the opposite the coin is that 
lacking the impulse or failing to heed 
it breeds a feeling of guilt. 

the man’s 
barrier. He mav spring out in the morn- 
ing at a salesman’s gait only to arrive 
at the office believing that he must curb 
himself. The market situation may be 
clouded or the particular security that 


constituted his “story” may be too high 
today. He is aware that the market 
slid off the day before at the close, 
London stocks were sharply lower, there 
is a war scare or there is a peace scare, 
the short interest will be announced that 
afternoon—and it is likely to be bearish; 
any one or a combination of storm sig- 
nals may be flying. He may have the 


and 
man’s 


right now is always 


side of 


This is security awful 
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Levering Cartwright 


Brought up in Evanston, IIl., Mr. Cart- 
wright, a graduate of Princeton Univer- 
sity, entered journalism after leaving 
college by becoming an editorial writer 
on The Chicago Tribune. In 1930 he left 
the Tribune and joined the staff of The 
National Underwriter of which his fa- 
ther, the late Charles M. Cartwright, 
also a Princeton graduate, was manag- 
ing editor. Charles M. had started his 
newspaper career by running an insur- 
ance page on the Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
When Levering left The National Un- 
derwriter several years ago he was exec- 
utive editor of both its fire and casualty 
and life editions. 

As Levering had been a close student 
of the financial set-ups and progress of 
insurance companies he decided to be- 
come a specialist in insurance stocks and 
opened offices in Chicago for the sale of 
these securities. In the past couple of 
years he has made several trips to Eu- 
rope where his observation and visits 
with insurance executives convinced him 
that Western Europe is making a strong 
economic recovery and he noted that 
American investment money is_ being 
loaned there in constantly increasing 
volume. 

Mrs. Cartwright, who was Ruth Rus- 
sell, was formerly on the staff of the 
Chicago Daily News. 
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The Insurance Agent’s Great Advantage 


Need Not Make Constant Readjustment to His Market, 
His Product, His Approach and Selling Technique as 
is Case in Many Other Sales Fields 


utmost confidence in the value and 
potential of certain securities but he 
dare not tell his “story” because he will 
be judged by the near term performance, 
even by those who think they are long 
range investors. 

His only advantage over the insurance 
man on such a day is that, lacking the 
selling impulse that' morning, he will 
carry no guilt because he knows that 
today is not the day to sell. 

Even the mutual fund man finds that 


By Levertnc CarTwRrIGHT 


Cartwright, Valleau & Co., Chicago 


Specialists in Insurance Stocks 


his “story” varies in its insistence with 
the Dow-Jones average. There is always 
a great surge of buying of such shares 
when the market is advancing sharply. 
lor instance, if the market is up, say, 
$4 one morning, the yesterday afternoon 
price for a mutual fund may be 10 or 
15 cents lower than the next noon price, 
yet the buyer can get aboard up until 
1 p.m. at yesterday’s price. This is 
when great gobs of mutual fund shares 
are sold. These opportunities are seized 





Life of Ge 
AUWES 





Th | Panne 





The Family Policy and our Hospital and Surgi- 
cal Plan are two of our new plans designed espe- 
cially to serve the family market in the South. 








LIFE company 


or GEORGIA 


SERVING THIS FAST-GROWING 
REGION SINCE 1891 






































by the salesman. It simply illustrates 
how the security man’s salesmanship 
has to be timed to correspond to the 
public appetite for securities. It als 
gives a suggestion of how and wh) 
bocms are overdone. 

When I came out of college back in 
1926 the most popular field for the 
popular man was bond selling. It was 
a great field because the bond salesman 
in those days always had a “story.” There 
was always a liberal supply of "mer. 
chandise” and all of it was good. The 
bond salesman could go out every morn: 
ing with sales enthusiasm, knowing tha! 
this was the best of all possible days 
to buy a bond, and if the prospect's 
bank account was low he could always 
sell yesterday’s bond and __ substitute 
today’s bond because today’s bond was 
always the best. In those days life in- 
surance selling lacked prestige in general 
It required a lot of rude pushiness ti 
succeed. Either that or consummate 
grace or a towering personality to suc: 
ceed in life insurance selling and stil 
be an acceptable member of society 
The bond man had the style. 


But, something happened to the time: 
table; the bond man lost his “story.) 
He went out of style overnight. 

It then became obvious that the only 
true “story” was that of life insurance 
To appreciate what life insurance ha‘ 
meant to the American economy, It 
institutions and to the families, you 
need only to reflect on what a fix wel 
be in today if since 1930 the great corps 
of salesmen that has been telling the 
life insurance “story” had been selling 
bonds or equities or both. The funda 
mentally sound position that the secur 
ties salesman occupies today is due 
the fact that the great mass of Americal 
families are so well invested in life 
insurance. This has preserved us, @ 
least so far, against a massive speculative 
fever that could only destroy the secur 
ties salesman after a brief smorgasbort 


It is the cynical truth that the publi 
never does anything right in its invest 
ing. They buy at the wrong time aml 
usually, worse, they sell at the wrong 
time. They go for illusions. If the) 
have $800 they want 100 shares of @ 
$8 stock and will pay a fantastic pf 
mium for it. They wouldn’t think 
buying one share of an $800 stock if! 
was worth $5,000. They want to mak 
their own bets and won’t accept 80% 
counsel. The ordinary, well-intentione 
securities man knows values and has § 
good sense of timing, but he soon finds 
he will starve unless he lets his cliet! 
make their mistakes. This, mind y0 
is a sweeping generalization, with plet\] 
of individual exceptions—exaggerated tf 
emphasize a point. 

The point is that the millions wh 
are committing their savings to life, 
surance with its investment disciplin 
and wisdom, would be plunging " 
country into financial turmoil if we | 
the securities business had a ‘stot 
that is as powerful as that of the !! 
insurance man. Financing, at best, ¥% 
be keyed to public appetite and at 


(Continued on Page 190) 
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HOME LIFE leads again 
in average policy size! 


P $15,912—AVERAGE POLICY WRITTEN IN 1957 
> $8,118—AVERAGE POLICY IN FORCE IN 1957 





Every year, the Life Insurance Courant publishes -— 
an authoritative study of the average policy size AVERAGE POLICY 
of leading life companies. Here, in graphic form, Pe 
are some important facts based on the latest of [_] TOP TEN COMPANIES LISTED 
these reports. Wau COMPANIES LISTED 


WRITTEN. 





average policy* | gain over average policy 
written - 1957 1956 in force - 1957 








HOME LIFE $15,912 $2,692 $8,118 


Top 10 companies 
listed 12,843 740 | 6,428 


Average of all 
companies listed 7,430 860 4,007 


~ v ew AMON @ © 




















*including increases, additions and revivals. 








Last year was the 18th year out of the past 21 that 
Home Life led in average size of new policies, and 
the 16th consecutive year that the company ranked 
first in average size of policies in force. Excluding 
increases, revivals and additions, Home Life’s 

new policy average was $14,476, placing it second 
by $420 among companies listed on that basis. a. dicate iailiiih 


SS 
SSS 
att SSS 


For the Home Life Field Underwriter, high average Sw SS 
policy size means an important added measure of : 
personal and professional satisfaction. It means 
he is helping more clients understand and meet ao 

their increasing need for substantial protection. ae wine per mers 











We salute the Home Life Field Organization : ee, Gana seaman C7 ae 
for making this record of leadership possible. ot : : 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 8, N.Y. 
John H. Evans, 


William P. Worthington, ; 
Vice President—Sales 


President 
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National Bureau of 
Economic Research 


The National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, organized in 1920 by a handful 
of public spirited men of affairs and 
economists, and called at the time “a 
bold experiment,” has become one of the 
principal research agencies in the field 
of economics. It is a private, non-profit 
organization dedicated to serving the 
public through its broad, impartial 
studies of important economic questions. 
Its purpose is to ascertain and publish 
basic economic facts, interpreting them 
in a scientific manner. 

The National Bureau is not a govern- 

ment agency, nor a adjunct of a univer- 
sity, nor does it sell its research services. 
Its studies do not include policy formula- 
tions nor recommendations for economic 
or social action. Rather it tries to build 
a foundation of tested facts on which 
policy decisions—public and _ private— 
can be made. 
Its first large field for investigation 
was the national income. The _ public 
received, as a result of this work, the 
first set of reliable facts on several ques- 
tions which deeply affect the lives of 
every citizen. Where no statistics existed 
a quarter of a century ago, figures pub- 
lished currently on national income and 
gross national product stem from the 
original work of the National Bureau. 
The Bureau’s basic work on _ business 
cycles is equally well known. In the 
past 38 years, 135 books and as many 
papers have been published on such 
broad economic questions as employment 
and wages, capital formation and eco- 
nomic growth, fiscal affairs, financial 
organization and processes, international 
economic relations, economic structure 
and growth. 


Organization and Financing 


The National Bureau of Economic 
Research is governed by a board of 
directors, drawn from business firms, 
universities, banks and various institutes 
and associations, selected to represent 
different economic and social viewpoints, 
labor and management. The board shapes 
the broad lines of the research program 
and safeguards the quality of the re- 
sults. It has specific responsibility for 
reviewing each proposed publication to 
see that it meets the highest scientific 
standards. 

Officers for 1958 are: Gottfried Haber- 
ler, chairman; Arthur F. Burns, presi- 
dent; George B. Roberts, vice president 
and treasurer; Solomon Fabricant, direc- 
tor of research; Geoffrey H. Moore, 
associate director of research; and Wil- 
liam J. Carson, executive director and 
secretary. 

Members of its research staff and 
collaborators include leading economists 
and statisticians drawn widely from uni- 
versities, colleges, government agencies, 
business organizations, and elsewhere. 

The National Bureau has no endow- 
ment or permanent source of income. It 
is supported by yearly contributions from 
philanthropic foundations, business asso- 
ciations, public agencies, companies, 
banks, labor organizations, and indivi- 
duals. Grants may be given to assist 
certain projects, but no specific obliga- 
tions are assumed by the Bureau towards 
its contributors. 


Conferences and Related Activities 


The National Bureau works closely 
with other private and government or- 
ganizations. It has a special committee 
to promote cooperation with universities. 
It arranges conferences of economists 
and statisticians from different parts of 
the country to discuss major problems. 
From the Conterence on Research on 
Income and Wealth, begun in 1935, 
stemmed a notable series of publications. 
Other recent conferences were devoted 
to the measurement of unemployment, 
capital formation and economic growth, 


Blackstone Studios 
ARTHUR F. BURNS 


and pclicies to combat depression. Each 
of these conferences is designed to gen- 
erate a series of research papers focused 
on the subject selected. 

Members of the National Bureau's 
staff serve on committees assigned to 
joint investigation of economic prob- 
lems. The former director of research 
(and now president) of the National 
Bureau, Arthur F. Burns, was called to 
Washington in 1953 to act as chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers. 
The present Chairman, Raymond J. Saul- 
nier, was formerly on staff of the Na- 
tional Bureau and director of its financial 
research program before going to Wash- 
ington. 

Contributions of the National Bureau 

Knowledge added by the work of the 
Bureau is being used increasingly in 
many ways and for many different pur- 
poses: in legislation, in forming public 
and private policies, in judicial decisions, 
in operations of companies, banks and 
labor organizations, and in teaching of 
economics. Textbooks have drawn exten- 
sively on its findings. Many of its indi- 


cators and measures of economic activity 
have become standard. Public agencies 
have taken over and maintained cur- 
rently data first assembled and given 
significance by the National Bureau, 
such as those on gross national product, 
money flows, consumer credit and busi- 
ness indicators. The Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America, to cite another ex- 
ample, is continuing annually statistics 
of costs and returns on city and farm 
mortgages initiated by Dr. R. J. Saulnier 
of the National Bureau in his “Costs 
and Returns on Farm Mortgage Lend- 
ing by Life Insurance Companies 1945- 
1947.”. Some other countries have pat- 
terned their measures of economic growth 
on those of the National Bureau. 
Annual reports of the National Bu- 
reau summarize results of recent work 
and list all publications, w.th information 
on securing copies. Its address is 261 
Madison Avenue, New York 16. 


Five Projects Aided by LIA/ 


Especially interesting to insurang 
companies are five of the National 
Bureau’s major projects undertaken with 
the financial assistance of the Life Ip 
surance Association of America: 

Urban Mortgage Financing. 

Agricultural Financing. 

Corporate Bond Research. 

Capital Formation and Its Financing, 

Post-War Capital Market Study. 

The first two projects have been com, 
pleted, with eight books and two occa. 
sional papers published. The third an 
fourth are nearly completed, with five 
books published to date and five in prep. 
aration. The study on post-war capitd 
market is well under way; one repor 
has been published. A new study on the 
economics of pensions has been started 








Insures Families For Three Generations 


Albert S. Cushing Has Kept Birthday Book of His Client 


Continuously for 43 Years 


ALBERT S. CUSHING 





contracts. 


North American Building 





Hunting For New 


‘7 PPORTUNITY? 


Liberal, prompt underwriting. Substandard 
Life and Accident and Sickness. 

Complete line of life insurance contracts 
from birth to age 70. 

Complete Accident and Sickness line that in- 
cludes both commercial and non-cancellable 


You'll be interested in all the details 
of our comprehensive, solid expansion 
program. 
dence. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
Srsuance Company OF CHICAGO 


Charles G. Ashbrook, President 
Ronald D. Rogers, CLU, Agency Vice President 


Write in complete confi- 


Chicago, Illinois 








One of the most novel record keeping: 
in the insurance field is the birthday 
book of Albert S, Cushing, New England 
Life, Boston. 

Mr. Cushing started his birthday book 
when he began writing insurance for 
New England in September, 1915, and 
has religiously kept it up to date every 
month since. Formerly, he sent cards to 
his clients, but with so many on the 
books it has become impractical to do 
so. For instance, he wrote 185 new 
cases for a total of $1,022,000 for the 
12 months from Janury 1, 1957. At that, 
he worked only nine and a half months 
during the year. His explanation to The 
Gold Book: “My wife and I like to go 
to Florida during the Winter months 
for six weeks and there are the company 
conventions to attend and we like a week 
or two in the Summer away from Bos- 
ton.” Incidentally, Mrs. Cushing has 
been confined to a wheel chair for the 
past 13 years with multiple sclerosis and 
he takes full care of her. 

Makes 20 Telephone Calls a Day 

Repeat sales have naturally figured 
largely in Mr. Cushing’s record. Mort 
than 90% of his business comes from old 
policyholders, their children, grandchil- 
dren, brothers, sisters or other relatives 
or friends. 

“All of my business is started by tele: 
phone calls and appointments as vety 
rarely do I see a man without his know: 
edge that I will call upon him,” he says. 
“I probably make an average of 20 calls 
on the ’phone each working day. My 
consecutive weekly production up t? 
August 1, 1958, was reaching approx 
mately 12 years straight.” 3 

Mr. Cushing writes more applications 
than any person in his agency and has 
done so each year during his 43 years 
the business. He has insured many fam- 
ilies of four or more as well as maiy 
of the grandchildren. In brief, he ha 
done a remarkably fine insurance J 
in his business relations with three get 
erations. Mr. and Mrs, Cushing have 
four daughters, four grandsons and fou! 
granddaughters, 


A Lapse Preventative _ 
The bulletin of the Albany agency, 
Mutual Of N. Y. presents this motivating 
technique for use on a policyholder 
who fails to see the importance of reli 
stating his lapsed policy: Hold up the 
lapsed policy and say, “Mr. Policyholdef, 
at one time this was a very importatl 
piece of paper, potentially it represente 
food, clothing and shelter. It had the 
power to discharge funeral debts, pr 
vide an education for your children a? 
save your home. But most of the powé! 
is gone from it now.” 
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Fair exchange — it pays off for our ieam, too! 


THE NICE THING about swapping baseball cards is 
that everybody wins. 

That’s true of our EXCHANGE PROSPECT PLAN, too. 
Here’s how it works: 

A New England Life agent often discovers good 
prospects who are out of his reach for one reason or 
another. Perhaps they are men transferred to new 
territories . . . or out-of-state relatives of local 
policyholders. 

He records information about them on a special 
form and sends it to the Sales Service Bureau in our 
Home Office. From there individual cards of the Ex- 


change Prospects are distributed to the appropriate 
New England Life agencies . . . and the agent in turn 
gets top priority on leads for his own area. 


This Plan of ‘‘card-swapping” is uncomplicated 
and effective. It works because of a special kind of 
team spirit that is characteristic of New England 


NEW ENGLAND 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA — 1835 
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The Financial Post of Canada 


The Financial Post is Canada’s top 
reporter of business, finance and public 
affairs. 

As a national weekly, it provides busi- 
nessmen and investors with news con- 
cerning their own activities directly and 
with an analysis of the over-all business 
climate. 
lt writes about the profitable invest- 





ment of savings and through its invest- 
ment portfolios operated by professional 
investment advisors, it gives readers a 
practical demonstration of sound in- 
vestment principles at work. 

However, The Post takes it as a re- 
sponsibility to cover not only financial 
news and business facts but just about 
everything that an intelligent and re- 
sponsible citizen with concern for the 
welfare of his family, his community and 





his country will be interested in being 
well informed about. 

As part of this responsibility, The 
Financial Post recently invited licensed 
life underwriters in Canada to tell about 
the best life insurance program they 
ever designed to meet the needs of a 
paticular family or business situation. 


A booklet containing the insurance case 
histories presented by the top 20 winners 
is being published shortly and will be 
available from The Financial Post, 481 
University Ave., Toronto, Ont., under 
the title “How To Buy Life Insurance 
Wisely.” 
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For many years, Continental 
American’s high average 
policy size—both in new 
insurance written and 
insurance in force—has 
ranked this company 
consistently among the top 
five life insurance companies 

in the nation. This 

notable distinction is due in 

part to Continental American’s 
specialization in preferred 

class insurance, with 

resulting savings to purchasers 
of life insurance in larger 
amounts. It is also due to 

the generally superior 

quality of our product, and to 
the quality of our representation. 
These factors have produced 
facts. They appear in the 

chart below. They 

furnish convincing proof of 

our growth, stability, and the 
soundness of philosophy 
on which Continental 
American operates. 


Impressive Record of Continental American Progress 
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CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE 






INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 





Was on Admiral Halsey’s Staf 
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HAROLD L. McKELVEY 





Harold L. McKelvey, manager of Wes 
Coast Life in Spokane since 1951, was 
a commander in the Navy. He served 
from 1940 to 1946 on stati of Admiral 
Halsey. He is active in a number of 
organizations in Spokane. 

Born in Pittsburgh Mr. McKelvey 
moved to Seattle. After his graduatio 
from University of Washington he en- 
tered the home office of an insurance 
company in a clerical capacity. He be- 
came an agent and then was an agence 
manager. Over a period of 34 years he 
has been a substantial producer and 
wrote more than a million in year endin 
June, 1958. 





Shatz Writes Many Lives on 
Mortgage Protection Base 








NATHAN SHATZ 


Nathan Shatz of the Milton Sobé 
agency, Manhattan Life, Philadelphis, 
wrote Ordinary insurance on 103 lives 
amounting to $923,500 production in 19/. 
Thus, his average case was $9,000. 

The bulk of his business is mortgage 
protection for homeowners, most ol his 
clients being those who have securel 
mortgage money from a loan compall) 
in the Philadelphia area. Soon after ! 
makes a loan Mr. Shatz obtains the 
name of the borrower and an intervie 
is arranged. While home protection 
foundation of his business he write 
considerable additional volume from tt 
ferrals. So far this year his sales at 
running ahead of 1957. His philosophy 
is that the first sale of mortgage pr 
tection begins a relationship which m@) 
last a lifetime. 
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I’m A Life Insurance Salesman! 


I’m a life insurance salesman . . . life under- 
writer... agent... executive field underwriter 
and field representative. At times I’m called an 
estate expert, business consultant, tax analyst— 
and also a few unprintable praenomens I’m not 
so proud of. 

I give men security during life—and consola- 
tion in death. I preserve personal integrity and 
protect the weak, the young, the dependent. | 
shelter the homeless and feed the hungry. I 
buy bicycles for fatherless youngsters: then pay 
the tuition for these budding engineers, clergy- 
men, doctors, and salesmen. I pay off mortgages, 
buy television sets, and help Santa Claus deliver 
Christmas gifts. 

What, then, is this many faceted job? 

Like the banker, I assist people in their life- 
long quest for personal security. Like the at- 
torney, I assist the multitudes in preserving their 
social well-being. Like the doctor, I provide the 
pills, the surgical care—yes, even the placebos 
that aid the masses in their constant yet frustra- 
ting search for health. 

As you can see—I’m a pretty important fellow 
with a very important job. : 

Like any important job mine is also a difficult 
one. The well-being of my entire industry de- 
mands that I search out through every conceiv- 
able means those individuals whose needs I can 
provide for. Thus I must be a real analyst to 
distinguish the prospect from the unprofitable 
suspect. Once found, I must appraise my pros- 
pect as a moral, physical and financial risk. My 
business thus demands that I be a good judge of 
human values and humen frailties. 

Satisfied with my prospect as a prospect, I’m 
now faced with the herculean task of uncover- 
ing, enlightening and persuading my prospect 
that he has a need. To be sure, needs are always 


apparent to the salesman, but the prospect views 
his needs and the methods of solution with 
clouded eyes. The “if” so prevalent in the life 
insurance salesman’s mind is not so indelible in 
the mind of his prospect. “If you shouldn’t be 
privileged to live— or if you should become dis- 
abled—or if your partner should die” recognizes 
only the principle of contingency. The average 
prospect has so many current and pressing prob- 
lems that it precludes adequate thought or con- 
sideration of the problems that might arise. What 
a job of motivation it is to persuade a man to 
forego the solution to an immediate problem— 
to solve a problem which might not arise. This 
demands salesmanship of the highest type. 


Because of my salesmanship I’m able to per- 
suade a prospect to submit to a physical examina- 
tion, part with his dollars and assume a life-long 
obligation to provide for a non-existent need 
(non-existent, at least, at the moment of deci- 
sion). I, too, must assume a life-long obligation 
to service my client and his contracts so long as 


they both shall live. 


In addition to the responsibility I have in ad- 
equate service to my clients, | have many de- 
pendents for whom I’m equally responsible. It’s 
reasonable to assume that I have a wife and the 
usual allocation of children. But in addition, 
I have vice presidents, actuaries, managers, su- 
pervisors and scores of stenos and typists com- 
pletely dependent upon the premium dollars I 
produce. Without these premium dollars we 
have no money to invest . . . no agencies to man- 
age ... no proposals to type. 


I’m a life insurance salesman with the indus- 
try’s most difficult . . . most frustrating . . . most 
lucrative . . . most creative . . . most self-satisfy- 
ing job of them all. I’m a most important guy— 
I sell life insurance! 


By Orval A. Hosch, manager of Phoenix Mutual’s New York (Downtown) Agency .. . 
from an original address delivered before the Eastern Round Table Meeting of the Life 
Insurance Advertisers Association, New York City, March 28, 1958. 


PHOENIX 





MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Hartford, Connecticut 
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Leroy Mumme’s Plan and 


How He 


Works It 


As told by his associate, “O. P.” Schnabel, San Antonio 


Manager, Jefferson 


Standard Life, and 


Patrick J. Fogarty, Supervisor 


Our story starts with Leroy C. 
Mumme, application leader of the Jeffer- 
son Standard Life when he was studying 
at the University of Texas to practice 
law. He was contacted by me, “O. P.” 
Schnabel, and signed a part time contract 
to work with us. He was licensed to 
practice law in December, 1936. The 
previous year he had been graduated. 

When he left the service in 1946 he 
truly went into the life insurance busi- 
ness. It is interesting to note that at 
that time he told me: “I am not going 
to practice law, but with the help of 
Nell (his wife) I am going to devote my 
full time to writing life insurance. We 
know that we can do a good job.” 


His Plan of Work 


At that time he devised a work plan, 
together with a decision to carry it out. 
That he has accomplished his objective 
by sticking closely to and developing 
his plan is obvicus by the extraordinary 
production he has written. 

Now, exactly what was and is his plan? 
It simple and without novelty. In 
brief, this it it: intense concentration 
of his territory; keeping in close contact 
with the people in it; no neglect of three 
groups: people he insures, those clients 
who will need more insurance, and new 
prospects for insurance.. Those who will 
need more insurance constitute a par- 
ticularly important group but only if 
the agent can become so familiar with 
the family that he will know when situ- 
ations arise resulting in needing that 
additional insurance. Every time a fam- 
ily grows either by births, or by mar- 
riages, that’s the time an agent should 
be one of the first to know about it and 
be on the job in a well-timed visit. 

All of this means additional office 
work. It is imperative that an agent 
keep records. It wouldn’t be if insurance 
operations were a status quo proposi- 
tion. Writing insurance policies is same- 
thing more than calling on people and 
writing them, That’s only part of it. A 
football player’s work is not just play- 
ing football. He has to train and do 
a lot of it. 


is 


His Record 


Leroy Mumme’s great success has not 
been because of any novelty aspect, but 
keeping that plan in mind, working hard 
at it and carrying through. 

Now, let’s look at % summary of what 
he has done. In his first production year 
—1946—he wrote 316%4 apps which re- 
sulted in paid for business of $566,725 
and on this business 99.2% has renewed. 
In the following year he wrote 381% 
applications for $913,600, paying for 

25,500. He finally passed the million 
dollar mark in production for Jefferson 
Standard in 1951, paying for $1,200,000 
although in each of the two preceding 
years he had passed the million dollar 
mark in applications submitted. To sum 
up, including the year 1947 and this year 
up to August 1, he has submitted to the 
company 4,317 applications for a total 
paid production of $12,358,000. He also 
gave to other companies in this period 
116 applications. 


How His Wife Helped 


The next question readers of The Gold 
Book would like answered is “Where 
are all of these policies sold?” All of 
his applications with exception of 5% 
have been sold in the homes, 

When Leroy started as a full-time 


LEROY C. MUMME 


agent after leaving the war service, he 
and his wife would call for the most part 
on military personnel. Nell would do 
jobs of baby sitting, talking with lone- 
some wives, help them in washing dishes, 
or perform any other help so that Leroy 
could have a good interview. Naturally, 
she was a big help. 

The next question, “How has it been 
possible to sell so many people?” One 
reason is that goal idea. He has always 
set a goal. Soon after he got under way 
he saw that the original goal of an app 
a week wasn’t high enough. He changed 
to two a week, then three and now his 
goal is seven. In my opinion, the agent 
who thinks he is doing pretty well, even 
— more apps than the general 


Importance obi 2 » Sales Each 
Week Stressed by DeBorde 


John M. DeBorde, III, CLU, State 
Mutual Life, Atlanta, started in the life 
insurance business in 1949 upon gradua- 
tion from Emory University of Business 
Administration. He is a past director 
of Atlanta Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion and of Atlanta Estate Planning 
Council, and is a member of Million 
Dollar Round Table. 

One of the first things Mr. DeBorde 
was told by his general agent when he 
entered life insurance was this: 

‘If you can make two sales each 
week, you will never have to work any 
harder to qualify for the Million Dollar 
Round Table. The only thing necessary 
will then be to increase your average 
size policy.” 

In commenting on this he says: ge | 
find that by writing an average of two 
cases a week it also helps my attitude. 
Each week as I turn in some business, 
no matter how small, 
of accomplishment and the feeling that 
I am doing business. In order to ac- 
complish this objective I find it necessary 
to obtain a lot of new prospects and 
also to make many calls. I use every 
system that I know of to obtain these 
names, including direct mail, and try 
to call eight or ten new people every 
week. 





I have the feeling 


é 


agent’s idea of a satisfactory achieve- 
ment, is making a mistake in not setting 
a potential objective which he can realize 
with a little more steam. 

Service Calls Bring Referral Leads 

Then there is the matter of “service 
calls.” In the case of Leroy that means 
averaging 30 calls a week. Those calls 
are not only on his policyholders but 
often on others. They have brought him 
many referral leads. Through the mail 


Warnkin Features 


Warnkin, general agent in 
Cleveland for Columbus Mutual Life, 
a million dollar producer for several 
years, has an unusually successful tech- 
nique of using the telephone to make 
appointments. He tries to make from 
10 to 20 calls a day and has featured 
what he calls “circumstance sales.” He 
led his company in lives last year. Com- 


William E. 


menting on his sales technique he said 
to 


The Gold Book: 





WILLIAM E. WARNKIN 

“The main source of prospecting with 
me is referred leads and present policy- 
holders, and I am always looking for 
‘circumstance selling” To illustrate: 
when I find a man who is seven years 
younger than his wife, or vice-versa, | 
know they have a problem when they 
reach the ages of 62 to 65 for Social 








JOHN M. DEBORDE, III 
“Finally, I feel that the best thing 


about writing a large number of lives 
is the great source of future business for 
the agent. A large percentage of my 
business now comes from repeat sales to 
satisfied clients.” 








in one year came $250,000 of business, 
little of which was Term. 

In 1952 this agent wrote his largest 
number of sales—443 for an average size 
of $3,178. Any agent should be able to 
sell policies of that average, but how 
many can perform the feat 442 other 
times in a year? But whatever they 
write they will find consistent planning 
and follow through will be a decided help 
on the way to reaching such an objective, 


“Circumstance Selling” 


Security benefits. Explaining advantages 
of a program especially designed for 
them has led to many sales. 

“Another circumstance prospecting ex- 
ample is a married couple with no 
children and slight possibility of having 
them. Their need for insurance program- 
ming is as evident as that of a person 
with several children. When they become 
old there is no one to aid rr because 
by that time both parents of husband 
and wife will be dead. 

“The new father and mother, however, 
continue the best source of clients for 
me. I have not written many cases in 
the business insurance field, although in 
1957 I had two partnership cases for a 
total of $100,000 and a sole proprietor- 
ship case of $20,000. The balance of my 
sales were made on a simple package 


programming total needs basis.” 
Entering life insurance in 1955 on a 

full time basis Mr, Warnkin paid for 

$265,000 that year on 66 lives and he 


wrote a million or more in 1956 and 1957, 
paying for 224 lives last year. 

Mr. Warnkin belongs to many insur- 
ance associations as well as Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and Masons, and was 
appointed general agent of Columbus 


Mutual April 1, 1958. 


Joy M. Luidens 








JOY M. LUIDENS 


Miss Luidens is author of a number 
of personality articles of Chicago insur- 
ance men contained in this issue ol 
The Gold Book. She made an unusually 
fine record as executive secretary of 
Chicago Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers from which position she retired last 
February after many years of service. 
Since then she has been state secretary 
of Hoover Report Division of Taxpayers 
Federation of Illinois. 

Born in Holland, Mich., Miss Luidens 
studied music in Hope ‘College. As a 
young girl she was a_ business ag 
She worked for Holland Shoe Co., 4 
manufacturer, became head of its payroll 
department, went on road installing ac- 
counting systems. Going to Chicago she 
was offered the position of secretary to 
the then managing director of Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters, the 
late Walt Tower. She got along well 
with every president of that association 
and later became its executive head 
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ADVERTISED 
IN 55 
NEWSPAPERS 


Advertisements similar 

to this one are targeted 
at the prospects of 

our representatives, 

Each advertisement 
features a particular 
policy; thus affording 
the local agent a 

“hard selling” partner. 
These advertisements 

will reach millions 

of readers throughout 
our territory, building 
prestige for the company 
and developing prospects 
for the agent. 

The fine promotional 
assistance rendered by 
the newspapers and 
reprints of our ads, 
furnished by the Home 
Office, are additional 
ammunition. 

All this, coupled with our 
top-notch policies and 
sales aids, will help you 
sell more under 


PAN-AMERICAN’S 
CAREER CONTRACT 


President 


Bic ttle 


Vice-Pres. & Agency Director 








oy 


n-—-American Life's 







CAN YOU QUALIFY... 


“Executive Special” 


embraces a program of Family Security 
PLUS Retirement Pension Benefits! 


This policy will cost you less than any other permanent insurance plan. 
Therefore, it is most selective and offered only to men who are above 
average physically, morally, and financially. It is designed for men who are 


“going places”... . 


and want the best protection at the lowest cost. 


The Pan-American Executive Special offers you: 
1. Security for your family in event of your death. 2. Pension benefits 
when you reach retirement age. 3. A 10% reduction in premium for 


the first three years. 


4. Liberal cash values. 5. Low guaranteed pre- 


miums. ‘%. Very low net payment. 7. ... And in addition, such benefits 
as disability, double indemnity, and any of our riders may be added to 
the policy to help it do the right job of protection for you. 

For friendly counsel and complete details, call your Pan-American agent, 


listed below. 


Among the top 10% of 
U. S. life insurance 
companies—writing 
more than 90% 

of all life 

insurance. 








General Agent’s 
Name and 
Address go here 











| canada 






































Pan-American Life 


Insurance Company 


A Mutual Company © New Orleans, U.S. A. 
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° ° ing pro and earning my living that way 

W ith Lethargy Licked Loss of Leg at the cessation of hostilities. Boxing 
/ 9 was now out, so from 1945 to 1953 I 

tried my hand in various fields ranging 


. Not q Ma jor Problem from partnership in a sporting goods 


store to acting as a brewer’s representa- 












tive. 
A friend brought me into the insurance 
‘ . “ . 
By ALEX M. McCrar business and I can never thank him 
Y “£ . enough for it. It has given me a profes- 
Canada Life, Welland, Ontario sional status in my community which I 





could never have attained otherwise. 

I lost my left leg and sustained mul- Canada in Italy. Prior to the war, 1 had The income and sense of well-being 

tiple fractures to the right leg while been a Golden Glove and Diamond Belt that one derives from selling insurance 
serving with the 48th Highlanders of boxing champion and had intended turn- should not be forgotten. 


ANOTHER 
GROUP ADVANCE 
BY NATIONWIDE! 




































































BIG case treatment for small 
Group cases—that’s what 
you get with Nationwide’s 
Group Insurance Plans. 

- No wonder so many Group 
writers prefer Nationwide— 
for expert, local service... 
for special treatment of 
small Group cases (10 to 24 
lives) that saves you 
administrative time and 
expense...for outstanding 
new coverages at low cost! 


For further information, 
contact Nationwide 
Group Department, 

246 North High Street, 

Columbus 16, Ohio. 





Mr. Samuel C. King (left) of Samuel C. King Agency, N.Y.C., 
with Dr. F. F. Bradshaw, President of Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Company, Inc., N.Y.C. 
Dr. Bradshaw’s firm is covered by Nationwide Group Insurance. 
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NWIDE MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY e« NATIONWIDE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








Brother of the Mayor 
In all fairness, it should be pointed out 
that much of my success comes from the 
fact that I have lived all my life, barring 





ALEX M;, McCRAE 


the five years in the service, in Welland, 
Ontario. It is a city of 17,000 population 
and during the boom times has a higher 
than average earning ratio. My eldest 
brother has been mayor of the city for 
several years and other brothers and sis- 
ters have been quite active in sports and 
community activities. Seldem do I call 
on a home where someone there doesn't 
know some member of our family. 

At the beginning of my experience in 
the field I did experience a touch of 
“hot-dooritus” but that disease soon dis- 
appeared as my knowledge of the busi- 
ness increased. As I knew little about 
business insurance at the start it made 
me feel uneasy when prospects know- 
ingly led me beyond my depth, That was 
cured by gathering the knowledge I 
lacked, 

The only problems which I have now 
are complacency and lethargy. I’ve lost 
the lean, hungry look of the hungry 
fighter and I, therefore, do not work as 
hard as I did at first. If it is a particu- 
larly hot day and my leg is chafed from 
heat and perspiration, I sometimes find 
niyself suggesting: “Why not leave your 
artificial leg off and rest until about 5 
o'clock and then work during the cool 
hours of the evening?” All too often 
during the summer I succumb to this 
suggestion. 


Agent's Advantage—Cartwright 


(Continued from Page 182) 


worst would be aimed at exploiting the 
certainty of public error. 

Our financial strength is as formidable 
as it is today largely because the stylish 
bond salesman with his illusion of a 
“story” in the 1920’s is the stylish in- 
surance salesman with his continuing un- 
rebuttable “story” today. In the final 
analysis he is causing the public to 
exercise the ultimate financial wisdom of 
saving their most precious dollars from 
sure withering. 

If the securities business is occasion- 
ally exciting, remember that what the 
securities salesman longs for and 1s 
always searching for is the kind of a 
“story” that the life insurance man 
wakes up with every morning. 


N. Y. Life Field Men Articles 


Articles on insurance sales subjects 
signed by field representatives of New 
York Life are extracts from talks made 
by them before leaders clubs of the 
company. 
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The insurance man who 
earns his CLU key becomes 
a much more valuable man 


to his company... to his 





clients ...and to himself! 


To advance themselves professionally, conscientious 
and ambitious underwriters each year enroll in the 
study programs, offered by the American College of 





Life Underwriters, which lead to the designation of 
Chartered Life Underwriter. 

With the knowledge and experience gained from 
successful completion of these study programs, the 
new CLU can render more valuable service to his 
clients. At the same time he gains prestige and an 
added sense of self-confidence which helps him sub- 
stantially increase his business. 

Why not start on your way to bécoming a “‘key”’ 
man in your company by getting full information on 
next year’s CLU study programs and examinations. 


Insurance Company 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 


Life Insurance « Group Insurance «+ Annuities *« Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Plans 
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311 Companies Now Members 


Of Agency Management Assn. 


By Marcaret A. DuFFy 


Membership of Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association increased to 
311 companies during the past year 
despite several mergers among member 
companies. Its strength, however, de- 
pends less on numbers than on results 
achieved in helping members distribute 
life insurance more efficiently for bene- 
fit of all the people. 

The most significant personnel change 
this year was appointment of J. Harry 
Wood as managing director, succeeding 
Frederic M. Peirce, now president of 
General American Life, St. Louis. Four 
other officers continue in the posts they 
have been fitting: Eewis W. S. Chap- 


man, director of company relations; 
Burkett W. Huey, director of institu- 
tional relations; Elizabeth C. Stevens, 
secretary-treasurer; and Dr. S. Rains 


Wallace, director of research. 


Market Analysis, Premium Rate 

Trend Reports 
research reports of import 
by the Association 
during 1958. In market analysis, for 
example, a report on U. S. security 
expenditures from 1932 to 1956 showed 
life insurance premiums still keeping 
pace with the uptrend in disposable 
income of the American people, but life 
insurance premiums are not expanding 
as fast as other security expenditures 
such as Social Security, accident and 
sickness premiums, retirement and pen- 
sion systems, or hospital and medical 
services. 

A study of premium rate trends from 
1949 to 1956 showed that the increased 
average size policy has been accom- 
panied by an increase in premium rate 
per policy, but premium rate per $1,000 
of insurance has shown a decided de- 
crease. 

Preauthorized Check Study 

At a time when preauthorized check 
plans have caused great interest in the 
industry, LIAMA has published a study 
of these plans used by companies in all 
size groups. Of the 71 companies in- 
cluded in the study, more than three- 
fourths have introduced these plans 
since mid-1955. Companies which have 
determined the persistency of their pre- 
authorized check business have generally 
found it to be quite favorable, the study 
finds. 

Continued research in the area of 
agent selection produced, during the 
year, a report on selection and turnover. 
One company divided its agencies into 
comparable groups and gave to one 
group a new selection procedure, while 
continuing the old procedure with the 
other. The Aptitude Index, visit to the 
field, a report on the agents, and use 
of the Selection Interview Blueprint 
were the additions to the company’s 
regular selection procedure. Results of 
the two-year study show that there was 
an 18% difference in turnover in the 
two groups of agencies. It seems safe 
to assume that the introduction of the 
new procedure played an important part 
in keeping down the turnover rate. 


Aptitude and Job Tests 

LIAMA continues to urge its com- 
panies to conduct their own job satis- 
faction studies with their field forces 
by using the procedures outlined in the 
manual, Inventory of Job Attitudes. 
Results reported by companies which 
have conducted these surveys show that 
regardless of size and availability of 
technical staff, life insurance companies 


Several 
were published 


can successfully conduct their own job 
satisfaction surveys and benefit from 
them. 

During the year, some 160,000 prospec- 
tive Ordinary agents were tested by the 
Aptitude Index, as one important step 
in selection process of LIAMA member 
companies. 

An increasing number of companies 
are now using the Association’s Agent 
Development Program, revised this year. 
Its emphasis is on the practical applica- 
tion of learning. For use at the agency 
level, it encourages the agent to work 
closely with his supervisor, manager or 
agency training officer. 

his year, 599 men graduated from 
LIAMA Schools in Agency Management, 
the largest number of school graduates 
in a_year with nine schools. Of -these, 
160 were home office personnel; the re- 
mainder, from the field. During this 30th 
year of the schools, 144 companies were 
represented (318 companies have sent 


Margaret A. Duffy 


Born in Hartford Miss Duffy is a 
graduate of Wheaton College, Norton, 
Mass. After leaving college she became 
a member of advertising department of 
the G. Fox department store, Hartford, 
and then for a time was affiliated with 
WIHT, a radio station of The Hartford 
Times. In 1953 she joined the staff of 
Life Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation as public relations assistant. 











men to the schools since 1929). In all, 
there have been 9,252 graduates of the 
165 schools, with 27 countries outside of 
the U. S. and Canada sending repre- 
sentatives. 

Conducted by LIAMA staff members, 
each school covers all phases of the 
field manager’s job: recruiting, selection, 
supervision, motivation, business man- 
agement, sales management, leadership. 
In addition to carefully organized class- 
room work, group and _ personal con- 
ferences with the staff enable students 
to discuss points raised in class sessions 
and to exchange views on agency com- 
mon to the group. More local study 
groups are now using LIAMA manage- 
ment study courses through a program 
promoted and sponsored by the General 
Agents and Managers Conference. 

Three new texts for agents were 
written by LIAMA’s management con- 
sultants this year: New Single Need 
Sales, Prepare To Sell, and Getting The 
Interview. The LIAMA third annual 
survey of college costs was also pub- 
lished in pocket size making it easier 
for agents to use with clients. 


Sells Many Family Plans In 
A Small Town In Missouri 


E. J. (Pat) Griffin, who was born in 
Lamar, Mo., not far from Kansas City, 
lives in a town of 3,000 population and 
has been a full-time agent of Bankers 
Life Co. of Iowa since the middle of 


1948. Active in the community life of 
he was written 


the town in excess of 





E. J. “PAT” GRIFFIN 


200 applications for life insurance every 
year but one despite the fact that he 
spent considerable time in the hospital 
in each year. The one in which he 
didn’t write 200 apps was because he was 
hospitalized for more than six months. 

Always a consistent producer of from 
$250,000 to $300,000 annually the pay-off 
in volume for him has come with his 
concentration on the Family Plan offered 
by Bankers Life Co., beginning in 1957. 


It now looks as if 1958 will be the first 
year in which Pat will find himself in 
the company’s Million Dollar Club. 

In commenting on his experience in 
selling more than 100 Bankers Life “All- 
Inclusive Family Plans” Pat said: 

“Although many of my clients are 
young families, mostly being 23 or 24 
years old and with one or two children, 
I have made sales with heads of families 
throughout the entire 18 to 40 age 
bracket. The largest number of children 
covered under a Family Plan which I 
have written is six. My young Family 
Plan prospects especially want to hear 
what are the advantages in buying 
through our Family Plan.” 





Dallas Has Most Companies 

There are 300 cities in the United 
States which have life insurance home 
offices. Dallas has more than any of 
them. At present time there are 148 life 
insurance companies which were organ- 
ized in Dallas. 





Life Insurance Population 


Full-time employes in the life insurance 
business in the United States numbered 
414,500 at end of 1956. More than two- 
thirds were in the agency sales and 
field service forces, of which 236,800 were 
agents, managers and assistants and 
44,500 field office employes. Total home 
office employes at end of 1956 were 
133,200. More than twice as many men 
as women constituted the life insurance 
personnel that year. 





Life Expectancy 
_ A baby girl born in the United States 
in 1956 had a life expectancy of 73 years, 
whereas her male counterpart had an 
expected life span of 67 years, The Fact 
Book of the Institute of Life Insurance 
states. The average life expectancy at 
birth was about 70 years, an additional 
22 years over life expectancy in 1900. 


Why Morrison Sells 









So Many Young People 


Lyle Morrison, leader of Great-West 


Life in 


Grand_ Rapids, 


Mich., 


has 


made a specialty of giving annual talks 
on insurance to high school seniors, In 
Grand Rapids 5,000 graduate from school 


each year and go to work. Many be- 
come Morrison clients. His acqaintance 


with the 


high school 


graduates 


and 


those of the three colleges of the city 
is tremendous. 

One reason for his success is because 
of his ability to form these acquaintance- 
ships and follow up. The policy a young 
man buys of him is almost invariably 
the first he purchases. No other kind 
of insured in opinion of this agent has 
so great a potential. 

“The young man who buys today may 
eventually need every type of protection 
an agent has to sell,” he says. He may 


not 


buy much 


now, 


but 


if the 


agent 


keeps in touch with him he will be in 
position to watch that insurance expand, 


beginning 


marries. “I 


at the 


want to 


time 
sell 


the 
these 


insured 
young 


people now so I won’t have to stand in 
line to see them later,” said Mr. Morri- 


son. 


Some Concentrate 
On the Skyscraper 


Thousands of home owners, especially 


those who 


live in the 


suburbs, 


spend 


their business days in the skyscraper, 
insurance on 
families is written just as it is where 


and _ that 
most 
take place. 


With 


is 
business 


hundreds 


often 


of 


where 


insurance 


skyscrapers 


transactions 


in 


Greater New York—more than 100 new 
ones recently finished, now in construc- 
tion or about to be built, one of them 
population of 
15,000—some city agents do nearly all 
of their selling or make their approaches 
in such buildings. One of the most suc- 
cessful agents of State Mutual Life told 
The Gold Book that he has rarely found 
it necessary to talk insurance anywhere 
but in one of the buildings in Rocke- . 
feller Center. There are 11 skyscrapers 
in that Center, all owned by the Rocke- 
feller family. 

Insurance companies are consulted in 
the financing of these buildings, often 
before the building plans are designed. 
Many of them make large loans to the 


having a 


building ow 
financing the owners and 
can go ahead with 
insurance 


such 


$27 million. 


Liang wrote it. 


working 


day 


ners. 


loan in 


Assured of adequate 
contractors 
construction. 


One 


Forty Second 
Street was for $43,000,000. When the 
Empire State building—largest in New 
York, was built, a life company loaned 
Even the Rockefellers ob- 
tained millions from a life company at 
one time, not because the family was 
short of cash from the over-all stand- 
point, but it needed the money for a 
specific purpose. 


New Book, “The Skyscraper” 


A book called “The Skyscraper” has 
just been published by Lippincott. Yen 


It was written 


volume in a children’s series. 
covered in part by the book are_ thus 
described in Saturday Review of Litera- 


ture: 


as a 


Subjects 


“The various steps in the construction 
of a great building, a skyscraper, are 
shown in brief text and large, dramatic 
drawings. The planning stage brings to- 
gether bankers and architects, engineers 
and construction experts; the building 
stage includes demolition, excavation, in- 
stallation of services, and concrete and 
steel work; the final stage shows people 
living and working with adequate space 


and conveniences. 


A secondary theme 


of this book points up the advantages 
of city planning and rehabilitation © 


slum areas. 
format, the 


children of all ages who are fascinated 
as they watch the buildings that are 
going up on almost any street in almost 


Though 
illlustrations 


will 


any town across the country.” 





in picture-book 


attract 
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Northwestern Mutual’s 
point of view 
makes a difference... 


e believe that 

selling in the field 
is vital training for agency 
executives. 


verY one of our General and District 

Agents has, at one time, sold effec- 
tively in the field. The majority of our 
Home Office Agency Department officers 
have similar backgrounds. Several home 
office executives are also Chartered Life 
Underwriters. 

Naturally, men with such down-to-earth 
understanding of life insurance selling 
have the best possible grasp of an agent’s 
problems. They are able to help North- 


safeguarding tomorrow 





western Mutual agents make progress in 


a practical and realistic way. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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“Baby Groups” 


Pave Way 


For Other Cases 


Aetna Life Agents Comment on Expansion 


Of Production Coverages 


“Why should I devote time to the 
sale of ‘baby Group’ insurance cases?” 
Many life agents ask themselves that 
question. Those active in development of 
that field find “baby Group” activity 
can not only be profitable in itself but 
furnishes a ready-made market for 
writing a substantial volume of Ordinary 
insurance. Relationships formed in the 
writing and follow up of “baby Group” 
plans can be the “open sesame” for 
writing key man and personal life in- 
surance, profit sharing, deferred com- 
pensation and _ individual retirement 
plans. Some Aetna Life agents who have 
found this true follow: 


Cray and Cathey Experiences 


William Cray, Springfield, Mass. a 
recipient of Aetna Life’s 10-year Million 
Dollar Group Award, has formed a 
habit of making regular service calls on 
his Group insurance policyholders and 
conversing with executives of the firms. 

“Recently, one such conversation in- 
volved a discussion of the Split Dollar 
Plan and resulted in the purchase of 
$100,000 each on the lives of two key 
executives,” Mr. Cray said. “The success 
of this discussion led within a few weeks 
to sale of a similar amount on the same 
basis to the executive of a neighboring 
firm.” 

Lee Cathey, Florence, Ala., 23-time 
qualifier for Aetna Life’s Regional meet- 
ings, does most of his prospecting for 
individual sales through his Group cases. 
He cites the case of a small packing 
company which had 15 employes when 
called upon by Mr. Cathey. His first 
sale was a “baby Group” life case. When 
the company later increased the number 
of employes to more than 100, the first 
Group sale was rewritten with addi- 
tional benefits and increased coverages. 
Since that time, Mr. Cathey wrote per- 
sonal life insurance for a number of 
employes as well as installing a pension 
plan for the company. 

In following up the installation of a 
Group plan for the 11 employes of a 
tile company Mr. Cathey signed the 
four partners for business insurance, 
wrote one education policy and two re- 
tirement plans. 

Comments by Mitchel and Smithson 
Kenneth Mitchel, Los Angeles, offers 
a number of ideas for promoting other 
business through Group insurance con- 
tacts. In one case mentioned by Mr. 
Mitche! the president of the company, 
upon completing his personal application, 
was asked, “Do you want this insurance 
to supplement the coverage under your 
uy and sell agreement ?” 

“What is that and what does it have 
p do with insurance?” asked the presi- 
ent. 

The ensuing discussion led to the 
eventual writing of $130,000 in key man 
msurance, a pension plan, and three 
individual life policies with premiums 
for all totalling $69,300. 

Mr. Mitchel suggests these other 
methods for making Group contacts pay 
off in other business: “During the in- 
Stallation of a Group case, and later in 
Servicing the account, invite an execu- 
tive to lunch. It doesn’t take much 
effort to find out how the business is 
Operated, why it is a success, and some 
ot its problems. Such discussions often 
ead into various uses for life insurance. 
€rsonal solicitation of the employes for 
Toup insurance comes under the head- 
ing of good service It is a short step 
'o observing any situation in which per- 
‘igo insurance could be used to solve 
i Problem. Claim service may offer 

other Opportunity. The agent person- 


ally should deliver a few of the claim 
checks. Any firm enjoys meeting the 
man who has a check in his hand.” 
Stanley Smithson, outstanding Aetna 
Life producer at Fort Smith, Ark., has 
more than 60 “baby Group” cases on 
his books. He says this business brings 
in about half his yearly income and 
leads to more than half of his other sales. 
But the Arkansan has another reason, 
one dating back to 1935, for taking a 
great interest in Group business. “One 
of my first cases involved insurance for 
a small group of employes,” he said. 
“When an employe died during the first 
year, his boss asked me to deliver the 
check to the widow. He showed me a 
tent where she lived. If you could have 
heard that young widow with three small 





Stanley Smithson 


children tell me what that $1,000 insur- 
ance check would do to pay funeral 
expenses and doctors’ bills, with a little 
left over to make a down payment on 
a home in the country near her parents, 


Kenneth H. Mitchel 


Lee Cathey 


you would understand why that one 
case made a believer out of me.” 

The experiences of these four agents 
in the “baby Group” field are repre- 
sentative. 
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Every man who specializes in pension and employee 
welfare plans should have a copy of this brochure. * 
The brochure deals with a realistic solution to a problem 


which faces every business and its executive personnel. 


A copy is yours for the asking. Write for brochure D-6. 


* Advertised in Time, October 6, Newsweek, Octo- 


ber 20, and the November issue of Fortune. 
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This fall — Prudential continues its award- p02 1b 
winning series, “THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY’”~— penetrating programs dealing $ 


with the people and events that have shaped 
this century in which we live. You will see 
exciting shows — shows of significance and 
importance—subjects such as: The Red 
Propaganda Machine « Mission: Outer Space Th d fd l 
- The Hungarian Revolution + Jet Carriers ° e Pru entia 


The Narcotics Problem + and many others. INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 





7] 
FE insuRane® 


Sunday Evenings, “THE TWENTIETH CENTURY,” CBS-7TV 
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